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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  Second  jSeries  of  Salmagundi  was,  it  will  be 
perceived  by  the  dates  of  the  papers,  cooimeneed 
many  years  tifter  the  publication  of  the  first,  mad  during 
the  absence  of  Mr^  Irving  in  Europe,  The  whole  is 
the  production  of  Mr.  J,  K.  Paulding^  Setting  aside 
any  other  claim  i(  nuy  have  to  pjublic  notice,  it  is  no^ 
altogether  incurious  when  compared  with  tha  FirsI 
Series,  as  marking  ths  changes  in  style  and  opinions 
produced  by  the  lapse  of  time.  This  part  of  Salma* 
gundi,  owing  to  particular  circumstances  unnecessary 
JU>  detail,  has  been  long  out  of  print ;  and  it  is  hoped 
the  public  will  not  think  it  altogether  unworthy  of  ^ 
^revival,  and  association  with  its  Elder  Brother. 

Tw  Publishers, 

^ey)*Yerk,  4prU,  1835, 


TO    THE   READER. 


Periodical  writers,  being  a  sort  of  suspicious 
persons,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  expected 
to  give  some  account  of  themselves,  previous  to 
their  being  admitted  into  genteel  society.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  passed  into  a  law  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  that  each  one  should  commence  with  a 
sort  of  self — I  beg  pardon — autobiography,  exhib- 
iting a  tolerable  account  of  his  temper  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

As  an  old  man,  I  am  naturally  attached  to  old 
customs,  and  always  make  a  point  to  believe  them 
founded  in  some  good  substantial  reason,  though  I 
cannot  exactly  ascertain  what  it  is.  However  this 
may  be,  the  custom  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
writers  of  our  class  exclusively  to  appear  before 
the  public  and  make  our  best  bow,  is  extremely 
embarrassing  to  a  modest  person,  as  all  authors  are 
of  course.  If  he  speaks  well  of  himself,  every- 
body will  turn  up  their  noses  at  his  vainglorious 
vauntings ;  should  he  take  the  other  extreme,  and 
undervalue  his  qualifications,  the  reader  must  either 
doubt  his  word,  or  believe  him  iitterly  inadequate 
to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.     Thus  may  he  be 

aptly  compared  to  a  truant  schoolboy,  who  having 
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perady^nture  floated  unthinkingly  al^ong  the  pleasant 
shores  of  the  East  river,  finds  himself  all  at  once 
inveigled  into  l^at  lenpwn^e^  ^haryl?dis  of  this 
'  western  v\rorld,  which  the  Quakers  and  other  wicked 
ones  call  Hurl  Gate,    Thus  environed  with  diffi- 
culties on  every  side,  if  he  shoots  in  one  direction, 
the  Boiling Po^  yawns  and  bubbles  befor.e  him; — 
if  he  essays  to  avoid  t]tiat  tremendous  and  mifadi- 
omable  .caldron,  where  it  is  believed  Satan  bpils  all 
the  fish  for  his  table,  the  Frying  Pahj  or  the  Grid- 
iron, is  ready  to  receive  him — aiid  if  at  last  he  ex- 
tricates himself  from  these  thronging  p.erils,  it  is 
only  to  be  v^rrecked  on  the  Hog*s  Back,  or  cast 
away  on  the  barren  isles  of  this  inextricable  strait. 
In  order  to  escape  the  opposite  extremes  of  real 
vanity  and  affected  modesty,  it  is  usual  for  the  pe- 
riodical writer  to  4escribe  himself  as  a  sort  of  hu- 
mourist, witfi  enough  of  good  sense  aoid  virtue  to 
entitle  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  readers^  and 
sufficient  whim  and  eccjentricity  to  give  them  a 
reasonable   chancp  of  making  themselveg  nierry 
with  his  oddities.     If  this  cjiaracter  is  well  sup- 
ported,  he  in  a  little  time  establishes  a  sort  of  easy 
careless  sociability,  mixed  witl^  a  feeling  of  good- 
fellowship,  making  altogether  a  pleasant  intimacy, 
parjtaking  of  the  reverence  paid  to  the  experience 
of  an  old  firiend,  who,  while  he  gives  good  advice, 
and  flouts  at  vice  and  immorality,  can  laugh  with 
the  rest  at  the  fojjies  of  mankind  without  illnature, 
^nd  correct  their  little  ecfientricities  without  spoils 
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ing  diek  iimocent  recreatioiiSy  by  splenetic  Tepre^ 
hensioii.  In  this  character  he  becomes  an  amusing 
and  useful  companion,  and  can  sometimes  school 
the  grown-up  childFen  of  this  world,  who  would 
revolt  with  indignation  from  the  precepts  of  a  less 
indulgent  monitor.  Severe  correction  was  not  made 
for  this  world;  and  oppressive  moral  (xc  religious 
desp<rtism/  will  only  suit  an  age  of  hypocrisy  or 
ignorance. 

It  however  happens,  fortunately  for  us,  that  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  the  awkward 
necessity  of  introducing  ourselves  to  the  reader,  in 
consequence  of  having  already  made  our<  bow  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope  has 
not  escaped  bis  recollection.  It  is  now  more  than 
half  a  score  of  years  since  this  happened,  and  when 
old  friends  meet  again  after  a  long  absence,  .the 
first  thing,  after  mutual  greetings  are  over,  is  to 
inquire  how  each  has  done  for  this  long  while,  and 
what  has  happened  since  they  parted.-  This  often 
leads  to  a  melancholy  catalogue  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life — ^f  changes  and  vicissitudes  that  give 
a  new  aspect  to  our  little  world,  and  almost  make 
us  wish  we  had  never  returned,  to  witness  the  mel- 
ancholy waste  "of  time  and  circumstance.  Many 
old  friends  will  be  gone  hence — ^many  young  pnes 
will  be  grown  old— many  a  blooming  cheek  be 
pale — and  many  a  generous  heart  be  cooled  in  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  die  world.  Babes  will  have 
become  mothers— children  will  have  grown  up  to 


be  belles,  and  little  else  will  remain  of  the  circle  we 
last  parted  with,  but  the  remembrance  of  a  {feasant, 
long-past  dream.  Every  thing  will  be  changed^ 
while  we  shall  fancy  ourselves  still  the  same.  But 
let  us  begin  with;  letting  our  readers  know  what 
has  happened  «ince  we  parted. 

Time,  while  it  withers  the  blooto  of  beauty,  and 
hardens  the  youthful  heart,  has  passed  impercep- 
tibly over  o\ir  happy  association.  Bachelors  never 
grow  old;  at  least  they  never  think  themselves  so, 
and  that  is  the  same  thing.  We  three  still  con- 
tinue to  sport  in  the  flowery  paths  of  single  bles- 
sedness, and  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  unrestrained 
freedom  in  this  unequalled  town.  We  admire  the 
pretty  children  of  our  friends  without  regret,  and 
share  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  domestic  fireside 
without  envying  their  felicity.  In  short,  I  give 
the  reader  my  word,  that  though  I  have  looked 
into  the  glass  every  day  for  ten  yeard  past,  I  can- 
not perceive  tiie  least  traces  of  increasing  old  age. 
Like  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  in  Gil  Bias,  I  think 
myself  as  able  to  write  homilies  as  ever  I  was  in 
my  best  days ;  and  if  I  exhibit  in  any  respect  the 
peculiar  foibles  of  an  old  man,  it  is  in  finding  my- 
self still  more  than  ever  inclined  to  think  better  of 
the  past,  and  worse  of  the  present.  Thanks  to  a 
life  of  temperance  and  tranquillity,  I  still  remain  a 
hale,  hearty  old  bachelor;  and  my  path  grows 
smoother  and  smoother  as  I  approach  its  termina- 
tion.   Time  with  me  flies  swifter  than  ever,  as  if 
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cheeredwi^theprospect  of  Iu8  journey's  end;  and 
e?ery  year  of  my  life  'grows  ehoiter,  like  the  degrees 
<rf  l<Hlgitade,  as  we  t^proach  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  influence  of  the  weather,  however,  still  oper- 
ates upon  my  temperament,  and  sunshine  has  be^ 
come  more  essential  than  eterto  ihy  good-hmnour« 
Of  the  progiess  of  my  opinions,  affections,  and  an- 
tipathies, the  reader  will  chance  to  know  enough,  ' 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  I  am  siHnewhat  graver 
than  I  was ;  but  whether  wiser  or  not,  must  be  lefft 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  which  Thrill  not,  how- 
erer,  have  the  least  influence  upon  my  own. 

Evergreen  stilt  continues  the  mirror  ojf  bachelors, 
and  grows  young  every  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  he  is  beginning  to  lose  his  memory 
a  little,  and  does  not  talk  so  much  df  old  times.  If 
he  is  acrked  about  Kissing  Bridge,  he  can  hardly 
lemember  vehere  it  was;  and  to  almost  every  .in- 
quiry respecting  events  or  persons  of  thirty  years' 
back,  answers  "  that  viras  before  my  time."  Fear- 
ftil  that  his  being  continually  before  the  town  will 
make  him  rather  too^  conunon,  he  now  generally 
ispends  the  summers  out  of  the  city,  sometimes  at 
the  Hall,  and  at  others  visits  some  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place, on  the  score  of  what  he  calls  his  gout ; 
which,  between  ourselves,  is  nothing  but  a  iheuma- 
tism  he  caught  by  going  to  a  ball  of  a  cold  night, 
two  winters  ago,  in  silk  stockings  and  smallclothes, 
to  shaqse  the  young  gentlemen  in  wide-mouthed 
pantaloons. 
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.  In  one  of  these  excursions  to  falkton,  AndiotLy 
had  like  to  have  met  with  a  serious  accident.  As 
he  possesses  an  easy  fortune,  he  is  enabled  to  ap- 
pear in  the  most  fashionable  style  at  these  watering* 
places;  and  the  summer  before  the  lesit,  his  eqiii* 
page  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  those  reasoiiableyotkng 
belles,  who  are  taught  by  their  prudent  manmtaji  that 
a  difference  of  age  in  a  matrimonial  connexion  is 
of  no  consequence,  provided  the  age  and  the  money 
be  ox^  the  man's  side. 

.  She  accordingly  made  a  dead  set  at  Anthony, 
and  so  successfully  blew  the  little  spark  of  vanity 
that  still  lingered  in  the  old  fellow's  heart,  that  it 
blazed  forth  in  all  the  gallantries  of  the  last  cetitury 
He  played  over  all  the  pretty  pleasantries  of  the 
old  school ;  brought  ber  every  day  a  nosegay  and 
a  copy  of  verses ;  and  finally  was  seduced  into  the 
enormous  folly  of  dancing  a  cotillon  which  luckily 
did  his  business.  It  brought  on  a  return  of  his 
rheumatism,  that  laid  him  up  for  a  whole  month, 
during  which  the  season  of  drinking  the  waters  and 
catching  husbands  expired :  the  lady  went  home 
without  an  explanation,  and  Anthony  very  vdsely 
determined  not  to  follow  her.  Finding  tha  to  be 
the  case,  the  pretty  belle  recalled  a  young  fdUow 
that  had  long  been  ei^piged  to,  her,  but  whom  she 
had  turned  off,  and  whowas  wise  enough,  like  An* 
ihony,  to  resist  the  summons.  She  is  now  tolera- 
Uy  religious,  and  employs  herself  in  giving  away 
other  people's  money  to  the  poor.    . 
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Tlioagh  EvergreeiL  is  often  prevented,  by  his 
goutj  from  taking,  cognizance  of  the  feshionable 
world,  we  shall  maiiiage  among  us  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  ladies  especially.  Feeling,  as  we 
have  ever  felt,  the  greatest  solicitude  for  their  suc- 
cess in  life,  we  shall  take  every  measure  of  advice 
and  gentle  reprehension,  to  ensure  their  so  con- 
ducting tben^elves  as  to  outdo  even  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  and  still 
continue  to  retain  that  unrivalled  superiority  ove;^: 
those  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  citie^j 
which  they  have  hitherto  maintained  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  enlightened  foreigners,  v  In  this  in^pcn:- 
tant.  province  of  our  duties,  Evergreen  will  be 
assisted  by  Will  Wizard,  whose  additional  ex« 
perience  in  the  beau-monde  during  the  last  ten 
years,  eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  task. 

Will,  by  dint  of  mixing  much  in  thefasbionab^ 
world,  where  I  have  observed  beaux  become  scarce^ 
every  year,  and  keeping  company  with  Tippy  Tit- 
ruFUP,  king  of  liie  dandies  in  New-York,  is  greatly 
improved  in  dress  and  manners,  He  has  discarded 
his  knmenae  queue ;  wears  his  hair  curbed  at  the 
back  of  his.  neck,  and  has  parted  withr  his  rusty 
steel  watch-cl^aiEi,  in  compliment,  I  believe,  to  Miss 
Barbara. Cockloft,  who  some  time  since  pre* 
sented  him  with  a  silk  one  of  her  own  netting. 
By4he-by,  J  have  a  little  gossiping  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  shall  be  forthc<»ning.  all  in  good  time. 
His  immiengfe  tobacco-bos^  was  exchanged  for  ^ 
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snuff-box,  about  the  time  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
set  all  the  fashionable  wofld  snuffing ;  and  he  nerer 
tells  a  long'Storj,  except  in  compliipent  to  the  mas* 
ter  and  mistress  of  Cockloft  Hall/  Will  does  noi 
require  quite  as  much  staffing  azid  macUnery  to 
make  him  look  like  a  man,  as  some  of  our  fa8hi(ni-» 
able  young  fellows ;  but  I  some  time  ago  actually 
routed  him  out  of  a  pair  of  corsets,  wUch  he  had 
put  on  at  the  instigation  of  Tdppy  TittBpijp,  to'  go 
to  the  last  city  assembly.  In  short,  little  remains 
of  our  ancient  coadjutopf  but  those  habits  and  6pin« 
ions  which  imake  hp,  as  it  were,  the  moral  identity 
of  man,  and  oTer  which  time  passes  without  leaving 
any  perceptible  impression,  like  the  wares,  which 
smooth  the  sands,  and  render  the  hard  todk  mora 
txjfugh  and  inflexible.  ' 

In  addition  to  our  farmer  fellow-labourers  in  the 
rich  harvest  a(  the  ban  tan^  I  am  promised  the  fre- 
quent correspondence  of  two  worthy  young  feDows, 
with  whom  I  have  lately  formed  an  acqufliintanoe^ 
that  bids  fair  to  ripen  into  a  lasting  friendship. 
The  first  is  a  young  Virginian,  of  easy  fortune; 
without  any  profession,  but  well  educated,  and 
possessing  much  natural  good  sense.  He  was 
bom  and  resides  in  an  old  family  mansion,  erected 
on  James's  river,  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
early  adrenturers  to  this  new  worlds  He  19  a 
most  inexorable  republican  in  theory,  and  a  conp 
firmed  aristocrat  in  practice;  nor  is^it  possible  to 
tonceive  a  being,  who  would  resist  with  more  spirit 
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and  perseyerance,  any  attempt  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  govemtaent  over  him,  or  circumscribe  his 
power  over  others.  The  house  is  situated  in  the 
centre  0f  one  of  those  extensive  plantations  which 
create  a  sort  of  solitude  around  them,  and  his 
nearest  nei^bours  are  several  miles  distant.  This 
lonely  situation,  added  to  his  having  few  or  none 
around  him  that  can  control  his  actions,  or  influence 
his  opinions,  has  given  full  play  both' to  his  reason 
and  his  imagination,  the  former  of  which  is  vigor- 
ous and  original,  the  latter  often  wild,  and  some^ 
times  fantastical.  Add  to  this,  he  is  for  ever  in  the 
sunshine ;  a  looker  at  the  bright  side  of  every 
thing ;  always  anticipating  the  most  glowing  reali- 
ties, yet,  always  exhibiting,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  romantic  enthusiasm,  a  mind  chastened 
by  natural  good  sense  and  deep- reflection.  Were 
it  not  for  these,  his  flights^  would  sometimes  be  a 
little  alarming.  In  the  winter  season  he  generally 
visits  some  of  our  principal  cities,  where  he  stays 
so  long  as  he  finds  amusement j  or,  as  generally 
happens,  til!  he  becomes  tired  of  some  fashionable 
belle,  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love,  and  invest- 
ed  tvith  all  the  spiritual  attributes  of  an  imaginary 
heroine.  When  the  fine  weather  comes  on,  he 
flies,  like  the  birds,  to  his  native  bower,  where  he 
remains  till  the  hot  months,  which  he  spends  in 
roving  about  the  country,  stopping  where  he  likes, 
and  going  just  whither  he  will.  He  has  promised 
to  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  his  reveries  at  home. 
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US  Well  a8  his  experience  and  obsenFation^  abroad; 
and  I  will  ventiure  to  predict,  that  the  public  shall 
enjoy  a  share  of  the  pleasiire  I  expect  to  derive 
from.  them,  t  have  his  full  permission  to  do  what 
I  will  with  his  cosQmunications,  unless,  as  he  pleas- 
antly tells  me''--^^He  should  be  fool  enough  to 
write  poetry."  The  real  history  of  his  life  ia 
hardly  yet  begun  with  him.  His  likes  and^dis* 
likes,  his  loves  and  friendships,  are  as  spontane* 
ous  as  ardent;  and  h6  often  exhibits  his  feelings 
and  impressions  with  a  vigour,  a  warmth,,  and  a 

,  freshness,  that,  to  an  old,  we$therbeaten  sensibility 
hke  mine,  is  peculiarly  touching.  It  is  like  the 
ray  of  morning,/ waking  and  invigorating  the  ^ant 
vvhich  the  chills  of  the  night  have  shrivelled  almost 
to  death. 

My  other  associate,  or  rather  correspondent,  is  a 
young  fellow  from  New-England,  with  whom  I 
formed  a  aort  of  intimacy  during  a  couple  of 
months  I  spent  in  one  of  the  charming  villages  of 
the  pleasant  state  c^  New- Jersey.  In  the^  course 
of  our  gossiping  v^alks^  of  an  evening,  I  learned, 
tliat  he  was  one  of  the  nine  sons  of  an  honest 

'  New*England  farmer,  who  was  ambitious  of  deck^ 
ing  his  family  with- some  of  the  honours  of  scholar- 
ship. So  he  sent  my  friend  to  college,  lyhether  to 
Yale  or  Harvard,  I  forget.  While  here,  his  <^on« 
duct  was  highly  exemplary,  and  his  acquisitions 
respectable ;  but  haying  no  connexions  to  bring 
h)m  forward  in  the  world,  and  no  mfssost  of  im^ 
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meitiste  support,  he  set  forth  to  seek  his  forttmey. 
and  found  it  in  the  situation  of  a  village  school* 
master*  Though  apparently  content  with  his  sta- 
tion and  prospeotsi  diere  is  a  tinge  of  silent  unob^ 
trusiTe  inelancholy  in  his  face;  and  his  Tiews  of 
this  life,  as  well  as  his  estiniate  of  human  happi* 
ness,  are  those  of  a  mui  who  has  suJSered  enough 
to  make  him  hope  humbly.  Nature  is  his  goddess, 
md  if  ever,  on -any  occasion,  he  seems  to  be  drawn 
from  the  even  tenour  of  feeling  which  seems  to 
sway  the  actions  of  his  life,  tt  is. when  contempla- 
ting 8<»ne  fair.  Iaiid8cap0,  glowing' in  the  hues  of 
the  settii^  sun,  ior  fading  in  the  gray  teints  of  a  twi- 
light summer  eDetmng; 

Yet  even  .on  these  occasions,  I  have  neyer  found 
him  to  SAMioiate  these  beautiCiil  scenes  with  any 
thing  like  apticipatioos  of  future  hi^p|nness,  I  mean 
temporal  haiq>iiiesa. .  On  Ihe  coiitniry,rthey  always 
9S«em^d  intertwined  with  mdannholy,  dr  tender 
recollections  of  the  jsast ;  with  refleetions  of  a 
setiiMia  and  solemn  cfaaorecf er^  ioccas^on^llyj  yet' 
raiely»  lij^ited  up  willi  ^^anaeiat  glimmerings  of 
viva^ily,  wbicfa  ereos :  miiCovtttne  o&miot.  eiitirriy 
subdue  in.theiekstit;;  ooinpesitibil'  of  youth.  He* 
is  repk)rted».  amotig  the:  Village  gpsstps,  to  be  a 
'^ciitmiii^  poet;''  whibh  is  a  qualification  so  com- 
mon in  these  timhs^  tih«t  il  had  ahabst  escaped  my 
lecolleotian.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  wide  and \gen- 
enl  di^icm  of  liteatuse  in  tJtiif  happy  age,  such 
Urn  fftltinm^^*  of  all   tolemUy  well^edaeaied 
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peopk  in  knowledge  and  science^  ti^t  the  maial 
effects  of  plenty  axe  perceived  in  the  republic  of  let- . 
tersy  ad  elsewhere,  and  people  no  more  wondex  st. 
poet  or  witj  tha^  at  a  juggler  or  a  harleqpoin.  I  ani 
sometimes  almost  tempted  to  lament  the  happy 
period  of  general  ignorance,  whien  s^h  wm  &e 
reyerence  paid  to  the  professors  of  the  literary  art^ 
that  a  Roman  citizen  was  fined  by  a  i||iagii^te  £ir^ 
spealdng  disrespectfully  of  a  writcsr  of  indiffereiit 
tragedies,  . 

Such,  however,  are  the  members  of  .oar  Uttle 
association,  whose  great  object  it  is  to  improve  our 
fellow-citi^ns  of  the  state  of  New*York.  It  is 
for  their  special  benefit  we  have  resumed;tys^ork, 
for  such  is  our  devotion  to  state  rights,  that  if  we 
thought  any  of  the  .confederated  sisters,  much 
more  the  general  govonment,  wopld  take  »lva2i« 
tage,  t>r  derive  any  ben^t  from-  our  iqiecultftions, 
we  would  cimsign  them  to  the  fire.  Let  them 
benefit  by  omf  work  at  llieir  peril.  As  for  the 
worthy  people  with  whom  our  readers  foipn^ly 
kept  up  a  sort  of  tittle-tattle  acquaintance,  we 
shall  take  an  eariy  c^ppertmiuty  to  kmj  something 
of  them  all,  (HT  at  least  of  such  as  still  breathe  ^ 
pure  air  of  this  pleasant  isle.  The  reader  will  not 
M  of  hearing,  in  good  tune,  all  about  tile  wMhy 
CocxiiOFT  funily ;  the  learned  JbUxt,  and  the 
young  ladies,  who  are  still  yotmg^in  spite  of  the  lapse 
of  ten  years  and  meire.  Above  a  dozen  years  are 
past  since-  we  first  introdnced  these  excellent -soids 
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to  o\ir  readersy  and  in  that  time  many  a  gentle  tie 
has  been  broken,  and  many  £nends  separated,  some 
of  them  for  ever.  Among  those  we  most  lored 
and  admired,  we  have  to  legret  the  long  absence 
of  one,  wha  was  aye  the  delight  of  his  friends; 
and  who,  if  lie  were  with. us,  would  add  such 
charms  of  wit  and  .gayety  to  this  little  work,  that 
the  young  and  the  aged  would  pore  over  it  with 
equal  delight. 
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FR6M  UY  elbow  chair. 

The  other  night  I  was  induced  to  accept  an  iO'- 
yitation  to  a  gnmd  baH,  giren  by  a  worthy  gentle* 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  on  occasion  of  ^  birth* 
day  of  his  daughter,^  a  Uttle  fine  lady  of  seven 
years  old.  He  had  left  off  business  some  years 
ago,  and  moved  into  one  of  the  fuhionable  streets, 
where  he  lives  in  what  is  called  a  handsmne  style. 
He  was  formerly  a  plain,  honest  trader,  of  great 
prudence  and  punctoality  in  all  his  dealings,  with- 
out any  particular  pretensions  of  any  kind»  and 
never  used  to  give  an  opinion  except  he  was  asked, 
Gi  the  aubject  was  pne  on  vdiich  he  had  particular 
0|]{M)ftuni(aes  of  being-  informed.  Since  he  grew 
rich,  howev^,  be  has  become  iKmiewhat  concdrted, 
andmaynowbe  seen  al  JSodbr'^  Corner  of  a  morn- 
ings taHui^  with  comod^rable  em|)lM»ls^ .  and  de<« 
liv«ijng  his  opini<MQ»  on  nmoir  p<£tical  niatten, 
w^  very  littk  difciitidn.^  ^deed,  il  is  no  miW 
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discovery,  that  wealth  puts  a  nian  iii  great  good- 
humour  with  himself,  and  subsidizes  his  vaaity 
rery  efifectually«  This  probably  is  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  gratifications  ari^ng  from  being  rich.  Men 
mistake  the  deference  paid  to  their  money  fot  ad- 
miration of  their  wit,  and  so  >  long  a3  this  pleasant 
ddusion  lasts,  it  constitute^,  a  great  source  of  en- 
joyment to  ^eftstuDate^possesaor. 

My  worthy  friend  has  also  another  snug  private 
fund  of  happiness,  which  contributes  not  a  little  to 
foster  t}tat  agreeable  ftelf-importance,  which  is  so 
conducire  to  the  comfort  of  this  life.    Not  being  a 
great  connoisseur  in  the  mysteries  of  good  l^eed- 
ing,  he  has  &Uen  into  an  opinion,  that  finci  featherti; 
make  .geipfteel  birds.     Hence  his  furniture   i(nd 
equipage,  as  welltis  the  dresses  of  his  wife  and 
chiMren,  are  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  kind, 
and  the  good^mao^  as  he^^ontemplates  die  gt<mes 
that  siBround  hini»  actually -fimcies  hknself  a  Cbes** 
terfield  in  poiiteness^  and.  a  oionnoisseur  ha  taste. 
This  mistake  is,  however,  so  eonundn,  that  I  shonM 
hardly  have  gone  oat  of  my  way  to  memic^  it. 

With  these  little  fdbles^  for  in  truth  thty  are 
nofliing  more,  my  friend  TimcAK  is  ft  u^efial  crea- 
ture. He  spends  his  grent  wealtii  liberally ;  giVes 
his  sons  a  indlsga  adbosliim ;  brings-  up  his  daugh- 
teis to  di^etTt  dttics,  aid  ^fW»  angels;  allows 
his'iwife'tafNqr  a  thousand  Mttn  £nr  a  Cadbmexie 
sfcawl;  giTesmofi^  away  in  ehaafity,  and  ssibicribes 
Ubiialif  to  ill  the  btns^tikiit  Mtilirtiim^  of  ^ 
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eity*  Pck>ple  call  thi^  ostentation;  but  for  my 
part,  I  think  that  the  decision  on  the  secret  motives 
of  htiman  actions^,  does-  not  belong  to  a  being  so 
shortsighted  and  illnatured  as  man.  .  It  seems  to 
be  sufficient,  that  my  good  friend  acts  his  part  well, 
in  this  trumpery  world ;  and  that  if  he  is  vain,  he 
directs  the  gratification  of  his  vanity  to  worthy 
purposes.  .But  I  shall  take  some  other  occasion  to 
finish  the  poitrait  of  this  worthy  ai^  useful  citizen. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  justice,  to 
believe,  it  is  not  owing  to  that  last  lingering  spark 
of  vanity,  which  so  often  survives  every . other  pas* 
sion  in  the  heart  of  an,  old  bachelor,  that  I  have 
thus  again  entered  into  a  participation  of  the  pleas- 
ures and^  pursuits  of  the  town.  Nothing  but  a 
vehement,  unquenchable  desir.e  to  benefit  my  fel- 
low-citizens, who,  for  ten  years  past,  have  been 
entirely  dependant  on  dancing-masters  for  their 
manners,  and  chance  for  their  morals,  could  have 
brought  jne  again  into  the  company  of  the  new 
generation  of  belles  and  beaux,  that  has  grown  up 
since  my  .retirement  firom  the  fashionable  world 
To  these  I  mean  to  pay  particular  attention,  since 
there  is  a  happy  pliability  in  youth,  which  yields  to 
those  gentle  impulses,  thut  are  resisted  by  age  with 
obstinate  pertinacity.  The  modes,  the  dress,  and 
the  amusements  of  fasluonable  life,  have  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  public  morals  than  is  ob- 
vious at  first  view.  Imitatipn  is  a  species  of  ambi- 
tion much  more  universal  than  any  other,  and  the 
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example  of  those  above  us  comes  with  a  force 
proportioned  to  its  elevation.  A  walt4  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  course  of  familiarities  that  will  end 
at  last  in  a  lapse  of  vii^ue ;  and  the  a^bsence  of  a 
tucker  be  the  original  cause  of  a  loss  of  reputation 
und  happiness*  Hence  amusements,  even  the 
most  remotely  calculated  to  excite  the  passions,  or 
dresses,  that  cannot  by  any  process  of  reasoning 
br  feeUng  be  brought  into  an  ideal  association  with 
modesty,  are  the  certai^  signals  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  public  morals.  Little  thinks  the  innocent 
female,  decorated,  without  knowing  it,  in  the  dress 
of  an  opera-dancer,  or  a  female  equestrian,  and 
recklessly  eachibiting  her  beauties  to  the  public 
eye  in  a  ball-room — ^little  does  she  think  with 
what  a  gloating  stare  she  is  polluted  by  the  Expe- 
rienced voluptuary,  whom  she  fancies  delighted 
only  with  lier  beauty.  Little  can  she  imagine  how 
all  those  innocent  and  romantic  visions,  that  float 
in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  modesty,  are  thus  viti- 
ated, and  converted  into  mere  duU  realities,  with 
which  the  eye  of  man  is  already  sated.  Did  she 
only  know  the  feeling  she  inspires,  the  coarse  re- 
marks which  are  made  upon  her,  and  the  presump- 
tuous hopes  she  seems  at  least  to  sanction,  she 
would  surely  shrink  from  these  thoughtless  expo- 
sures, that  convert  all  the  glowing  visions  of  fancy 
into  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  strip  inexperienced, 
virtuous  Jove,  of  that  mystery  which  secures  the 
devotion  of  all  his  votaries. 
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My  loii^  Absence  firom  the  gay  scenes  of  fash- 
ionable life  haying  made  me  feel  rather  awkward 
in  making  my  reappearance,  I  had  taken  care  to 
flank  myself  with  Will  Wizard  on  one  side,  and 
Tippy  Tittipup,  Will's  most  particular  object  of 
admiration,  on  the  other.  Thus  fortified,  I  entered 
*the  weH-lighted  drawing-room  a  Uttle  past  eighty 
and  was  received  by  the  lady  of  the  house  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  modes  of  fashionable 
hospitality.  The  good  lady  has  a  great  respect  for 
our  family,  her  mother  having  been  housekeeper 
to  mine,  in  the  days  of  the  Philips  ani  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Perpetual  Cltiby  of  whicji  I  shall  give 
a  tull  account  on  a  future  occasion.  She  accord- 
ingly beckoned  me  to  a  seat  beside  her  on  the 
sofa.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  sit  down,  however, 
my  eye  glanced  upon  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
enoimous  shakp,  glittering  in  spiral  vqlumes  at  my 
feet.  I  inherit  from  Adam,  I  believe,  a  mortal  an- 
tipathy to  snakes,  and  having  just  heard  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  great  Sea-Serpent,  I  honestly  confess, 
I  started  up  with  very  considerable  emphasis,  not 
knowing  but  it  might  be  that  egregious  monster. 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  LangstafF,"  exclaimed  my  lady, 
"  what  can  be  the  ipatter-rl  hope  youhaven'tgot  a 
twinge  of  the  gout?**  _  ^ 

"  By  no  means,  madam,"  answered  I^ — "  I  was 
only  a  little  alarmed  at  a  great  Boa  Constrictor, 
which  I  now  find,  to  my  infinite  comfort,  is  noth- 
ing biit  the  leg  of  the  sofa,  if  any  thing  in  that 
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shape  can  pos&ibly  be  translated  into  such  a  Tulgar 
exploded  thing  as  a  leg." 

"  Oh- — ^'tis  all  the  fashion,  Mr.  Langstaff — ^you 
will  not  see  a  leg  in  the  whole  city** — except, 
thought  I,  walking  behind  some  of  our  fashionable 
^***#  I — or  just  peeping  out  Hke  a  drumstick  from 
one  of  those  meal-bags  itiy  friend  Tippy  Tittipup 
is  trolibled  with. 

On  looking  round  the  roomv  however,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Tubman  was  right,  and  that  my  good  friend  had, 
as  it  were,  come  to  inhabit  a  den  of  serpents,  or 
fiery  dragons,  I  could  scarcely  tell  which,  witH 
their  mouths  wide  open,  and  seeming  to  vomit  ac- 
tual fire,  especially  one  that  supported  a  music 
stand.  If  every  serpent  tempts  an  Eve,  thought  I, 
we  are  in  a  hopefiil  way.  Seeihg  me  contemplate 
this  goodly  assemblage  of  snakes,  the  lady  of  the 
den  asked  me,  rajhfer  beseechingly,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  genteel  style  of  furniture. 

"  Beyond  all  question,  madam,^  I  replied^ — *'  and 
bespeaks  the  scientific  taste  of  the  age.  I  remem- 
ber when  nobody  but  chymists,  apothecaries,  con- 
jurers, and  other  learned  wights,  were  represented 
in  the  old  picture  books,  surrounded  by  stuffed  alli- 
gators, dried  lizards,  and  enormous  snakes,  pinned 
to  the  walls,  or  dangling  from  the  ceilings.  Now 
Aiy  good  friend  Tubman,  who,  I  imderst^md,  in- 
tends shortly  to  study  chymistry  and  geology,  must 
feel  like  honest  Cornelius  Agrippa,  or  Doctor  Faus- 
tus,  who  was  not  quite  so  honest,  or  Sir  Hum- 


phrey  DaTy^  seated  thus  in  the  midst  of  emblems 
of  physic,  alchymy,  chjiTaliy,  and  immortality." 

"Ah !  now — ^  drawled outthe lady — " now, Mr. 
Langstaff,  you  ^re  joking,  I  api  stu^.  But,  sen- 
ously,  don't  you  think  them  genteel  T 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Tubman — eyery  thing  fashion- 
able and  expensive  must  be  genteel-r-I  believe 
there  is  no  other,  rule  at  present.  But,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  I,  rather  in  a  lower  and  more  earnest 
tone-*-**'  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
|dacing  these  monsters  in  the  daily  contemplation 
of  your  children  ?  Are  you  not  apprehensivie  that 
your  little  ones,  who  are  just  about  getting  a  phya^ 
iognomy,  will  go  to  one  of  these  monsters  for  it  ? 
Nothing  can  equal  the  ductility  of  the  infant  flesh, 
or  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  a  character  from 
surrounding  objects.  I  give  you  n^y  word,  that 
all  the  little  negroes  at  my  coi^sin's  country-house, 
got  Chinese  faces  by  being  accustomed  to  play 
in  the  hall,  which  was  papered  with  Chinese 
figures  at  work ;  and'  that  the  want  of  a  chin,  so 
conspicuous  in  our  friend  Jeremy,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  cause." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Tubman  bad  begun  a  course 
of  fidgeting.  "  You  don't  ^say  so,  Mr.  Langstalf— 
it  can't  be  possible — ^tbe  thing  never  struck  me  be* 
fore."  Thus  she  talked,  half  to  herself,  for  a  little 
while ;  first  looking  at  me,  and  then  at  the  ser- 
pents. Just  at  tiiat  moment,  the  titde  girl,  whose 
birthday  had  been,  the  occasion  of  this  festivity, 
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came  running  up  to  ask  permission  to  dance  a<»- 
tillon.  It  happened,  rather  wthiduly,  iha,t  the 
fittle  damsel  reaHy  possessed  a  sort  of  physiog- 
nemy  partaking  in  no  small  degtee  of  the  chatacteq: 
of  the  wide-mouthed  monsters  gaping  on  every 
side.  I  cduld  see  the  anxious  nrother  comparing 
them  toge^er ;  ai^d  at  last,  apparently  rec<^nising 
the  fatal  sesemblance,  she  caught  the  little  foil- 
ilre,S8ed  woman  up  in  her  arms,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  with  precipitation.  I  should  hare  regretted 
the  uneasiness  I  gave  her,  had  X  not  justified  my- 
self in  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  this  d«ng^ 
<K|s  passion  for  serpents,  which  cost  the  first  mar- 
ried man  so  dear,  and  picks  the  pockets  of  so 
many  of  his  successors  in  that  happy  state.  To 
m6  it  appears  a  decided  proof  of  bad  taste  and  ex- 
travagance, to  fill  our  houses  with  expensive,  ill- 
shaped,  aiid  gaping  reptiles,  curling  about  sofas, 
tables,  and  music  stands — supporting  candel^bras, 
and  sustaining  the  most  va^us,  as  well  as  c(mtra- 
dtctory  functions.  This  lumbering  the  houlle  with 
monsters  will  assuredly  destroy  the  beauty  cf  all 
the  children,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  has  injured  it  al« 
ready  very  seriously. 

HaTing  requested  Will  Wizard  to  keep  jsl  good 
look-out  in  the  ball-room,  in  order  to  be  abte  to 
compile,  from  actual  observation,  a  system  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  fashionable  vfmld^  1  did 
not  care  to  enter  the  crowd-until  the  latter  part  of 
•the  evening,  when  I  strolled  thither  in  seai«K  of 


Urn.  The  motoiait  I  enteted,uiyorigi!ial  purpose 
was  lost  in  astomslH&ent,  at  seeing  the  enormous 
stjtle  in  -whi^  Tippy  Tittipup  was  chscossing  cer- 
t^i^  refreshments.  These  consisted  of  pickled 
oysters,  fried  ham,  jelMes;  ice-cream,  phun,  pound, 
and  isitponge  cake — ^figs,  almonds,  raisins,  prunes, 
blanc-mai^,  whip-sillabub,  and  I  can't  tell  what 
more  besides.  Tippy  had  posted  him)»elf  in  a 
most  admirable  positic^,  worthy  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  aids  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  It  was  just  inside  the  door,  whence  he 
could  levy  upon  every  thing  passing  in  and  out, 
and  as  a  position  Sot.  loragiDg>  was  unrivalled.  Not 
the  great  Bradslmw .  Fearon>  who  wrote  a  ixook 
agwist  us,  because  we  did  not  eat  hot  suppets-'s** 
not  even  one  of  ^delicate  daxnsels,  iviio  seek  an 
appetite  at  BaUsUm,  or  satisfy  it  at  a  supper-party, 
ever  equalled  the  trencher  feats,  of  Tippy  Tittipup. 
Laced  up  in  corsets,  as  wks  lltat  unequalled  youdi» 
it  was  marvellous  to  see  the.  «dent  of  his  discus^ 
sions  on  these  matters.  And,  to  make  use  of  a 
phrase  L  learned  of  Will  Wizard^  poor  Tubman 
*^  suffered^^  on  this  occasion  very  considerably. 

Long  talking  being"  the  supposed  foible  of  old 
age,  I  shaE  forbear  reminding  the  reader  that  I  am 
ten  years  old^r.  than  when  we  parted  last,  by  spin-  ' 
ning  this  paper  to  an  unreaaonaUe  length.  Not 
t)iat  I  case  much  about  the  opmioos  6f  the  critics. 
I  am  too  old  tp^  team,  even  if  they  could  teach  ma; 
a&d  as  1  have'bi&erto,  so  will  I  contitoe  to  pursue 
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my  own  path,  satisfied,  i£  I  can  please  the  gay  and 
the  innocent,  who  will,  I  tr^ti  always  constitule 
the  majority  of  my  readers.  If  I  fail^  there  is  on^ 
consolation  in  old  age — a  few  years  wijl  bury  my- 
self and  my  disappMAtments in  onecomqdan.  graTe, - 


"CODIFICATION." 


BY  WILLIAM  WIZARD. 

PsRHAPS  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  towns  differ  from  those  of  the  country 
more  than  in  the  Tarious,  as  well  as  sudden  changes, 
observed  in  their  dress,  manners,  and  amusements. 
The  people  of  the  rural  fields  are  juBt  as  they  were 
when  I  first  remember  the  murmuring  streams  and 
green  meadows  ;  and  while  every  thing  else,  and 
I.  among  the  rest,  have  changed,  their  dress  n^ain- 
tains,  in  a  great  degree,  its  anciept  simplicity ;  their 
mannas,  their  amusements,  and  dieir  occupations 
remain  the  same.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  may 
chance  to  see  at  village  balls,  or  country  churches, 
a  youth  or  a  belle  attempting"  scmxething  like  the 
city  style;  but  such  examples  do  not  spread,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  subjects  of  laughter  or  scandal 
rather  than  oi  imitation.  Like  the  Chhieae,  they 
pass  along  from  gen<eration  to  generation,  pana« 
king  but  little  in  the  changes  of  this  capricious 


worid^  and  ^liiibitkkg  tkeir  respect  for  ^eir  good 
fK&erei  by  dmAg  as  tbey  did  before  diem. 

The  forgoing  remarks,  howeter,  apply  only  to 
andii  parts  of  our  countiry  as  have  not  been  of  late 
years  infested  by  lashimiable  touritrts,  and  where 
there  are 'iieitfaer  post-coaches  or  banks.  These 
fortunate  exe^iptions  >haTe  left  the  inhabitants  iii 
quiet  possessioii  of  oUirion,  and  enaUed  them  to 
resuun  in  happy  ignoiance  of  those  wonderful  le* 
finements  in  mumors  and  morals,  which  are  so  iah 
dicative  q{  a  near  apprpach  to  the  prmnised  mil* 
leanium.  It  is  in  these  sequestered  nooks,  whiefa 
present  nothing  but  rural  vales,  rich  harrest^belds, 
comfortaUe  f^nnhottses,  aod  Tirtuous  .competency, 
that  the  pieisiding  genius  of  our  oounby  dwells,  in 
the  plain  dieiss  and  unostientaitkms  independence  of 
an  Ammcan  farmer.    . 

Ccmtxasted  with  Itiis  plainness  and  simplicity  m 

dress  and  lacianiners,  the  aspect  of  a  city  preaeiits 

nothing  but  an  tiTer«rehiaiging  variety  of  capricious 

metaxnori^hoses.    The  sense  cMfpropriety ;  aTegaid 

to  time,  place,  oiicumistancey  and  situation;  anadq)«> 

tation  of  dress  and  nrann^s  to  age,  rank,  fortune, 

or  physiogn(»By-*^l  these  seein  to  be  lost  sight  of 

in  the  inpote,  instinctiYe  {Nropensity  to  imitajbe  some 

idle  pecuUaarity  of  dress  ^  mannet,  which^  if  tnifCed 

to  its  source,  will  genemlly  be  found  to  wiginate 

wilb^ome  opera<48iicer  of  Paris,  or  some  notm- 

ous  de^inirep  of  London*    Most  of  the  customs  and 

habits  of  this  world  will  be  fofwad  to  emanate  from 
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some  rational  source ;  but  the  laVS  oC  &dioa  iiemi 
nothing  but  caprice,  and  not  (mly  the  dress,  but  die 
manners  and  morals  of  the  beau-monde,  are  dub* 
ject  to  periodical  changes,  arising  from  causes 
which,  like  those  sudden  yariations  of  temperatnre 
common  in  our  climate,  baffle  all  the  resewreheji 
of  philosophical  investigatiQU. 

Many  distingdished  writers,  smitten  with  a  de* 
sire  to  benefit  die  world,  hare,  ^om^ime  to  time, 
attempted  to  bring  these  matters  under  the  regula-^ 
tion  of  common  sense  and  propriety.    But  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  all  other  classes  quietly  submif  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  while  the  people  of  fasbi<Hi» 
like  our  native  Indians,  Seem  of  a  nature  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  reclaimed  from  the  indulgence  of 
those  wild  and  wayward  habits,  that  bid  defiance 
to  authority,  and  resist  both  reason  and  force.   But 
notwithstanding  that  all  which  has  heretofore  been 
said  and  written  on  this  important  subject,  has  had 
pretty  much  the  same  eSect  that  the  sage  admo- 
nitions of  prudent  age  hare  on  the  inexperi^iced 
yomh,.  still  this  is  no  reason  why  we,  in  our  capa** ' 
city  of  overseers  of  fashionable  manneris,  should 
not  make  a  similar  trial.    The  wisdom  of  man  is^ 
it  is  true,  incapable  of  foreseeing  what  may  pcmm* 
bly  happen ;  but  his  experience  is  sufficient  tO€<m« 
vince  him,  that  what  has  been  a  thousand  times 
attempted  in  vain,  often  happens  at  last  of  itself. 
If  at  this  happy  crisis,  whign  a  combination  of 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  any  hum^n  beiiig  is 
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about  to  produce  what  the  efforts  of  all  the  reform* 
ers  have  failed  to  bring  about,  some  lucky  genius 
places  hipself  conspicuously  at  die  head  of  the 
current,  he  gains  iiifinite  credit  for  having  given  a 
direction  to  the  tide,  although  he  merely  floated 
ynAi  the  stream.  I  beliere,  if  the  influence  of 
great  reformers  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
were  fairly  analyised,  it  would  be  found  to  amount 
to  no  more,  than  met^ly  furnishing,  arguments  to 
justify  the  people  in  a  change  they  had  before  re- 
solved upon.  However  this  may  be,  we  see  every 
day  laws  laid  down  by  our  corporation,  which  no- 
body pays  the  least  attention  to ;  and  were  Ikwgiv* 
ers  to  be  discouraged  in  their  attempts  to  do  good, 
by  the  frequency  of  their,  failm^  we  should  not 
have  such  an  immense  pile  of  obsolete  statutes,  all 
of  which,  doubtless,  were  originally  considered  of 
great  virtue. 

'  Although  I  can't  boast  of  possessing  that  singu- 
lar clearness  of  perbeption*--4hat  wonderful  power 
of  analysis,  nor  that  unequalled  simplicity  of  style 
which  distinguishes  the  great  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  am  far  below  &at  illustrious  reformer  in  that 
inimitable  skill  in  **  codification"  for  which  he  is 
distinguished,  yet  have  I  attempted  to  follow  his 
example  at  humble  distance.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
the  following  pages,  by  condensing,  classing,  sim- 
plifying and  codifying,  to  digest  a  sort  of  manual 
for  the  government  of  the  fashionable  world,  so 
perspicuous  that  all  may  understand — so  easy  that 
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all  may  practise-^^and  so  concise,  that  all  mayhaye 
sufficient  leisure  to  commit  it  to  ipemory.'  My  de- 
sign was  to  collect,  and  if  possible  ai^aaige  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  regtilatioiis,  that  should  at  CNoce  fit 
the  most  inezpeiienced  young  lady,  either  from  the 
country  oi^  from  a  boarding-school,  to  play  li^r  part 
with  credit  in  the  best  society^  To  )hia  I  )»ve 
added  various  hints,  which,  if  {Mropetly  atten4e4  to, 
will  enable  married  ladies  and  their  husbands  to 
neglect  each  other  in  the  most  polite  msni^^  wo 
that  when  I  have  completed  my  natural  history  of 
the  dandies;  the  whole  will  fom^  I  flatter  mysiielf, 
^  complete  codification  of  the  laws  of  frudupn,  not 
unworthy  the  great  original.  With  tl^se;  intro- 
ductory remarics,  I  will  now  proceed  to  develop 
the  systcoB  more  conipletely. 


OmNZRAh    DIRECTIONS  FOR  YOUNG    LADIES,   APm* 
CABLE  TO   ALL   SITUATIONS. 

As  the  first  virtue  of  a  young  lady  in  these  hard 
times  (when  nothing  is  plenty  but  paper  money 
that  won't  pass)  is  economy,  every,  sii^le  woman 
of  fashion  should  endeavour  to  do  virith  as  little 
clothing  as  possible.  It  is  a  folly  to  suppose  that 
it  is  more  necessary  to  cover  the  arms,  shoulders^v 
and  the  etceteras  of  a  fashionable  woman,  any 
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Buxre  tlian  her  fajbe  and  hands^  Habit  will  ren- 
der the  ooe  as  immaterial  .as  the  other,  in  time. 
This  simplicity  cf  dress,  while  it  indicates  a  dis* 
position  tQ  bfe  jsaWng,  proves  also  that  they  are 
aboTB  all  deception,  and  scOrn  disguise  of  every 
sort  and  degree, 
final  bargain. 

Besides  the  foregoiilg  reasons  for  going  wi&  as 
lifde  clothing  as  possible,  especially  in  cold  weath* 
er,  there  ta  another  and  tery  powerful  one^  to  en- 
courage tiie  adoption  of  this  new  system  of  econ* 
tMny.  It  aiferds  a  striking,  or,  as  Jbrbmy  B^n* 
MjlM  says,  a  naked  proof,  that  the  young  lady 
who  is-  sufficiently  public-spirited  for  this  exhibi- 
tion,  and  niagnanimdosly  Tentures  forth,  defying  the 
penetrating  breath  of  the  doughty  Boreas,  as  well 
as  the  still  more  penetrating^  glances  of  the  still 
mm  dcmghty  dandy,  possesses  an  exceOent  con- 
stitution. This  circumstance  may,  in  cfome  few 
cases,  be  a  great  recommendation  to  gentlemen 
tired  of  the  blessings  of  k  single  life,  and  whose 
infirnoiities  tempt  them  to  marry,  to  ensure  good 
nursing.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  prospect  of  long 
life  i«  no  reconunendation  to  matrimony  at  present, 
it  may  be  suggested  on  the  other  haihd,  that  this 
system  of  economy,  if  rigidly  piirsued,  diminishes 
the  chances  of  a  wife  troubling  Her  husba}^  long. 
[n  either  case,  this  mode  is  not  witboot  its  advan^ 
CBges. 

When  a  ydung  lady  has  great  natnjhal  capabili<^ 
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ties  fc»r.bficoining  a  belle  esprit^  or  Uue-^stockin^ 
she  should  begin  hy  accustoming  heraelf  Jo  talk 

^  loud  enough  to  be  heard  quite  across  .the  largest 
ball-room,  livhile  the  fiddles  are  going,. as  they  do 
in  the  most  fashipnahle  circles*    T^Ytry  one  will 

^suppose,  that  a  lady  .who  takes'  such-pains^  to  be 
heard,  must  have  something  to  say  worth  hearing; 
and  this  is  sufficient  for  most  people^  without:  any 
further  inyespgatipn.  In  addition  to  this,  it  shows 
a  prqper  confidence,  pnd  prpve^  that  she  is  not 
talking  scandal,  which  is  always  conveyed  in  whis* 
pers.  For  my  part,  whenever  I  see  a  lady  speak* 
ing  in  a  soft,  sweet,  insinuating  under-tone,  I  take 
it  for  granted  she  is  abusing  soi^e.one  present. 
This  disregard  to  the  comply,  thus  manifested  by 
loud  talking,  also  demonstrates  that  they  are  ujaed 
to  better  society,  and  look  upon  .those  about  them 
as  too  insigoificant  to  be. any  restraint  upon  their 
behaviour  or  conversation..  ' 

If  the  young  lady  happens  to  be  at  a  ball  9nd 
supper,  it  behooves  her  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  jthe  first  indications  of  the  approach  of  the 
latter  solenmity.  By  this  means,  she  may  pla(^ 
herself  in  a  position  to  enable  her  to  get  before  the 
married  ladies,  VfhOy  by  means  of  their  husbands; 
are  always  let  into  the.  secret  in  time  to  get  the 
best  places.  Nothing  is  so  vulgar  and  mottifying 
with^  as  for  a  yoimg  belle  to  bring  up  the  rear  of 
a  procession  to  a  supper-room;  It  proves,  eiAer 
tluit  sh^  w^ts  for  seme  one  to  faaiid  her  in,  which 
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iadicaites  a  want  of  female,  intrepidity^  or  that  she 
labours  uader  the  iBfirmity  of  modesty,  than  which 
nothing  is  a  ijiore  unequivocal  {^roof  of  low  breeds 
iDg.  When  at  aupper,  she  oij^ht  Jto  be  careful  not 
to  wear  a  shawl,  except  iihe  a  Cashipere->-and  then 
to  dispose,  of  it  so  carelessly  as  ta  afford  the  young 
gentleman,  who  waits  behind^  her,  an  opportunity 
of  being  paid  for  Ips  trouble. 
.  In  eqiUj^ing  for  a  ball,  nothing  can  be  more  be* 
coming  or  interesting  thfin  those  charming  dresses, 
which  lool^  as  if  they^Were  just  on  the.  point  of 
slipping  from  the  shoulders..  This  gives  rise  tO' 
infinite  solicitude  on  the  part  of  th&  gentlemen, 
whose  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  fascinated  to  the  spot, 
in  expectation  that  some  impending  catastrophe  is 
about  to  ^happen.  Thus  the  lady  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  an  object  of  great  solicitude. 
Another  pecuUar  advantage  of  this  sljppery-looking 
costume  is,  that  it  is  next  to  im^ssible  to  tell 
whether  a  lady  stands  with  her  face  or  back  towards 
yon,  unless  you  happen  to  see  the  former.  The 
other  night,  at  Mrs.  Tubman's,  Tippy  Tittipup  and 
I  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  a  raw  young  fellow,  who 
stood  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme,"  at  the  back  of 
one  of  these  dresses,  and  apparently  in  great  doubt 
whether  nature  had  not  turned  the  face^  or  at  least 
the  figure,  the*  wrong  way.  , 

As  the  present  race  of  beaux  are  so  ejatirely  taken 
up  with  admiring  themselves,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  pay  attention  to  other  persons,  I  think  the- 
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ydang  ladies  are  per&ctl]r  justifiable  in  ffirtittg  a 
little  with  the  maihed  gentlemen.  .  They  would 
get  quite  out  of  practice  else,  and  no  harm  cm^  ife- 
suit  from  it  in  the  fnresent  fashionable  scrrangetnentSy 
where  a  maa  who  pays  any  attention  to  his  wife  is 
considered  a  pheiiomenon,  if  not  a  monster.^  It  is 
not  pretended  that  the  foregoing  role^  furnish  a 
complete  "  codification"  for  young  ladies,  but  such 
is  the  urgent  call  for  something  of  the  kind^  befcn'e 
the  commencement  of  the  Ballston  season,  that  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  promulgating  it  in  the' 
presMit  uixfinished  state,  with  a  promise  of  furnish* 
ing  a  supplement  as  occasion  may  require. ' 


mULES   PORMAKRIBD    LADIBS    ANI>  GENTLXMXK; 
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Th«  married  ladies,  no  matter  of  what  age,  are 
to  imitate  the  y6ung  ones  in  dress,  manners,  talk- 
ing, and  flirting,  ad  much  as  possible.  It  is  at  War 
with  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  practice  with 
respect  to  every  other  case,  to  suppose  that  young 
women  ought  to  copy  old  ones.  All  our  ipeason- 
irigs  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  world 
ii  continually  growing  wiser,  and  consequently  to 
look  to  a  preceding  generation  for  examples,  is  of  tlie 
vfery  essence  of  **  a  preposterous  retrogradation,"  as 
the  illustrious  Bentham  says.    Hehce  there  is  an 
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i&flexible  propriety  in  the  xnarried  ladie?  dressing 
and  behaving  as  much  like  girls  as  possible.' 

As  their  husbands,  according  to  the  new  codifi- 
cation, are  inhibited  from  paying  them  in  pfublic  the 
c(ommon  courtesies  demanded  by  evety  other  lady, 
it  is  of  indispensable  necessity  that  they  supply  his 
place  by  an  attendant  who' will  aff6rd  them,  at  the 
most  reasonable  rate.  This  attendant  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  some  well-looldng,  pretty-bebaved,  inno- 
cent, married  mail;  the  husband,  if  possible,  of  the 
lady's  most  particular  friend ;  and  if  the  friend  in 
letnm  can  manage  so  as  to  have  the  husband  of  her 
friend  for  her  particular  attendant,  the  arrangement 
is  as  complete  as  the  natisre  of  things  will  permit.  It 
unites  "  convenience,  haxmony,  and  reciprocity. 
Each  lady  will  always  have  a  beau  at  command, 
who  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  husband,  with 
this  special  advantage,  that  he  can  be  exchanged 
for  anodier  whenever  she  is  tired  of  him. 

This  egisy  mode  of  bearing  the!  yoke  of  matri- 
mony has  been  practised  in  Etirope  for  many 
years  past,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,-  has  conduced 
much  to  that  puri^ty  of  morals,  that  graceful  relaxa- 
tion of  matrimonial  decorum,  and  th^t  elegant  dis- 
regard of  comibion  rules,  which  we  have  hitherto 
bc^n  unable,  gireatly  to^he  mortification  of  some 
of  outmbral  writers,  to  naturalize  in  this  country. 
It  is  equally  certain,  tiiat  it  has  operated  most 
powerfully  in  preventing  an  increase  of  human 
misery ;  JKrst,  by  inducing  youiig  ladies  to  marry,  if 


for  no  other  jMirpo^e  thaen  id  enjoy  this  unSreetrain^d' 
freedom — secondly,  by  tempting  did  bachelors  from 
the  barren  path  of  cehb^jj  by  the  certainty  of 
being  rid  of  the  trotible  of  waiting  VLfoa  :theirr 
wives^ — and  lastly,  by  producing  such  a  delight&l 
relief  from  all  the  burdensome  restraints  of  matri-* 
mony,  that  One  half  the  tune  people  f^getlJiUy  ar<g 
married.  '  - 

Anothear  indispensable  rule^  especially  reccM-. 
mended  to  the  adoption  of  married  ladies,  is  to 
spend  as  much  money  as  they  conveniently  tsan. 
This  oncourages  trade  and  industry ;  gives  a  spur 
to  the  inventive  powers  of  malituamakera  and 
men-milliners,  and,  above  all,  confers  great  conse- 
quence Upon  a^e  husband.  Pec^Je  naturally  con^ 
chide  from  this,  that  he  is  either  aTery  rich  .man, 
or  that  he  is  in  good  credit/  which  is  still  ntoare  to 
his  honour.  The  amount  of  a  man's  debts  is^  the 
best  possible  criteiKon  of  his  estimation  in  society, 
because  it  is  a  proof  of  the  pubUc  confidence.  A 
good  wife  will,  therefore,  always  assist  in  building 
up  a  character  for  her  husband  in  this  way. 

The  maxxied  men^must  ol*  no  ao<x)unt  be  de- 
tected in  paying  the  most  common  civilities  tp 
their  wives,  as  this  is  considered  unstatesmanlike, 
and  indic^ve  of  low-breeding.  At  Wadaington, 
where  the  corps  diplomatique  gives  the  tone  tp 
manners,  the  married  ladies  are  left  to  elbow  their 
way  alone  through  the  crowds  of  that  extensive 
metropolis,  unless  they  have' provided  thtmselves 
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aok  tttleiMlaiit — I  would  BOi  call  him  a  mcUi^ 

for  the  world.    Should  they  happen  to  be  witboQl 

this  indispensable  appeBdkge,  thoy  wand^  aboiit 

like/er€B  natutt^j  whom  every  num  is  at  bberty  to 

circumv^it  and  destroy.    This  wellbred  ne^e^ 

is  lecommeDded  as  a  pbce.of  Ugh-breeding,  by 

the  extreme  fsicility  with  which  it  may  foe  ad^ted^ 

and  put  into  practice.    Other  more  occult  mysier* 

v&A  d  fiashionaUe  'manners  require  early  habitr  of 

good-breedingy.  aiad  a  certain  command  of  at  least 

the  appc^axance  of  refinemeiit»  which  are  not  in  the 

power  of  every  one  ;  but  this  is  attended  with  fid 

sGTt  of  difficulty;    I  have  seen  a  little  country 

attorney,  whom  the  wisdom  of  his  constituents  had 

made  a  lawgiver,  outfit  the  highest  circle  in  the 

nation,  with  his  wife  sdme.  paces  behind  ham,,  and 

with  as  goodsui  air  as  if  he  had  be^i  an  aitacH 

to  an  embassy.    Being  thtKi  without  the  encum*r 

Wance  of  a  wife  hangmg  on  bis  arm,  he'  was 

enabled  to  dispose  of  ins  hands  to  great  advantage^ 

by  snatching  hte  bead  with  one,  and;  thrusting  the 

other  into  his  breeches' podbet 

The  advai^Sges  resulting  from  this  high-bred 

neglect  of  our  better  parts  are  manifc^d.    Beii^ 

thus  left  to  themselves,  and  to  a  dependance  on 

their  own  talents  and  -  resources,  for  amusement 

and    protection,    they  lose   that    weakness    and 

effeminacy,  which,  having  been  lately  patronised 

by  the  fashioliable  young  gentlemen,  are  no  longer 

the  peculiar  attributes  of  feminine  delicacy.    In 
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iihcitty  ibej  acquire  a  degree  of  masGulme  intre^ 

pidity,  that  fits  tbem  actitally  for  the  pTot'ection  of 
the  othet^Bex,  and  enables  them  to  attend  auctions 
to  great  advantage.  Another^  and  still  moie  impor* 
tant  result  is,  that  in  time  they  bieconie  fSo  accus« 
tamed  to  the  attehtions  of  the  iTvhole  male  genus, 
that  in  the  end,  they  care  htde  who  attends  them, 
and  make  no.  distinetioh  between  one  man  and 
another.  ThilB  is  considered  as  the  highest  point 
to  which  i:efinement  can  be  cartied ; ,  and  there  are 
instances  abroad,  where  thiii  salutary  ^indiffei^nce 
hath  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
that  for  want  of  the  habit  of  making  distinctions, 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  have  actually  mistaken  the 
husbands  of  llieir  most  intimate  firiends  for  their 
own.  But  what,  afj|»r  all,  I  consider  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  our  system  of  codification,  is,  ^at^it 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  wonderfully  adapted 
to  all  classes  of  people,  who  may  by -its  aid  be- 
come exceedingly  fashionable,  widiout  the  drudg- 
ery of  acquiring  polite  accomplishments^ — ^the  la- 
bour of  polish  or  refinenient,  or  ^attending  to  the . 
tedious  and  insufferable  formalities  of  the  old  school 
of  good-breeding/' 


CRITICISM. 

Aj9  no  periodical  w<^k  can  possibly  exist  in  the 
pteaent  timei^  withwt  the  seasoning  of  a  little 
^riticislil,.  jt  may  be  well  to  gire  early  notice  to  otir 
fariuonafole  readers,  that  vire  aire  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  choice  specimens  of  that  noble  art, 
with  which  they  will  frwn  time  to  time  be  regaled; 
Some  of  these  ^re  as  old  as  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  models  for  the 
present  most  ipproved  style  of  CTiticism.  As  a 
specimen,  we  pi^sent  to  the  reader  a  reviiew  of' 
the  47ag)edy  of  Othello,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Geoffrey  Cockloft,  one  of  the  most 
famooa  critics:  of  that  day.  All  we  have  been  able 
to  leaiix  of  the -writer  is,  that  he  presided  over  the 
taste  of  the  town  for  several  years,  and  by  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
his  a^,  at  length  actually  believed  himself  supe- 
lic^  to  them  all,  and  thereupon  became  exceedingly 
viun  and  conceited.  Like  many  men,  however, 
who  make  a  ^at  figure  diuring  life,  he  sunk 
quietly  iiito  oblivic^i  at  his  death,  and  his  wcnrks, 
with  the  exception  of  some  InaDtuscript  criticisms, 
perished  ^th  him. 

hi  addition  tO'  these  valuable  maiiuscripts,  we 
have  had  the.  good  fortune  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  a  young  gentleman- who  has  written  criti- 
cisms for  our  theatre  for  the  iast  ten  years,  and  is 
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the  author  of  several  of  those  which  lately  ap- 
peared m  some  of  the  public  papers,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  town.  This  young  fellow  pos- 
sesses jraire  and  invaluable  requisites  for  this  breUDch 
of  diie  Uteraiy  tra^e.  He  sings  a  good  simgyis 
a  mcouber  of  several  musical  societies,  aod  baa 
regularly  attended  all  the  concerts  for  several  years 
past.  He  is  a  consumpiate  judge  of  horses  aad 
dogs,  and  consequently  .exceedingly  well  qualified 
for  a  stage  critic  of  the  present  times,  where  the 
principal  characters  are  perlonnk  by  these  ammals* 
We  once  hea^d  him  give  a  criticism  on  the  perforin-, 
ance  of  the.  Dog  of  Montargis,  that  ^rould  have 
done  credit  to  a  firstra^e  review.  Hh  will  take; 
particular  cognizance  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  drama,  a^d  i;iot  ^are  even  the  elephant  himsf»lf» 
if  he  transgresses  the  bounds  of  nature. 

But  he  will  soon  speak  for  hiiQs^l^  and  our. 
readers  have  an.  opportunity  of  judging  of  hi^. 
critical  accomplishments.  In  the  meanwhile,  tp; 
satiate  the  appetite  of  the  public,  we  will  transcribe^ 
for  their  amusement  the  learned  and  judicious- 
criticism  of  Geoffirey  Cockloft,  Esq.,  on  the  tragedy, 
of  Othello,  as  written  shortly  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. This  worthy  gentleman  wals,  acc^ing  tQ 
tradition,  ancestor  to  the  present  family  of  that 
name :  a  great  beau/  critic,  and  firequenter  pf  die 
theatre  in  his  day,  and  one  whQ  had  dan^ned.iiiQise. 
plays  than  any  man  of  his  time.  The  manusciipt ' 
is  headed  as  follows .:? — 


OTH]SLLO,  THE  MODE  OF  VENICE. 

•'  •    *  •  •     \  .    ■ ,  ,    ^* 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEABE^ 

>      '  ■  •       >  ■    • 

i^  the  end  of  tragedy  be  to  make  tts  l^ugh,  then 
tins  is  a  tragedy  of  the  first  orde^.  It  is  written* 
by  a  stable-boy,  or  rather  a  link-boy,  whom  every 
body  recollects,  stbout  the  theatre,  where  he  is 
accustomed  to  hold  horseji  duriiig  the  perform- 
ances. Having,  by  this  connexion  with  the  stage, 
acquired  a  considerable  insight  iht6  &e  tricks  and 
traps  by  which  it  is  customary  to  win  the  good- 
natured  audience  into  an  endtnrance  of  the  vilest 
trasb,  he  pxbbabiy  conceived  himself  qualified  for 
a  diaititiguisbed  votaty  of  the  tragic  muse.  He  is 
reckcmed  quite  a  prodigy.  But  for  oiir  part  we 
hate  prodigies  : — ^we  are  quite  uck  of  genius  grow- 
ing tip  in  pig-s!i0S,  cebblers'-stalls,  iemd  sheep-pens. 
K  a  wotk  is  not  a  good  one,-we  care  not  whether 
it  was  written  in  a  palace  ok  a  hovel-;  and  are  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  people  who  admire  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficiencies  of  the  author,  are  kttle 
better  than  blockheads.  ■  ''^ 

'^Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  frequent, 
ttat  they  have  lost  their  nam^." ,  People,  however, 
still  continue  to  wc»ider  at  them,  wbilelhe  real 
bonder  is,  not  that  these  stall-fed  and  ^tedl-hred 
prodigies  arise,  bat  that  people  still  continue  to 
wonder  at  them.  For  our  part,  we  rop^t,  we  tte 
quite  tked  df  diese  prodigies.    Of  what^eooser 
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^uenee  is  it  to  us,  if  a  man  ^tes  nonsense,  that 
he  has  neTor  had  an  oj^rtimity  of  learning  to 
write  better  ?  If  we  Want  a  shoe  made,  we  don't 
go  to  a  poet ;  or  if  we  do,  we  don't  miiake  him  out 
to  be  a  wonder,  beoause  he  has  cobbled  us  a  pair 
of  son^ethings  in  the  shape  ojf  0ho«8.  ;  Why  tbetl 
should  we  go  to  a  cobbler,  a  stable-4>oy,  or  a.sWtne« 
herdj  for  <Air  poetry  ?  Every  one  to  their  tiM^Q,  is 
an  epccellent  maxim,  and  we  would  advise  Mr< 
William  Shakspear^  to  limit  his  ambition  to  hold* 
in^  the  reins  ctf  .mere  earthly  st^edsy  rather  thai| 
aspire  to  manage  the  fiery-footed  Pegasus.  But  ii 
is  time  for  us  to  introduce,  ihis  curious  performance 
to  the  reader.  It  ha&  one  mer|t  at  least)  and  that  itk 
originality.  We  jwill  ven.ture  ta  affirm  there  ift 
nothing  like  it,  either  in  natoeor  any  (tf  ite  atKHQf)^ 
inable  imitations  called  stage^plays,  frcmi  the  d^yn 
of  the  first  theatrical  csort  down  to  the  present  tim(^» 
Nothing  can  equal  the  plot,  but  the  dialogue ;  Mi 
bad  not  the  dialogue  a  parallel  in  the  plot,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  resemblance  to  either,  in.  aU 
the  st(^-books  extant.  , 

It  seems,  a  Moor,  tliat  is,  a  blackmoor,  who  had 
T  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Yene* 
tian  state,  beiQg  admitted  into  familiarity  by  a  s^** 
9X0S,  gained  the  affsctiona  of  his  daughter,  in  no 
other  way  than  by  telling  her  long  stories  jabouttfa# 
wars  in  which  h^  had  beei^  engaged.  They  elope 
togeUier,  at  night,  and  the  play  opens  with  ^ 
famrlings  of  o«e  of  Des^enuma's^r-f^  lhi4  "is  ikm 


lady's  name— cast  off  suiters,  a  silly  fellow  of  the 
aaxne  of  Roderigo,  who  appears  in  the  street  in 
company  with  a  precions  viUian,  called  tago.  Rod* 
erigo  wakes  Signior  Brabantio,  the  father  of  the 
runaway  lady,  by  crying  out  **  thieves,  thievesj'* 
most  lustily;  and  lago,  in  reply  to  the  senator's 
inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  matter,  thus  elegancy  lets 
him  into  the  secret- — 

**  Your  heart  is  bunt,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul, 
'Even  now,  yeiy  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  txrppiag  your  white  ewe." 

Brabantio,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  being,  like  our 
author,  bred  in  a'staSle,  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  uproar,  and  renews  his  inquiries, 
lago  answers  again  in  the  genuine  language  of  the 
author's  profession — 

**  Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that  will  not 
serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because  we 
come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruffians : 
you'll  have  your  daughter  covered  by  a  Barbary 
horse  ;  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  yoir; 
youll  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  genets  for 
germans." 

Was  thfere  ever  such  impiety,  indecency,  non- 
sense, and  alliteration  combined  in  so  small  a  com* 
pass  before  ?  Our  author's  breeding  seems  equal 
to  his  piety,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  both  .seem  to  be 
excelled  by  his  knowledge  of  horses.    We  think, 

in  sober  sadness,  'tfiat  he  is  much  better  qualified 
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in  horse-farriery  than  in  tragedy-writing,  and  again 
recommend  him  to  the  stable  for  a  hveUhood.  Lit- 
tie  as  we  think  of  the  present  taste  of  the  town,  we 
are  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  not  easily  be  brought 
down  to  the  dead  level  of  such  indecent  and  im- 
pious ribaldry. 

Brabantio  still  remans  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
this  elegant  allegory ;  and  at  last,  lago  tells-  him 
in  plain  Ejiglish,  his  daughter  has  run  away  with 
the  Moor,  and  makes  use  of  a  phrase,  expressive 
of  further  illustration,  we  will  not  insult  our  readers 
by  quoting.  The  potent  signior,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  will  npt  believe  this,  and  we  also  confess 
ourselves  incompetent  to  the  reception  of  so  mon- 
strous an  outrage  upon  nature  and  probability.  It 
is  utterly,  impossible  to  believe,  that  this  delicate 
female — the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished senators  ofthe  potent  republic  of  Venice^*—- 
brought  up  with  all  the  cares  due  to,  her  rank,  and 
imbued  with  all  the  purest  principles  of  virtue — 
should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  fall  in  love  and 
elope  with  a  blackmoor.  And  what  for  ?  Why, 
forsooth,  because  he  stole  all  the  absurdities  out  of 
old  story-books,  made  himself  the  hero,  and  appro- 
priated  all  the  adventures — lie  says, 

"Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heayeD, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  ofthe  cannibds  that  each  other  eat, 
The  ftnthropophagi,  and  msn  whose  heads 
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Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  &c.  &c. 
**  All  this  to  hear  would  Besdemona  seriouslj  incline  ; 
She  swore  in  faith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  ' 
Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful,"  6lc.  &c. 

Finally,  to  cut  off  a  long,  story  which  the  black- 
moor  tells  to  the  senators, 

**  She  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed," 

and  thereupon  ran  away  with  this  intolerable  Uar, 
who  told  of  things  which  no  true  philosopher  be- 
lieves ever  had  an  existence,  except  in  the  story- 
books with  which  our  author  seems  so  marvellously 
well  acquainted.  Setting  aside,  however,  these 
pleasant  rogues,  who  carried  their  heads  under 
their  arms,  we  presume,  after  the  manner  of  a 
chapeau  de  bras,  what  shall  we  say  to  "vast 
antres''  and  "idle  deserts?''  We  have  looked 
into  all  the  dictionaries  for  antres^  without  being 
able  to  find  it,  and  will  thank  our  learned  author  to 
tell  us  where  he  got  this  treasure  of  a  word. 
"  Idle  deserts'^  is^  neither  characteristic  nor  descrip- 
tive, and  conveys  no  idea  of  a  desert.  It  is  pretty 
plain  that  it  was  put  in  at  random,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of, the  verse,  if  any  such  thing  maybe 
supposed  within  the  comprehension  of  a  stable- 
-boy. Truly,  the  pretty  Venetian  must  have  had  a 
fine  taste,  to  be  caught  with  such  delightful  adven- 
tures, related  with  such  appropriate  language  and 
imagery.     In  truth,  the  whole  piece  is  vitiated  by 

this  manifest  improbability.    It  is  utterly  impossi 
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ble  for  anybody,  but  the  readers  of  those  same 
story-books,  from  which  our  author  has  borrowed 
his  plot  and  characters,  to  conceive  that  a  white 
wpman  of  high  rank  could  fall  in  love  with  a  black- 
moor. 

The  blackmoor,  being  acquitted  before  the 
senate,  where  he  is  brought  to  answer  the  charge 
of  using  magic  in  gaining  the  love  of.Desdemona, 
embarks  for  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks.  A  "  se- 
gregation," as  our  author  calls  it,  "  of  the  Turkish 
fleet"  takes  place,  however,  and  a.  great  stornx  hap- 
pens, which  is  thus  described  in  the  genuine  .lan- 
guage of  bombast : — 

"  Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shorej^-r 
The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-shock'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  main. 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole,"  d(c. 

This' idea  of  casting  water  on  the  redhot  bear» 
and  putting  out  the  stars,  is  truly  original,  and  de- 
serving of  reprobation.  It  is  of  the  highest  species 
of  the  genuine  bombast,  and  therefore  we  have 
little  doubt  but  the  author,  if  he  should  chance  to 
reach  posterity,  will  be  quoted  as  the  great  master 
of  this  species  of  writing. 

The  blackmoor  and  his  wife  escape  this  ininu- 

table  tempest,  and  m6et  in  Cyprus,  where  a  delec- 

*  table  love-scene.takes place  ;  any  audience  that  can 

listen  to  it  with  patience,  must  be  more  than  mor-^ 

tal.    The  blackmoor  kisses  her  most  uxoriouslyi 

■ 
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in  the  presence  of  all  his  suite,  as  well  as  of  our 
old  friend  lago,  who  has  a  great  grudge  against 
Othello,  because  he  made  him  a  monster,  and 
would  not  make  him  his  lieutenant.  lago  follows 
him  to  Cypnrs,  to  make  mischief,  by  exciting  his 
jealousy  against  one  Michael  Cassio,  "  a  marvel- 
lous proper  man,''  and  marvellously  hated  by  lago, 
because  he  got  the  aforesaid  lieutenancy. 

An  opportunity  occurs,  or  is  rather  brought  about 
by  lagO)  to  attain  both  objects.  He  and  Michael 
<3assio  are  appointed  to  the  watch,  where  the  lat- 
ter, like  a  trusty  lieutenant,  gets  drunk,  kicks  up  a 
brawl,  and  with  die  assistance  of  lago,  kills  Rode- 
rigo,  who  had  come  to  Cjrprus  to  do  the  black- 
moor  a  good  turn,  and  supply  lago  with  money. 
In  the  midst  of  the  blrawl,  the  blackmoor,  who  had 
been  waked  by  an  alarm-bell,  enters  with  an  enor- 
mous toledo,  and  threatens  mortal  vengeance  upon 
those  who  refuse  to  put  up  their  swords.  Cassio 
is  called  upon  to  explain,  but,  being  a  little  fuddled, 
makes  but  a  poor  business  of  it,  and  in  the  conclu- 
sion, Cassio  is  disgraced,  and  lago  appointed  lieu- 
tenant. 

So  far,  so  good-^but  lago  is  not  yet  satisfied. 
He  invites  Desdemona  to  intercede  for  Cassio's 
pardon,  and,  in  the  meantime,  his  wife  steals  a 
certain  handkerchief,  the  first  gift  of  the  black- 
moor  to  Desdemona,  and  possessed,  it  seems,  of 
certain  magical  qualities,  that  are  thus  humorously 
set  forth: —  - 
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"  A  aibyl  th^t  had  numbered  in  the  wori4 
llie  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses» 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work ; 
The  worms  wiere  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk  ; 
And  it  was  died  in  mummy,  which  the  skilftily 
Conseired  of  maiden»'  hearts." ; 


What  a  delicate  present  to  a  lady !  This  wonder- 
fdl  handkerchief  lago  drops- in  Cassio's  lodgings, 
who,  not  knowing  the  owner,  very  naturally  picks 
it  up  sgid  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use. 

Thus  prepared,  he  begins  to  work  on  the  jealousr 
disposition  of  the  Moor,  by  innuendoes  about  Cas- 
sio ;  by  hints  of  the  precious  worth  of  a  good 
name;  and  by  emphatically  bidding  hiixj  beware 
of  jealousy.  The  blackmoor  begins  to  be  a  little 
uneasy  hereupon,  and  at  a  subsequent  interview 
collars  Jago,  curses  him  luBtily,  and  insists  upon 
his  being  more  explicit.  lago  then  tells  of  certain 
confessions  of  Michael  Cassio  in  a  dream ;  poor 
Cassio  being  addicted,  it  seem?,  to  the  dangerous 
practice  of  talking  in  his  sleep.  These  were  over- 
heard by  lago,  who  was  kept  awake  several  nights 
by  the  toothache.  He,  also  further  enrages  the 
poor  blackmoor,  by  telling  him,  he,  that  very 
morning,  saw  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with  the  ma- 
gical handkerchief  aforesaid.  The  blackmoor  be- 
ing now  fully  satisfied  of  his  fate,  threatens  most 
unheard-of  vengeance ;  and  upon  Desdemona's  en- 
trance, begins  to  roar  for  the  "  handkerchief — the 
"  handkerchief'—"  the  handkerchief,"  as  if  his  nose 
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was  bleeding.  Poor  DesdemonayOiot  being  ^ble  to 
produce  it,  is  treated  most  discourteously,  and 
makes  her  exit  in  great  tribulation. 

All  this  is  laughable  Enough,  but  now  comes  the 
tragic  part  of  the  story.  The  blackmoc^  being 
convinced  of  his  dishonour,  orders  lago  to  see 
Cassio  forthwith  despatched;  and  smothers  poor 
Desdemona,  not  in  oi^ons,  but  with  a  pillow.  Just 
at  this  period  the  treachery  of  lago  is^  discovered, 
and  the  blackmoor,^  finding  how  egregiously  he 
has  been  duped,  mistakes  himself  for  "a  circum- 
cised dog,"  and  kills  himself  in  consequence  of  this 
genuine  Irish  blunder. 

Such  is  the  rapid  outline  of  this  monstrous  pro- 
duction. We  have  no  room  to  remark  on  the 
enormous  violations  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
with  which  it  everywhere  aboufids.  It  opens  at 
Venice,  and  closes  at  Cyprus ;  and  the  spectator 
is  expected  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
senses,  that  he  has  been  transported  from  one  place 
to  the  other  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it ! 
Neither  will  our  limits  permit  us  to  extract  a  num- 
ber of  passages,  most  distinguished  either  for  their 
vulvar  familiarity  or  their  inflated  absurdity.  The 
reader,  we  hope,  will  take  our  word,  when  we  as- 
sure him, -that  for  plot,  character;  and  poetry,  the 
tragedy  of  Othello  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  mon- 
strous productions  of  the  modem  muse. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  will  tak^e  leave  to  give 
a  few  parting  words  of  advice  to  Mr.  Willianj 
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Shakspere — or  Shakespeare,  as  he  writes  it  indif- 
ferently, spelling  not  having  fonfned  a  part  of  his 
education.  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  foster 
the  attempts  of  mifriended  genius,  when  we  per- 
ceive the  least  indications  in  the  productions  of 
such  persons.  But  it  would  be  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness towards*  this  young  man  to  encoutage  him  to 
further  eJBForts.  We  will  ventare  to  predict,  4hat  if 
he  writes  till  doomsday,  he  will  never  write  ^  gpod 
tragedy.  We  have  been  told  he  is  a  native  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon^  whither  we  would  recona- 
mend  him  to  make  the  best  possible  way.  There 
are  doubtless  many  people,  who  want  a  smart  lad 
to  take  care  of  their  horses ;  and  though  he  will 
•  never  make  a  great  play-writer,  he  may  possibly 
in  time  become  a  tolerable  composer  of  ballads  for 
wakes  and  fairs 
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FROM   MY  ELBO^Vir   CHAIR. 

Those  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  or  who  often 
quit  their  old  haunts  for  a  time,  frequently  enjoy  a 
pleasure  peculiar  to  themselves,  although  occasion- 
ally mixed  with  pain.  It  is  in  returning  to  the 
scenes  of  their  past  enjoyments,  and  ag^in  meeting 
the  £riends  that  were  wont  to  share  them.  The 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand — ^the  honest-hearted 
how-d'ye-do,  and  the  thousand  friendly  inquiries 
that  flow  from  the  heart  to  die  lips,  give,  a  fresh 
gloss  to  this  threadbare  world,  and  renew  the  zest 
of  wornont  pleasures.  If  the  interval  of  separa-* 
tion  has  not  been  too  long,  even  those  who  we 
<MiIy  remember  to  have  seen  "will  seem  as  old 
friends,  whose  faces,  like  looking-glasses,  reflect 
past  times,  and  recall  a  train  of  half  womout  im« 
pressions,  not  the  less  pleasing  for  being  softened 
in  the  mists  of  time.^ 

,  Something  similar  has  happened  to  me,  in  re* 
turning  as  it  were  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  ex- 
istence. All  my  old  friends  seem  pleased  to  see 
me  again^  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea 

of  the  elSect  produced  by  our  first  number.    As  I 

c3 
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have  for  the  last  ten  years  principally  resided  at 
Cockloft-hall,  only  visiting  the  city  of  a  morning, 
and  that  but  seldom,  my  face  has  become  almost 
out  of  print,  and  I  have  consequently  been  able  to 
hear  and  see  a  vast  deal  of  the  town  and  its  various 
opinions,  vsrithout  being  recognised  by  either  friend 
or  foe.  As  nothing  has  been  talked  of  in  the 
fashionable  world,  for  the  last  fortnight,  but  our 
first  number  and  the' mad  dogs,  I. have  been  ena- 
bled, by  this  fortunate  obscurity,  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  almost  all  the  critics,  great  and  small,  at  the 
Library,  Eastburn's  rooms,  and  other  places  infested 
by  the  hterati. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  how  different  the  judg- 
ments formed  by  these  infallible  critics  are  on  this 
interesting  subject.  Some  maintain  that  our  pres- 
ent work  is  a  miserable  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  town ;  and  our  old  acquaintance  Ichabod  Fun- 
gus, the  other  niorning,  at  the  City  Library,  declared 
pointblank,  that  the  author  wa3  one  of  the  critics 
of  the  Port  Folio,  discharged  for  writing  conui^on 
sense.  Qur  other  old  acquaintance  Dick  Paddle, 
however,  took  up  Fungus,  with  his  usual  impetu- 
osity, and.  insisted  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
the  work  was  conducted  by  an  association  of 
printers'  devils,  assisted  by  a  gentleman  who  two 
or  three  year?  since  delivered  lectures  in  New- 
York,  and  who  he  knew  for  certain  was  engaged 
to  furnish  original  articles,  compiled  from  various 
authors;  ancient  and  modem.  ,  A  smart  little  fellow^ 
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wearing  a  cockade,  and  dressed  somewhat  fashion- 
ably,  whom  they  called  major,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  rather  above  the  capacity  of  the  print- 
ers' devils  or  the  lecturer,  and  therefore  Paddle 
must  be  mistaken.  What  mortified  me  most  of 
all  was,  tliat  every  one  agreed  it  could  not  be  a  • 
genuine  continuation  of  Salmagundi,  or,  if  ij;  was, 
ten  years  had.  made  sad  alterations,  and  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  old  people  could  never  be  persua- 
ded it  was  time  to  retire  from  the  scrutiny  of  all 
but  their  nearest  relatives.  I  confess  I  was  some- 
what nettled  at  this,  not  that  I  care  a  pin  for  public 
opinion^  only  it  was  so  impudent  fpr  them  to  give 
any  opinion  at  alL  I  left  the  company  just  as  it 
was  settled  that  one  good,  well-aimed  criticism 
would  annihilate,  both  the  work  and  its  unlucky 
authors,  whoever  they  were.  My  retreat  was 
somewhat  precipitate,  as  I  fancied  the  major  looked 
rather  bard  at  m&,  as  if  he  suspected  I  was  one  of 
them. 

From  thence  I  lounged  into  our  publisher's,  to 
see  bow  matters  went  on  there,  and  was  cheered 
with  the  encouraging  information  that  the  work  had 
a  great  run ;  and  that  a  second  edition  was  antici- 
pate4»  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  In 
thisrhaunt  of  the  muses  was  collected  a  knot  of 
smart  little  fellows,  all  in  corslets,  mostly  coUer 
gians  I  believe,  who  ia  a  little  time  made  mince- 
meat of  us.  One  of  them,  who  talked. with  an 
air  of  authority,  and  who,  I  hear,  once  greatly 
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distinguished  himself  for  a  rhapsody  unequalled 
for  the  sonorous  rumbling  of  its  sentences,  care* 
lessly  turned  oyer,  the  leayes  of  our  first  number, 
and  proiiounced  the  style  without  either  force 
or  elevation.  .  Another — in  corslets-r-told  our  pub- 
lisher, who,  I  could  perceive,  began  to  feel  like 
a  culprit,  that  it  bid  fair  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  dregs  and  strainings  of  the  first  part, 
or  rather  a  stale  giblet  pie,  made  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  former  dish.  That  the  continuation, 
so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  first  number,  had 
all  the  pertness,  without  any  of  the  humour  of  Sal- 
magundi, and  all  itsfoUy  without  a  grain  of  its  good 
sense.  A  third,  who  looked  something  like  a  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  pronounced  the  article  of  our  friend 
Will  Wiziard,  called  Codification^,  to  be  irreUgious, 
as  well  as  immoral  in  its  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it 
seriously  recommended  a  course  of  conduct,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  introduce  the  most  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness of  manners.  . 
Here  I  could  not  make  it  Convenient  to  be  silent 
any  longer,  but  observed,  with  an  air  of  as  much 
indifference  as  I  could  assume,  that  the  whole  of 
that  article  appeared  to  me  ironical,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  exactly  in  reverse.  ^Tlie 
student  eyed  me  rather  equivocally,  aild  as  I  confess 
my 'dress  is  not  in  the  very  first  fashion,  probably 
todk  me  for  a  schoolmaster — I  beg  pardon.  « 
'  teacher  of  a  clai^sical  academy,  as^  Uiere  are"  Do 
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fchools  nowadayif.  Respectiiig  my  age,  how« 
ever,  if  such'  an  idea  U  not,  like,  my  costume^  quite 
out  of  date,  he  a89ured  me,  with  an  air  of  ccoi* 
strained  civility,  that  I  must  be  mistaken,  as  the 
professor  of  belles  lettres  had  that  morning  pro- 
nounced it  writteo.  with  a  serious  intention  of  un- 
dermining our  morals  and  reUgion.  The  authority 
of  a  prpfesscMT  is  what  I  never  would  resist ;  so  I 
left  foor  Lintot,  the  bookseQer,  to  fight  it  out,  or 
surrender  at  discretion,  just  as  he  saw  fit,  fuid 
strolled  down  Wall-street  to  see^what  they  thouidit 

Here  I  foimd  everybody  making  bargains,  that 
is  to  say,  trying  to  get  the  better  of  each  other* 
H^re  were  two  keen  brokers  in  a  comer,  negotia^ 
ting  the  purchase  and  sale, of  a  bill  of  exchange: 
and  there  another  pair,  equally  keen,  sitting  in  a 
box  with  glasses  of  punch  hekace  them,  settling  the 
preliminaries  of  a  poUcy  of  ehsurance.  In  another 
box  were  a  couple  of  money-brokers,  putting  their 
heads  together  about  shaving  a  note  of  one  of  qfur 
first  merchants,  for  it  is  now  no  longer  considered 
a  disgrace  to  sell  one's  xredit  in  this  way.  Just 
opposite  to  these  were  two  Frenchmen,  who  were 
settling  an  affair  of  a  box  of  frij^ry,  and,  as  usual, 
vociferatii^  and  gesticulating,  as  diough  they  were, 
deciding  the  fate  of  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
The  representatives  bf  all  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  W(»:Id  were  gathered  together,  and  another 
Babei  seemed  to  have  risen  in  another  quarter  of 
tbeglobe.  6 
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Outside  the  door,  the  confusion  wag,  if  possible, 
greater  than  within.  Here  was  a  well-dressed  and 
well-spoken  gentleman  mounted  on  a  hogshead  of 
tobacco,  inviting  everybody  to  come  and  buy,. and 
crying  out  "  noboiy  more,'*  so  as  to  be  beard  halif  a 
mile.  A  little  farther  was  another  on  a  bale  of  cot^ 
ton,  bawling  out  "  going,  going,  going  I^Mrith  equal 
eagemfess  and  noise.  But  one  thing  was  thought 
of,  talked  of,  or  pursued  here,  and  that  was  gain. 
Not  one  of  these  degenerate  worms,  thought  I,  is 

r  thinking  of  our  wdrk.  I  question  whether  there 
is  a  man  in  sfght  that  ever  heard  of  it.  Ignoble 
race — I  will  no  longer  stay  among  you,  for  you 
hsfve  never  read  our  fir^t  number.  I  lite  Ae  "com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  commerce — 
as  I  like  to  see  clean  faces  and  hands'— but  I  donY 
want  to  witness  the  process  actuafly  going  on,  by 
which  these  things  are  produced.  ' 

Turning  from  this  mon^y-making  scene,  I  cross- 
ed over  to  Baehr's  corner,  where  whilom  used 
to  lounge  and  linger  many  a  portly  citizen  wortha 
plum,  and  many  n<Jt  worth  a  groat-^many  a  sage  pol- 
itician, whom  the  failure  of  a  thousand  predictions 

1  never  discouraged  from  uttering  a  thousand  more, 
and  many  an'  unwiHing  bachelor,  whose  numerous 
disappointments  had  not  yet  cooled  the  ardour  of' 
hope.  Here,  ten  years  ago,  the  jovial  Seari^ht 
flourished  his  ivory-headed. cane,  which  he  always 
held  poised  exactly  in  the  middle— here  cracked  his 
jokes,  and  here  received  his  daily  invitation  to 
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some  sumptuous  dinner.  "  Adad  and  adady^-'^hnt 
he  was  a  right  pleasant  fellow,  and  kept  many  a 
well-fed  *  citizen  from  falling  asleep  incontinently 
after  dinner.  Here,  too,  the  rosy-cheeked  Botle, 
that  tuneful  son  pf  jolly  Erin,  did  once  resort ;  and 
eke  the  wqrthy  Davy  Reedy,  who,  though  a  broker, 
had  a  soul. — Here  too-^but  why  should  I  make 
myself  sad  with  the  Ixiumphs  of  death,  and  the 
wrecks  of  past  times  !  Peace  to  their  bones — ^they 
were  ri^t  ^potent  bachelors,  and  I  hope  I  do  not 
wrong  them  by  giving  this  passing  record  to  their 
names..  But  a  few  of  the  old  frequenters  of  this 
illustrious  comer  now  remain,  and  their  places  are 
occupied  by  new-comers,  who,  instead  of  taking 
care  of.  the  interests  of  the  nation,  are  employed 
in  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  their  own,      ^ 

Tired  of  a  scene  in  which  I  bore  no  part,  and 
of  the  company  of  beings  in  whofee  pursuits  I 
could  not  sympathize,  I  resolved  to  call  on  our  old 
friend  Sophy  Sparkle,  who  is  now,  however,  both 
a  wife  and  a  mother — such  are  the  wonders  of  ten 
years.  Though  somewhat  chastened  in  her  vi« 
vacity  l^y  the  cares  of  these  new  and  important 
relations,  she  still  retains  ^1  that  s^ise  and  spirit 
which  formerly  made  her  a  favourite  canq>anion  to 
the  witty  and  the  wise.  I  expect  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  renewing  our  old  familiar  footing  of 
acquaintance,  and  promise  the  readei^  shall  share  it 
with  me.    .     \     > 

She  was  ju$t  laying  ande  her.  shawl  as  I  cione 
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in,  having  that  moment  returned  from  a  round  of 
morning  visits*  "In  her  walks  she  had  gathered,  as 
Our  friend  the  Baron  db  Gtjsto  used  to  say,  a 
"nosegay"  of  pri9tty  young  belles,  who  accom- 
panied her  honie,  and  were^  then,  to  my  infinite 
satisfaction,  talking  about  our  first  number.  They 
were  too  young  to  recollect,  me,  although  there 
was  one  among  them  whom  I  had  often  dandled 
in  my  anas  when  she  was  a  litfle  spoiled  child— 
and  as  our  hostess  did  not  nam^  me  to  them,  I  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  hearing  their  unbiased  opin- 
ions. The  suffirages  of  the  female  sex,  on  matters 
of  this  kind,  are  given  at  least  with  more  candour, 
if  with  less  judgment,  than  those  of  the  men. 
With  the  former,  there  is  no  envy  of  mentis  acquire- 
ments or  exploits ;  and  not  being  pestered  with  the 
suggestions  of  that  low-bred  passion,  they  praise 
with  an  enthusiasm  pure  and  unrestrained.  With 
our  male  contemporaries  it  is  quite  different,  for 
they  have  a  mode  of  praising  peculiar  to  theih- 
selves,  and  which,  taken  in  its  proper  acceptation, 
amounts  to  a  downright  condemnation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — ^to  wit, 
that  the  longer  an  old  bachelor  lives,  the  more  he 
is  pleased  with  young  and  blooming  innocence. 
There  is  i^omething  in  the  youthful  glow  of  female 
anticipation,  tis  yet  imchecked  by  disappointed  ex^ 
perienee — something  in  the  freshness  of  their  rosy 
cheeks,  the  frankness  with  which  they  pour  out 
.tiieir  imiocent  souls  before  us,  as  well  as  in  the  vi* 
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Facity  with  which  they  think,  and  feel,  and  act, 
that,  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  sympathies  of 
an  old  man  of  a  b^nevotent  heart.  He  yiews  them 
in  the  light  of  roses,  violets,  and  UUes,  animated  by 
an  immortal  soul,  and.  without  any  mixture  of  un. 
hallowed  passion,  would  cherish  and  protect  them, 
as  he  does  the  flowers,  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons  and  the  blasts  of  the:  elements.  For 
my  part,  I  love  to  look  on  them,  although  without 
a  wish  to  appropriate  their  smiles,  and  delight  in 
their  gay  prat^e,  even  though  they  were  discussing 
the  merits  of  a  bonnet  or  those  of  a  beau.  In  a 
word,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it,  I  had  rather 
be  the  favourite  of  young  hearts  than  old  heads,  at 
any  time.   - 

The  reader,  will  therefore  judge  of  the  satisfac* 
tion  I  experienced,  in  hearing  otir  firdt  number 
praised  to  the^  skies  by  these  unprejudiced  critics. 
They  were  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the 
prospect  of  once  more  being  niade  of  some  little 
consequence  in  the  world ;'  ai)d  one  of  them  con- 
fessed, that  since  the  young  fellows  had  taken  to 
admiring  thdmselves  so  inordinately,  they  had  been 
in  great  danger  of  being  entirely  neglected,  not- 
tlrithstanding  they  took  every  measure  to  escape 
objivion,  by  actually  filling  the  whole  street  with 
their  flowers  and  bonnets.  "  Now,  however,"  said 
she,  "  we  shall  have  somebody  to  bring  us  out,  and 
for  my  part,!  care  very  little  what  these  merry  old 
bachelors  say,  provided  they  only  talk  of  us.-' — "  I 


wender^"  says  another,  "who  Jie  means- ty  Tippy 
Tittipup^  Ichabod  Fungus,  Dick  Paddle,  and  the 
rest  of  them.  Now  do  tell" — addressing  my  friend 
Sophy^  who  will  pardon  my  calling  her  by  her  old 
famiUar  name  ■^"  now  do  tell  us—they  say  you 
know  every  one  of  the  authors,  and  all  the  charae* 
ters  brought  out— now  do  tell  us — ^won't  you  t^ 

In  vain  did  Sophy  assure  them  ^hat  no  cme  in 
particular  was  ndeant.  It  would  not  do ;  they  were 
all  certain  they  mu6t  mean  somebody,  and  I  made 
a  signal  to  her  not  to  insist  any  further,,  for  I  saw 
pretty  plainly  that  they  would  hot  relish  our  work 
half  as  well,  if  they  were  not  certain  "we  meant 
somebody."  At  this  moment,  who  ehould  enter 
but  Tippy  Tittipup  himself,  who  came  forward 
with  something  inst<ead  of  a  bow,  and  took  his  seat 
with  a  mighty  creaking  of  leather,  and  rustling  of 
harness.  Tippy,  who  had,  as  our  readers  will  rec- 
ollect, accompanied  Will  Wizard  and  myself  to 
a  ball  in  our  last  number,  recollecting  me,  addressed 
me  by  name  and  dissolved  my  incognito.  The 
youiiig  ladies  were  struek  dumb  from  that  moment, 
and  looked  at  me  beseechingly,  fus  if  to  beg  I  would 
not  tell  tales  in  "my  next  paper.  All  conversatioji 
was  npw  at  an  end,  for  even  Tippy's  interjection* 
and  disjointed  phraseai  seemed  to  be  run  out<^or 
rather,  I  am  inchned  to  beheve,  he  took  my  men** 
tion  of  him  on  a  former  occasion  ra(ther-in  dtidgeoiei* 
I  beg  his  pardon  .a  thous^d  times,  and  hereby  zsh 
aure  him^  if  he  will  keep  his  own  s^ret  I  will  keq> 
mine,  and  the  vvorld  never  be  the  vriser. 


Perceiving  ihe  restraint  of  the  company,  I  took 
a  hasty  leave,  and  went  home,  convinced  that  ke 
who  would  enjoy  unrestrained  the  pleasures  of  4go- 
ciety,  must  never  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  his  neigh* 
bour3,  or  undertake  the  tiask  of  pointing  out  their 
foibles.  For  my  part,  I  solemzdy  assure  my  read* 
ersj  that  I  would  willingly  forego  all  the  praises  i 
expect  to  receive  (from  posterity  kt  least),  if  I  could 
only  enjoy  the  delights  of  living  among  the  present 
generation,  and  laughing  a  little  at  their  foibles, 
without  being  known  by^a  single  soul. 


ADVERTISEMENT; 

HAViNabeen,  by  the  silent  acquiescence  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  elected  to  the  high,  station  of  re- 
dressers  of  all  private  and  domestic  wrongs— coun- 
sellors in  ail  difficult  cases  of  matrimonial  feuds ; 
censors  of  manners,  and  sovereign  arbiters  in  Hi 
matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  supreme  judges  of  those 
peccadilloes  which  the  gravity  of  that  sage  school* 
master,  the  Law,  disdains  to  punish — now  there- 
FOKE,  diis  is  to  give  notice  to  all  whom  it  md.y  c(hi- 
cem,  gende  and  simple,  married  and  single,  wise 
and  otherwise,  forthwith  to  make  knowh  their 
grievances. 

It  would  look  too  much'  like  those  gteat  bend- 
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factors  of  manls;iBd|  who  fill  the  newspapers  with 
certifical;es  of  the. wonderful^  efficacy  of  their  nos- 
trums^  were  we  to  boast  of  oar  qualifications  for  the 
duties  we  haye  thus  taken  upon  ourselves.  We 
acknowledge  there  are  cas^s,  especially  matrimo- 
nial ones,  beyond  the  reach -of  our.  utmost  8kiU> 
either  to  cure  or  alleviate,  as  there  are  diseases  of 
the  body  that  baffle  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the 
aforesaid  advertising  worthies^  and  defy  the  stoutest 
battery  of  bilious  pills.  .  Thus  much,  however,  we 
will  take  upon  ua  to  promise :  If  we  consider  the 
patient  within  4;he  limits  of  a  probable  remedy,  he 
may  be  certain  of  receiving  our  best  advice ;  and  if 
his  case  be  too  desperate  fqr  our  moral  materia 
medica,  he  shall  have  our  sympathy,  and  may  de- 
pend upon  our  secrecy  and  honour.  If  on  any  oc- 
casion we  think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
to  publish  one  of  these  cases,  the  name  of  the  party 
shall  be  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  fiction,  so 
that  even  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  most  arrant 
tabby  will  not  be  able-to  fathom  the  mystery. 

Should  there  be  any  married  woman,  then,  whose 
husb^d  had  rather  spend  his  evenings  abroad  than 
at  home,  or  who  loves  every  other  man's  dinner  and 
wife  better  than  his  own,  let  her  state  the  origin  and 
present  symptoms  of  the  case,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  cure  him  with  a  single  prescription,  prop* 
erly  administered.  As  one  of  the  many  proofs  of 
the  singular  efficacy  of  our  nostrum,  we  adduce  the 
following  affidavit ; — 


*  City  of  New-York,  ss. 

^^  Personally  appeared  before  me,  Charles  Chris- 
tian, special  justice,  Mrs.  Abigail  Applepye,  whiD 
maketh.oath,  that  h^r  l^iusband  was  for  sereral 
years -dreadfully  afflicted  with  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing at  home,  and  a  bad  habit  of  dining  out  and 
supping  at  taverns,,  whereby-  his  constitution  was 
greatly  injured,  and  her  domestic  happiness  entiiefy 
destroyed-^That  although  she.  had  tried  all  the 
usual  femedies^  of  advising,  lecturing,  scolding, 
pouting,  and  crying,  nothing  seemed  to  do  him  any 
good,  and  everybody  considered  him  incurable— 
That  one  of  her  neighbours  .at  last  advised  her  ap- 
plying to  an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ever- 
green, who,  though  he  did  hot  regularly  practise, 
had  performed  several  extraordinary  cures — ^That 
accordingly  she  went  to  him,  and  received  a  pre- 
scription, which  in  about  two  months  eiitirely  re- 
stored her  husband  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
the  society  of  his  wife  and  children. 

"  Abigail  Applepyb. 
"Sworn  before  me,  this  26th  of  April,  1819. 
(Signed)    "  Charles  Christian,  S.  J,  P.** 

We  have  a  pamphlet,  containing  certificates  and 
affidavits  of  more  ^an  three  thousand  cases  of  this 
natmre^  but  must  forbear  to  occupy  our  paper  with 
more  than  is  requisite  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  we 
are  not  mere  advertising  quacks,  like  those  who 
administCT  poisons  to  the  good  people  of  New- 
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York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  great  cities  of  the 
western  world.  Th^se  gaitiffs , advise  the  pubUc 
to  beware  of  counterfeits,  with  as  much,  impudence 
as  the  rogue  who  attempts  to  escape  the  gripe  of 
justice,  by  crying  "  stop^thief '  among  the  crowd. 

We  are  also  in  possession  of  an  infalUble-  'spe- 
cific, for  each  of  the  various  little  foibles  of  mar- 
ried women.  If  there  should  be  among  our  nu- 
merous readers  any  gentleman  troubled  with  a 
wife  too  much  addicted  to.dress,  gossiping,  dissi- 
pation, and  extravagance — or  given  to  envying  the 
superior  style  oi  a  particular  friend— ror  abandoned- 
to  a  habit  of  buying  things  she  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  because  they  are  so  cheap-^or  of  making 
up  for  the  waste  of  the  parlour,  by  the  parsimony 
of  the  kitchen— rlf,  in  short,  they  should  be  troubled 
with  any  of  the  everyday  foibles,  thiat  comci  not, 
it  is  true,  into  the  estimate  of  those  mighty  causes 
which  mighty  philosophers  assign  as  the  sources 
of  hiunan  suffering,  yet  are  at  the  bottom  of  much 
uneasiness,  let  them  apply  to  us,  with  a  certainty 
of  speedy  relief.  As  a  further  proof  of  our  skill  in 
this  line,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  an  old  friend  in  Charleston,  South  Caro* 
Una :— "  - 

"  Dear  Friend, 
"  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  ©latitude  for 
the  woiiderful  benefit  I  have  derived  from  your 
prescription.    You  know  my  wife,  though  in  the 


main  a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  has,  almost 
ever  since  our  marriage,  i)een  sorely  afilicted  with 
the  disease  of  buying.etery  thing  cheap.  '  For-  this 
purpose,  she  was  for  ever,  poring  over  the  news- 
ps^p^rs  for -bargains,  and  if  a  shopkeep^,  in  one  of 
the  most  remote,  dirty  lanes  of  the  suburbs,  adver* 
tised  aiiy  thing  cheap,'no  matter  whether  she  wanted 
it  or  nQt,'«he  never  failed  to  waste  the  ly  hole  morn*' 
ing  in  finding  the  place,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  home  a  cheap  a^icle  of  no  manner  of  use. 
But  her  paradi^e  was  an  auction.  Here  she  wasted 
more  than  half  her  time„  lost  her  temper,  and  in* 
jured  my  fortune.  It  happened,  rather  unluckily, 
that  Ae  wife  of  my  opposite  neighbour  had  been 
an  old  school-companion  and  dear  friend  of  my ' 
good  lady.  They  had  married  about  the  same 
time,  and  settled  in  the,  same  ^neighbourhood,  and 
as  both  their  husbands  were  in  the  legislature,  and 
possessed  about  equal  fortunes,  it  very  naturally 
happened,  that  the  two  friends  became,  in  process 
of  time,  vehement  rivals.  In  fact,  they  genersdly 
confronted  each  other  at  these  auctionis,  and  the 
consequence,  was,,  that  the  rogue  of  an  auctioneer, 
having  observed  this  rivsdship,  always  managed  to 
set  them  bidding  against  one  another,  To  be  sure, 
the  fortimate  purchaser  paid  double  for  her  prize, 
but  then  she  had  the  pleasure  of  triumphing  over 
her  rival,  which  was  worth  twice  the  money. 

"There  is  no  telling  you  what  an  incongruous 
mMkj  of  pfallsry  stuff  we  at  last  got  collected  in 


our  heUse.  It  resembled  otur  friend  Doctof  Ad^ 
die's  noddle,  which,  y.oii  Jsnpw,  i»  stujBfed  with  the 
odds  alxd  ends  and  driblets  of  a  little  of  every 
thing — except  useful  practical  knowledge.  When* 
e^er  my  wife  brought-home  any  thing  we  did  not 
know  v/hsX  under^heayen  to  do  with,  and  I  looked 
rathet  grave  thereupon,  she  always  disari&ed  mie 
vrith  *  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  we  dbn't  want  it,  but 
then  you  knoW  it  was  so  cheap.'  My  patienci^ 
and  fOrtui)ie  were  both  sinkitig  daily  linder  th^ 
operation  of  my  poor  wife's  disorder,  when  luckily, 
in  my  annual  tpur  to  the  north,  I  last  year  .fell  in 
with  my  dear  old  friend  at  Cockloft  Hall.  I  have 
now  the  happiness  to  assure  you,  the  prescription 
I  dien  received  has  operated  most  miraiculously, 
and  effected  a  complete  cure.  iMy  wife  now  never 
buys  any  thing  we  don'f  want,  merely  because  it  i» 
so  cheap,  and  has  become  such  aii  enemy  to  aue* 
tions,  that  she  has  made  me  promise  to  use  my 
utmost  efforts  to  have  them  put  down  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature. 

"  I  remain  your  grateful  and  obliged, 

"  Giles  Allington.    : 
«  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  12di,1819r 

.  **P.  S.— >-I  gave  my  opposite  neighbour  a  copy 
of  your  prescription,  and  he  assures  me  his  wife  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  cured."     ; 

Witbom  boastmg;  then,  we  may  tndy  sflbln, 
lliat  not  one  of  the  acute  diseases  incideRt  ta  tile 
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tetrried  state,  is  beyond  the  reach  cf  our  art.  li 
is  only  where  the  disor4er  has  become  chronic^ 
and  settled  down  into  a  confirmed  habit,  that  wef 
despair  of  giving  relief.  Obstinate  indifference^ 
unfeeling  apathy^  or  settled  dislike,-  are  equally  be* 
yond  our  skill }  not,  indeed,  will  we  answer  for  the 
success  of  any  of  our  prescriptions,  unless  where 
there  is  a  good  stock  of  loye  at  bottom.  The  ab- 
sence of  this  is  an  incurable  matrimonial  consump- 
tion, and  those  who  marry  without  the  tndispensa' 
ble  requisite  of  solid  affection;^  must  no  more  hop^ 
to  be  happy,  than  they  can  expect  to  be  well  wha 
are  born  without  a  Constitution.- 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  bav^  naany  ap«* 
propriate  specifics  for  persons  of  leiSs  mature  ages^ 
especially  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashion^ 
Some  of  these  have  produced  most  miraculous 
effects,  as  is  sufficiently-  substantiated  by  the  fol-r 
lowing  documents : — •"  i 

**  Miss  Barbara  Cockloft  presents  h6r  respects 
to  Mr.  Evergreen,  and  has  the  pleasurie  to  assure 
himi,  that  by  using  his  last  priescriptiori,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  Mr.  Wiziaxd ;  who,  she 
hopes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  doses  morfe,  to  bring 
to  the  point  she  wishes.  Mr.  Wizard,  yesterday,^ 
twice  raised  his  chin  from  the  edgef  of  the  sofay 
with  a  seeming  intention  of  saying  something  very" 
particular,  but  was  prevented,  I  believe,  by  my 
parrot  bursting  into  a  viplent  laugh  j^X  at  tlu^  sao' 

vov  I,^-D  7 
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meqt.    The  next  time  Mr.  Wfcsard  comes,  I  m^ 
tend  to  have  -PoUy  sent  out  of  the  room."  , 

"Saturday  morning,  11  o'clock. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Evergreen, 
"I  have  got  my  beau  again.  I  tried  the  pre- 
scription only  once,  and  sure  enough,  as  yoii  pre- 
dicted, he  came  back  yesterday,  and  brought  me  a 
most  beautiful  nosegay.  Poor  Miss  Pipkins  looks 
as  if.  she  had  lost  her  sweetheart,  and  I  am  so 
happy,  you  can't  think. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Mr.  Evergreen, 

"Ethelinde. 
"  P.  S. — I  intend  to  send  you  some  bride  cake 
to  dream  upon." 

*To  Anthony  Evergreen,  present. 
"  Dear  Tony, 
"  Quiz  my  wig,  if  I  haven't  done  the  business — 
popped  the  prescription — entirely  without  the  blunt 
you  know — dad  wouldn't  come  down — troubled 
with  the  shorts — quite  at  sea— d — I  a  harbour  my 
boy — ^popped  the  prescription — ^bills  paid — plenty 
of  the  real  stuff — tailor  be  hanged — :gi^  afloat- 
clear  the  streets — d — ee  if  I  spare  a  single  piggy 
in  all  Broadway.  Off  to  pop  the  question  to  Eth- 
elinde* 

"  Yours,  Tony — exquisite  Tony, 

"  Randie  Dandib.** 

We  hope  the  most  skepticsd  reader  is  now  satis- 
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fied.  If  not,  let  him  expire  ia  tfae  miseries  of  in- 
curable ignorance,  or  call  at  my  lodgings,  where 
he  shall  see  the  originals  of  the  foregoing  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  signatures.  Once  more 
then,  we.  invite  the  good  people  of  the  republic  to 
make  known  their  grieyances,  by  letter  or  other- 
wise. The  tra^ismission  will  be  free  of  expense, 
provided  our  patients  will  send  their  letters,  under 
cover,  to  John  Josselin,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  whose 
situation  entitles  him  to  a  frank.  Hp  has  also 
kindly  offered  to.  forward  our  ansyrers,  having  no 
scruples  on  that  head,  ever  since  he  heard  of  a 
member  of  Congress  sending  home  his  Unen  by 
mail  to  be  washed,  and  an  adjutant-general  who 
£ranked  his  old  boots  to  Philadelphia  to  be  mended. 


The  following  letter  from  an  elderly  young  lady, 
high  in  the  fashionable  world,  is  given  without 
any  comment.  Our  youthful  female  readers 
may  take  h^r  either  as  an  example  or  a  warning, 
just  as  they  like.   ' 

"  To  L^UNCEJtiOT  Lang^tapp,  Esq. 
"Sir,  ^ 

"  Thb  first  object  of  my  mother,  wjio  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly plain  woman,  and  had  been  much  neg. 
lected  in  her  youth  on  that  account,  was  to  make 

mer  a  beauty,    I  was  early  put  to  the  torture  of 
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porslets,  and  neveir  suffered  to  show  my  fsice  to  the 
Hessed  sun  for  fear  of  spoiling  my  complexion. 
3efore  I  could  read  I  h^d  a  dancing-4naster,  and 
knew  how  to  behave  n^yself  like  a  little  woman 
Jong  before  I  could  write  nay  name.  Luckily,  my 
Other  sisters,  of  whom  I  had  tWo,  resenabled  oui^ 
ipother  in  the  plainness  of  their  appearance,  and 
of  consequence  they  were  left  to  the  acquirement 
of  those  commonplace  accomplishments,  which 
are  entirely  beneath  the  attention  of  more  fortunate 
young  ladies  who  have  blue  eyes,  fine  complexions, 
and  foolish  i^anaes.  Accordingly,  lyhile  I  was 
stunned  by  music-masters,  tortutred  by  dancing-? 
inaster^,  j^nd  half  crazed  with  ItaUan  and  French 
^achers,  my  sisters,  like  poor  Cinderella,  were 
kept  to  household  affairs,  and  confirmed  to  a  plain 
English  education. 

"  For  iny  part,  I  had  so  many  things  to  learn,  that 
I  never  lesurned  any  thing.  -I  had  a  master  foy 
every  hour  of  the  dsjy,  and  one  lesson  succeeded 
ffliother  so  rapidly,  that  the  footsteps  of  one  were 
pbliterated  by  the  other, ,  long  before  they  could 
make  any  permanent  impression,  Iii|y  Italian-masn 
^er  \^as  a  h^^lf  crazy  poet,  and  my  music^master 
was  a  half  n^ad  musician.  The  poet  wrote  operas, 
\he  musician  set  them  to  music,  and  they  were  per-? 
•formed  at  our  house,  to  the  delight  of  numerous 
:^shioi>abIe  audiences.  Of  course  they  could  not 
^elp  being  in  raptures  with  my  performance  ;  and 
pf  course  the  Ve^T^ity  of  heing  the  heroin^  in  thejip 


exhibitions,  made  me  despise  the  more  solid  acqui- 
sitions,  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  world,  and 
only  make  a  woman  more  valuable,  without  giving 
her  eclat  in  the  circles  of  fashion. 

**  At  last  I  came  out  at  a  splendid  ball  my  mother 
gave  on  purpose  to  introduce  me  with  proper  dig- 
nity. I  went  through  aU  my  accomplishments- 
danced  a  gavot  with  my  dancing-^master,  who 
was  invited  on  purpose— sung  an  Italian  duet  with 
the  signior,  mid  talked  bad  French  with  every 
puppy  in  the  room.  In  a  word,  I  was,  to  use  the 
fashionable  singsong,  young,  rich,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished,  and  incense  fell  upon  my  head  like 
showers  from  heaveji.  My  mother  was  the  hap- 
piest of  mothers,  and  I^the  happiest  of  daughters — 
for  my  masters  were  all  discharged,  and  I  had  a 
train  of  at  least  twenty  beaux.    , 

"  It  is  nothing  to  be  a  belle  and  a  beauty,  unless 
one  can  break  hearts,  and  con^mit  murders  with 
one's  eyes.  My  ambition  was  to  be  the  death  of 
some  distinguished  youth,  and  to  establish  my 
claims  to  beauty  as  men  do  to  courage,  by  killing 
my  man.  I  had  heard  of  men  dying  for  love,  and 
was  determined  to  bring  about  this  wonder  if  possi- 
ble. The  great  secret  of  a  coquette  is  to  play 
upon  the  vanity  of  men,  by  making  each  believe 
himself  the  favourite.  This  is  the  very  essence  pf 
coquetry,  and  without  being  a  complete  adept  in 
this  mode  of  deception;  none  can  pretend  to  univer- 
sal conquest. 
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♦'  The  first  heart  I  tried  to  break  w«b  ihat  ef  a 
jrqung  medical  student,  the  iBon  of  a  rick  southern 
plaiitef,  He  was  a  very  Orondatfes  in  love,  so  fay 
as  talking  went,  ?^nd  so  sentimental,  that  he  could 
'  Veep  just  when  be  pleased.  His  susceptibility 
was  so  'keen,  that  he  was  always  in  love ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Cupid  never,  on  any  occfto 
pi  on  that  I  ever  heard  of,  betrayed  him  into  the 
impmdence  of  falling  in  love  with  a  lady  of  no  for-^ 
tune.  In  a  few  weeks  an  engagement  took  place 
between  us,  and  he  went  home  to  break  the  affair 
to  his  parents,  while  I,  not  liking  to  be  idle,  en» 
gaged  myself,  in  the  course  oif  the  spring,  to  three 
others.  While  I  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
young  squire's  return,  word  was. brought  me  that 
he  had  certainly  married  a  young  lady,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  gentlen?an  whose  plantation  adjoined 
that  of  his-  father, 

"  "  He  got  the  start  of  me,  but  I  was  resolved  to 
make  the  others  pay  for  it,  So  I-  played  them  off 
one  against  the  other,  and  made  such  a  delightfol 
medley  of  hopes,  fears,  and  jealousies,  that  J  was 
in  good  hopes  one  or  other  would  die  outright. 
But  for  all  this,  they,  every  soul  of  them,  grew  fiit, 
in  spite  of  love  and^  corslfets,  and  I  was  credibly 
informed,  not  one  of  them  ever  lost  a  night*s  rest 
or  a  meal  of  victuals  on  my  account,  As  a  la^t 
resOTt,  I  dismissed  them  all,, one  after  the  other,  in 
the  expectation  that  at  least  they  would  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  tlicir 


spirits.  My  mortification  was  excessire,  to  find 
myself  mistaken  again*  Not  one  of  them  left  the 
city  in  consequence,  and  I  was  deprived  even  of 
the  pleasure  of  letting  out  the  secret  of  their  dis- 
missal, as  well  as  my  mother,  whose  ipnde  con- 
sisted in  these  things.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
they  told  it  wherever  they  went,  and  what  is  more, 
some  of  the  oldfashioned  frumps  of  the  qity  took 
upon  themselves  to  call  my  conduct  unprincipledt 

"  I  forbear  to  tire  your  patience  with  the  history 
of  all  my  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  female  gloiy — by  killing  my  man.  Bachelors, 
widowers,  and  bucks — it  w^s  all  one  to  me,  my  in- 
tention  was  absolute,  and  for  six  years,  I  may  safely 
say,  I  never  remitted  my  endeavours  for  a  single 
day.  Neither  Alexander,  nor  Bonaparte,  ever  fag- 
ged through  such  tedious  and  laborious  years  to 
conquer  kingdoms,  as  I  did  to  conquer  hearts.  In 
two  instances,  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  killing 
my  man. 

"  The  first  was  an  old  bachelor  of  sixty-two  or 
three,  whose  heart,  if  he  ever  had  any,  was  long 
since  ossified,  but  whose  vanity,  for  that  was  his 
only  passion,  I  so  worried,  fed,  and  starved,  that  at 
Itength,  to  my  great  delight,  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
My  exultation  was  l>eyond  measure,  and  my  dear, 
kind  mother,  who  was  a  party  to  all  my  schemes, 
actually  shed  tears  of  joy  on  the  occasion.  Our 
triumph,'  however,  did  not  last  Jong,  for  on  ques- 
tioninir  his  physicians  dosely  on  the  subject,  they 
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at  last  confessed,  that  my  old  beau  had  died  of  an 
Mthma  of  thirty  years  standing. 

"  The  next  man  I  thought  1  had  killed  was  a 
dandy,  who  had  travelled  over  Europe,  and  brought 
home  all  the  requisites  to  make  him  pa9S  for  a  well- 
shaped  ^  man.  He  had,  as  I  was  informed,  ma- 
chines for  putting,  on  his  coat,  lacing  his  corsets — 
drawing  on  his  boots,  and  tying  his  cravat — and  he 
possessed  fourscore  and  ten  brushes  of  different 
kinds.  Here  was  a  man  worth  killing,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  essayed  all  my  powers,  and  launched 
sunbeams  from  my  eyes  that  would  have  melted 
the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  the  poles.  But  they  could 
not  melt  the  thick  ribs  x)f  his  corslets,  and  for  a 
long  time  I  despaired  of  penetrating  the  stuffing  and 
harness  that  iqcased  his  heart. 

"  One  night  at  a  ball,  I  thought,  however,  he  look^* 
ed  rather  unwell,  and  believing  this  a  fine  oppor* 
tunity  to  make  an  impression  upon  his  whalebone, 
I  asked  with  as  much,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  a 
little  more  tenderness  than  became  my  sex  and 
situation,  'what  ailed  him?'  On  a  sudden,  he 
threw  up  his  eyes,  turned  pale,,  placed  his  hand  on 
his  hearty  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  dropped  down 
dead  at  my  feet. 

"  I  screamed  a  dreadful  scream,  but  did  not  fsunt, 
on  account  of  my  anxiety  to  know  whether  the 
poor  man  was  dead  or  not.  Luckily,  my  fears  were 
soon  calmed.  A  physician  happened -to  be  present, 
who  directed  him  to  be  carried  into  another  roomy 
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where  his  corslets  were  unlaced,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bleed  him;  But  he  was  gone,  and 
the  doctor  affirioed  that  his  untimely  death  was 
occQ^ioned^  by  the  quantity  of  picjded  oysters  he 
had  taken,  and  the  tightness  of  his  corsets^  My 
mother  and  I,  however,  have  ever  since  looked 
very  sober  and  mysterious  whenever  the  affair  is 
mentioned,  and  always  take  care  to  whisper  about, 
^at  my  refusal  occasioned  the  catastrophe. 

'^  In  the  meantime,  I  am  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  my  conquests  have  lately  been  hmited 
^0  those  itinerant  foreigners  who  come  from  no  one 
Juiows  wheneer^belong  to  nobody  knows  who— ^ 
get  into  society  no  one  knows  how,  and  disappear 
po  one  knows  where,  To  be  the  death  even  of 
such  a  thing  would  be  something ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  one  of  these  mysterious  personages 
did  unaccountably  shoot  himself  last  winter.  My 
mother  insists  it  was  on  my  account;  but  there 
are  various  other  reasons  given,  and  as  the  njan  is 
not  likely  to  die  of  it,  I  don't  insist  upon  my  claim 
|o  this  high  hopour. 

.  "  In.  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  our  native 
beaux,  my  mother  is  convinced  that  the  taste  of  the 
pien  is  getting  to  be  very  depraved,  and  we  have 
H  now  setiously  in  contemplation  to  take  a  trip  to 
Europe.  As  I  have  a  tolerable  fortune,  and  it  is 
the  fashion  to  paint  abroad,  I  can  easily  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  my  youthful  bloom,  and  have  little 
do^bj  of  being  able  to  entrap  a  GeriQ^  baron^  of 
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perhaps  a  knight  companion  of  the  Badi,  and  bjB 
called  a  lady.  We  are  going  to  Ballston  next 
month,  and  if  nothing  better  offers  there,  shall  go 
abroad  in  the  autumn.  Perhaps  you  may  hear  from 
me  before  we  saili 

"Adieu,  so  long, 

"  AURELIA. 

"P.  S, — ^I  forgot  to  tell  you  my  sisters  are  both 
well-married,  and  live  happily  and  respectably 
enough,  though  their  husbands  aire  not  persons  of 
fashion.** 
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"HARDE    TYMES." 

Harde  tymes,  be  whenne  poore  meime  get  noughte  to  eate  ; 
Harde  tymes,  be  whenne  popre  menne  canne  get  noe  worke ; 
Harde  tjmes,  be  whenne  ye  colde  wyndes  brayelye  beate, 
Ande  babes  ynne  fyrelesse  chymnye  corners  lurke.  . 

Butte  shame  onne  them,'^  whoe  harde  tymes  idlie  plaine 
'Whenne  pampered  plentie  laughes  hymme  through  ye  lande, 
And  wheaten  loayes  be  halfe  as  bigge  againe, 
And  poore  menne  thanke  theyre  starres  wythe  nprays'd  hande. 

I  HAPPENED  yesterday  to  be  in  company  with 
some  half  a  dozen  wiseacres,  who  were  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  present  scarcity  of  money  and 
Stagnation  of  business,    iEach  one  had  his  theory 


to  account  for  this  state  of  things,  and  each  had 
his  remedy,  which  would  be  effectual,  if  it  could 
only  be  adopted.  One  maintained^  that  the  present 
scarcity  of  money  was  entirely  owing  to  the  India 
trade — another  to  the  peace  in  Europe — ^a  durd  to 
the  banks — a  fourth  to  the  brokers— ra  fifth  to  the 
want  of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures 
— ^while  the  sixth  had  not  yet  decided,  whether  the 
scarcity  of  money  was  oWing  to.  the  stagnation  of 
business,  or  the  stagnation  of  business  to  the 
scarcity  of  money.  All,  however,  were  for  calUng 
stoutly  upon  Congress,  that  sturdy  modem  repub- 
lican Hercules,  which,  it  seems,  is  to  get  every 
man's  wheel  out  of  the  mixe.  Instead  ^f  repres- 
sing that  spendthrift  spirit  which  has  grown  up  of 
late  years  in  this  country,  where  the  extravagance 
of  the  people  has  more  than  doubled*  the  speed 
with  which  wealth  has  been  acquired,  everybody 
;3eems  to  think  that  legislative  aid  can  remedy  his 
wants,  and  cure  every  evil,  moral  and  political. 
Experience,  however,  will  teach  its  lesson  at  last. 
When  all  the  temporizing  expedients  shall  have 
failed,  and  when  the  final  effect  of  each  is  foimd 
only  to  sooth  for  a  moment  the  disease,  which  soon 
returns  with  aggravated  malignity,  it  will  then  be 
discovered,  that  the  way  to  make  business  flourish, 
and  money  plenty,  is  simply  to  spend  less  than  we 
earn.  In  short,  we  shall  then  arrive  at  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  political  regulations  are  not  the  hedt 
possible  specifics  for  moral  evU — that  acts  of  Con- 


gress  can  neither  change  thedireclion^  nor  mitigatt 
the  force  of  habit;  and  that  what  depends  solely 
on  ourselves  cannot  be . performed  by  others.  We* 
have  not  delegated  to  our  goyemment  the  pow^ 
of  passing  sumptuary  laws  repressing  the  extrava-f 
gance  of  otur  citizens,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  6{  Gon** 
gress,  I  fear,  to  enable  those  to  p?iy  their  debts 
who  are  without  money  or  credit.  They  cannot 
pave  the  streets  with  precious  stonesy  nor  roof  our 
houses  with  plates  of  gold.  Exiriavaganee  is  th6 
disease,  economy  is  the  remedy. 

A  man  like, my  self,  whose  **  business  in  the  state 
makes  him  a  looker-'on  here  in  Vienna";^— who  i» 
without  the  temptation  of  avarice  to  stimulate  him- 
to  speculate,  and  whose  vanity  has  other  modes  of 
gratification  than  mere  wealth  can  fdmish,  often* 
sees  what  escapes  the  notice  of  actors  in  thes^ 
busy  scenes,  arid  without  being  wiser  than  they, 
may  suggest  what  is  useful.-  I  wouM  ^ish  neither' 
to  pass  for  a  censor  or  a  satirist,  hxif,  to  appear  sim-^ 
ply  in  the  plain  unassuming  diaracter  of  a  merry 
old  bachelor,  who,  if  he  can  do  nothing  else,  can 
sometimes  give  advice  to  those  whom  example  and 
inexperience  have  led;  astray. 

A  habit  of  thoughtless  extravagance  in  young 
married  people,  particularly  females^  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as  fatal  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  time.  It  is  owing  less  to 
the  fault  of  th6  youthftd  girl,  brought  up  with  a 
lotal  disregard  to  economy,  married  without  ezperir 


-ence  in  life,  and  ke^pt  by  her  husband  in  ignamnce 
of  his  real  resources,  than  to  the  mischievous^  nay, 
cruel  caiielessnesff  of  the  parent,,  who  too  often 
^neither  furnishes  example  dr  precept ;  and  the  ten- 
der, though  misitak^n  affection  of  tb^,  husband, 
whose  false  pride,  or  perhaps  something  better, 
testrains  his  confidence  until  it  comes  too  late. 

Among  the  most  weak  and  wasteful  habits  of 
modem  vanity,  ia  that  of  filling  a  house  with  expen- 
sive and  grotesque  decorations,  so  costly,  that  a 
mansion  cannot  now  .be  genteelly  furnished,  as  it  is 
called,  for  less  than  the  price  of  the  dwelling  itself. 
Akin  to  this  silly  x^xtravagance,  is  the  practice  of 
dressing  infants  in  all  the  flaming  finery  of  ^own* 
up  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Independent  of  the 
expense  of  this  folly,  which  ^ill  be  found  very  ma- 
terial in  these  difficult  times^  the  effect  on  the 
fiitute  destiny^  of  the;  child  cannot  b^  otherwise 
than  mischievous,  because  it  awakens  earlier  that 
latent  feeling  of  vanity,  which,  iff  proportion  to  its 
strength  W  its  weakness j  gives  a  character  to  ma- 
turity.. No  one  can  recollect  ^hen  they  received 
that  bias,  which  decided  the  colour  of  their  future 
life;  it  must,  consequently  be  decided  by  our 
most  early  impressions.  The  habits  of  youth  arc 
much  more  easily  acquired  than  obliterated; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain,  -than  that  children 
brought  up  in  the '  indulgence  of  fine  dollies,  will 
find  it  hard  40  dispense  with  them*  when'  tbey  come 

to  furnish  then^sehres.    It  is  extremely  probable, 
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that  rather  than  resign  what  Custom  has  made  to 
appeaar  indispensable,  they  will  resort  to  runniifg  in 
debt,"  or  to  other  means  equally,  perhaps,  more  fatal. 

The  other  morning  I  went  t6  see  a  youngfeiend 
of  mine,  who,  with  a  world  of  amiable  qualities 
and  a  deal  of  good  sense,  has,  I  fear,  been  seduced 
by- the  example  of  those  around  hini,  into  a  style 
of  living  quite  disproportioned  to  his  actual  reve- 
nue. He  had  a  small  fortune ;  but  it  was^invested 
by  him,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  com- 
merce, and  I  undeiwtand  he  has  followed  the  fash* 
ion,  and  traded  far  beyond  his  capitad.  Hi^  wife 
was*  a  spoiled,  thoughtless  young  girl,-  who  never, 
whil^  single,  dreamed  of  the  necessity  or  possibility 
of  checking  a  desire  for  expensive  gratifications^ 
and  who  has  been,  since  her  mamage,  fcept^  in 
equal  iterance  even  of  a  suspicion,  thai  pmdeniie 
luid  economy  were  the  •  cardinal  virtues  of  a-  wife 
and  a  mother/ 

I  found  her  with  three  little  ehildren,  the  eldest 
about  seven  years  ol^,  all  dressed  out  for  a  walk; 
and  as  I  love  to  witness  the  lively  wonder  and  un- 
disguised .  sensation,s  of  childish  inexperience,  I 
took  the  youngest  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied 
the  little  cavalcade  into  the  street.  I  could  not 
help  amusing  myself  with  the  finery  which  the  little 
things  displayed  about  their  persons;  The  two 
girls  were  dressed  in  pink  bonnets,  eked  out  v^rith 
bows  and  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers,  and  wore 
wider'  l^m  a  cap  ricUy  worked,  and  bordered  with 
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£ne  lace.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  fine  worked 
muslin  frock,  flounced  and  £urbelowed  to  the  knees, 
over  which  was  a  .kind  of  open  muslin  robe,  lined 
with  silk,  and  edged  with^lace.  The  eldest  wore 
jsilk  stockings,  but  the  other  cottcm,  I  suppose  from 
the.  difficulty  of  getting  silk  ones  su^iciently  small.  - 
The  boy  was  equipped  in  the  finest  broadcloth,  so 
gorgeously  bespoited  with  gilt  buttons,  that  he 
migl^t  almost  have  passed  for  a  new  constellation, 
if  he  had  been  suspended  in  th^  air,  like  the  little 
Cupids  at  the  theatre. 

As  we  proceeded,  I  began  heartily  to  repent  of 
my  gallantly  in  undertaking  to  escort  this  prema- 
ture fine  lady.-   Every  gewgaw  she  saw  in  the  shop 
windows. excited  her  desires — she  cried  fOT  every 
thing  she  saw,  and  was  gratified  with  every  thing 
she  cried  for.     The  good,  but  weak  mother,  soon 
emptied  her  purse,  and  succeeded  in  quieting  her 
f(Mr  a  Ume,  at  an  expense  that  would  have  main- 
tained an  industrious  frugal  family  for  a  week. 
The  cheap  toys-  which  formerly  answered  the  end, 
will  by  no  means  satisfy  the  matured  taste  of  an 
embryafine  lady  of  four  years  old.     Unluckily  for 
our  walk,  the  Uttle  creature  took  a  fancy  to  the 
clock  of  St.  Paul's,  whibh  happened  just  then  to 
rtrike;  and  as  this  corfd  not  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured,  she  began   to  cry  so  piteously,  that  the 
mother,  to  my  great  relief,  adjourned  our  little 
party  home ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
bstact  of  gallantry  ^f  the  kind  I  shall  ever  commit, 
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Returning  hame,  and  seating  myself  in  my  el- 
bow chair,  I  indulged  in  that  inveterate  propensity 
to  elevate  the  pslst  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  age.  I  . 
had  arranged  a. most  vinilent  attack  on  this  extrav- 
agant and  preposterous  mbde  of  decking  ourtabies 
in  all  the  expensive  ticappings  of  the  present  mode ; 
and  to  give  the  full  effect  to  my  declamations,  con- 
trasted this  custom  with  the  sober  grace  and  ra- 
tional'economy-of  ijniy  younger  days.  At  this  pre- 
cise moment,  however,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  my  flow  of  enthusiasm  checked  ^by 
the  sight  of  a  picture,  which-  has  for  more  tHan 
forty  years  decorated  tny  apartment  It  was 
painted  by  a  famous  artist  of  the  tim6s,  who  ex-  ' 
celled  in  communicating  to  his  likenesses  that  in* 
veterate  rigidity  of  muscle,  and  that  inimitable 
motionless  dignity,  by  which  the  pictures  of  that 
day  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  I  cannot  tell 
)iis  name,  for  the  .paip[ters  of  those  days  were  too 
mode'st  to  appropriate  their  productions  in  that 
manner,  and.quieUy  left  them  to  the  eonnoissfeurs, 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Guido,^  Mic^iael.  An* 
gelo,.or  at  least  Sir  Godfrey  Knellei*,  or  old  Nich^ 
olas  Vandyke*  AH  I  can  venture  to  assert  is,  that 
the  author  of  this  valuable  picture  was  bom  before 
the  discovery  of  that  admirable  improvement  in  the 
art,  by  the  aid  of  which  likenesses  may  be  painted 
with  such  wonderful  skill,  and  the  colours  so  dex-* 
terously  Qompounded^  as  to.  sympathize,  as  it  weie> 


yriik  the  originals,  fading  as  they  fade>  and  becom- 
ing pale,  sickly,  and  deatiihke,  in  proportion  as 
age  steals  over  the  featinres,  marking  them  for  the 
tomb, ,  It  is  a  decided  proof  of  inferiority  in  the 
old  masters,  that  their  colours  nev/er  faded,  and 
consequently  that  their  portraits  only  resembled 
the  originals  at  the  precise  moment  they  were 
painted,  and  were  consequently  mere  representa- 
tives of  the  past  instead  of  the  present.  This  de- 
ficiency is  however  remedied  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  improvejoaent  in  mixing  and  compounding 
colours,  which  I  have  just  noticed,  and  which  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  invaluable  results  of  those  vast 
imj^'ovements  in  the  science  of  chymistry,  which 
distinguish  this  age  beyond  all  others;  . 

The  picture  -to  which  the  foregoing  observations 
refer,  represiented.  Christopher  Cockloft  and  his  pa- 
rents, in  the  costume  of  some  threescore  years 
jfcgo,  when  the  squire  was  about  eight  years  old.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  old  lady's  cap, 
which  was  most  inimitably  plaited, — ^nor  the  lace, 
starched  as  stiff  as  a  network  of  silver  wire — nor 
against  her  brocade,  which  could  have  stood  its 
ground  alone  in  the  worst  qf  times — nor,  last  of  all, 
against  the  long  thin  waist,  and  high-heeled  shoes. 
Still  less  will  I  impugn  the  old  gentleman's  great 
wig  with  luxuriant  wooden  curls--rhis  coat  without 
a  cape,  but  incommoded  with  cuffs,  that  made  am- 
ple amends  for  the  absence  of  twenty  capes,  I 
reverence  all  these,  and  more  especially,  the  laced 
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cravat,  and  point  ruffles  at  the  wristbands,  the  lat* 
ter  6f  which,  like  the  long  nails  of  the  Chinese^ 
afforded  irrefragable  proof  of  the  gentility  of  the 
wearer,  since  they  precluded  the  possibility  of  ap- 
propriating the  hands  to  any  useful  purpose. 

But  by  your  leave,  Cousin  Christopher,  I  do  not 
meati  to  give  quarter  to  a  single  thread  of  thy 
buckram,  for  thou  didst  exhibit  a  most  uncommon 
specimen  of  a  species  of  dandy  now  ^together  ex* 
tinct  in  real  life.  The  reader  may  recollect  he 
was  about  eight  years  of  age.  His  face,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  picture,  was  short-  and  round,  like  the 
Spects^or's,  and  indeed  like  all  the  family,  whose 
physiognomy  has  been  modified  by.  the  contempla- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  paper  in  the  Hall.  Over  this 
short  face  he  wore  a. bag  wig,  the  effect  of  which, 
not  being  transferable  to  my  paper,  I  skall  leave 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  His  other  cos- 
tume consisted  of  a  full  suit  of  snuff-eoloured  clotby 
made  precisely  after  the  pattern  of  that  inimitable 
stiffness  Which  tlistinguished  that  of  his  father. 
His  cuffs  exuberant — his  waistcoat  handsomely 
embroideired  with  either  strawberries  or  pumpkins, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide — ^and  the  flaps  reached  about 
halfway  dowti'  his  thighs,  by  reason  of  which,  and 
of  the  shortness  of  his  breeches^  which  came  just 
below  his  kneepan,.  his  limbs  looked  marvellously, 
in  shape  and  colour,  like  those  of  a  brown  grass- 
hopper. His  legs  were  of  the  true  ^uniformity 
which  I  have  invariably  detected,  in  the  represenir 
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fttionft  of  human  figures,  old  and  young,  at  ^t 
date— high  inst«pB,  and -thin  ankles^  tapering  up 
most  elegantly  and  giracefully  towa^  a  little  round 
csif^  modesUy  r^treating^  as  it  were,  behind  the 
knee.  At  his  shoos,,  the  upper^leathers  of  which 
did  incontinently  aspire  towards  the  midway  of  the 
leg,  he  wore  a  pair  of  little  buckles,  not  unlike  to 
the  l^uckff  of  the  present  day,  and  the  name  at  his 
kneebands.  Under  his  arm  he^  carried  a  chapeau 
6m5,  which  I  would  have  given  something  consid* 
erable  to  hare  seen  on  his  head-^and  at  his  hip  a 
fonnidable  steel-hilted  sword,  which  the  painter, 
to  show  his  knowledge  of  antique  costume,  had 
placed  on  the  right  side,  in  imitation  of  a  Roman 
soldier.  It  appeared  that  this  was  the  young 
squire's  hunting-dress,  as  he  carried  a  gun  in  his 
band,  and  something  suspected  to  be  a  pointer  dog 
lies  in  an  obscure  c<wmer  of  the  picture.  The  best 
part  of  the  exhibition  was  the  expression  of  unut« 
terable  pride,  of  swelling,  overflowing  satisfaction, 
with  which  the  good  parents  ccMitemplated  this 
truly  inimitable  figure. 

I  hcMiestly  corfe$s,  this  unlucky  jricUire  pre- 
sented a  serious  bar  to  the  flow  of  my  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  past 
times^  I  could  not  help  acknowledging  little  Chris- 
topher was  a  fair  setoff  ^against  the  little  fine  lady; 
and  that  his  dress,  without  being  as  graceful  and 
convenient,  was  quite  as  expensive.  Indeed^  wiA 
aD'dua  leaniltg  in  £arour'<^  my  youthful  days,  I 
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was  compelled  to  confess  to  myself,  Uiat  in  this 
respect,  at  leasts  the  world  had  not  degenerated  so 
much  as  I  had  fondly  believed.  I  was  quite  soiry 
for  this,  for  one  loves  to  make  the  deg«[ieracy  of 
the  world  aoswei'  for,  what  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  the  blunted  perceptiens  and  repinii^g 
spirit  of  old  age* 

My  strictures  on  the  folly  and  extravagance  of 
dressing  up  iktle  babies  in  the  expensive  trappings 
of  fine  ladies,  were,  however,  by  this  untoward  pic^ 
ture,  abruptly  terminated.  No  moralist  can  rail 
with  proper  effect,  at  the  present,  without  &e  aid 
of  the  past ;  and  I  joined  the  tea*-table  at  the  Hall, 
where  I  had  made  a  little  Saturday  afternoon  vi^it, 
determined  to  make  amends  for  my  disappointment, 
.by  laughing  at  my  worthy  cousin  most  unmerci- 
fully. He  disarmed  me,  however,  at  the  very  first 
thrust,  by  affirming  that  the  children  of  those  days 
never  dressed  in  the  style  in  which  he  was  exhib- 
ited, except  to  get  their  likenesses  taken ;  it  being 
considered  a  sort  of  classical,  costume,  similar  to 
that  given  to  modern  statues,  to  make  them  look 
as  little  like  the  originals  as  possible.  Mrs.  Cock- 
loft, as  usual,  supported  her  husband,  by  assuring 
me  that  there  was  never  more  than  >one  such  suit 
in  a  family,  and  that  it.  was  the  most  economical 
possible,  because,  as  it  was  never  worn  but  upon 
this  and  similar  occasions,  and  as  the  fashions 
never  changed,  it  lasted  out  a  whole  generation, 
and  did  just  as  well  for  the  youngest,  ar  for  the 
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eldest  son.  I-  was  exceedingly  comforted  with 
these  assurances,  as  they  will  enable  me  to  resume 
my  strictures  with  a  good  conscience,  although,  as 
Evergreen  sayss,  I  can't  vouch  for  their  correctness, 
as  these  matters  ^^  happened  before  my  time," 
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PROM  MY  ELBOW  CllAIR. 

On  returning  to  take  a  peep  at  the  world,  after 
an  absence  of  some  half  a  score  of  years,  I  was 
Ktruck  with  the  vast  increase  oif  old»  bachelors  and 
maids  that  had  taken  place  in  that  time.  Many 
blooming  young  cueatures,  whom  I  had  left  with  a 
train  of  admirers,  put  of  which  the  most  fastidious 
maiden  might  have  gratified  her  capricious  fancy, 
have  faded  into  the  autumn  of  single  blessedness, 
and  become  members  of  charitable  societies  for 
want  of  something  else  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
Xmny  of  our  young  fellows,  who,  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  were  most  promising  candidates  for 
matrimony,  have  degenerated  into  dissipated  bach* 
elors,  who  go  every  summej*  to  the  springs,  to  wind 
up  the  clock  for  the  winter's  campaign,  and  look 
out  for  rich  wives.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  number  of  old  maids  and  old  bachelors,  among 
the  higher  classes  in  our  city,  who  bid  fair  to  re* 
main  so  all  their  lives,  so  that  in  process  of  time, 
gome  of  our  best  families' will  be  extinct. 
1  There  are  now,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Cockloft  family,  no  less  than  twefityTsevenr  pron^» 


ising  candidates  of  both  sexes,  iitcliiding  myself 
besides  nearly  an  equal  nwiber  in  some  other  an- 
cient  femilies,  I  do  hot  take  the  liberty  to  mention 
by  name.  "  '    \ 

Thoxigh  a  bachelor  myself,  I  i^ink  it  my  duty  to 
encoui^ge  matrimony  by  precept,  although  vanons 
substantial  reasons  have  prevented  my  doing  it  by 
example:  Ev^  nation  is  not  fitted  for  iJie  enjoy* 
meni  of  liberty,  neitheif  can  every  man  bear  the 
uncircumscribed  freedom  of  a  single  life.-  Mar- 
riage keeps  metx  out  of  mischief,  and  ^^omen  from 
talking  scandal,  by  givingtheih  a  motive  of  action, 
and  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  those  affections^ 
which,  if  not  centred  in  virtuous  connexions,  v^ill 
generally  lead  to  indulgences,  neither  sanctioned 
by  moral  precept  nor  the  institutions  of  civilized 
society.  Fev^  and  late  marriages  ori^nate  in  ex- 
travagant habits,  and  are  always  indicative  of  cor- 
faption  and  licentiousness  df  manners.  In  Europe, 
where  perfia;ps  they  have  carried  certain  social  re- 
finements somewhat  beyond  u«,ihere  is  most  im- 
ddubtedly  a  greater  relaxation  of  matrimonial  ties. 
It  generally  happetis  that  the  eldest  son,  among 
the  higher  classes,  is  the  brfy  one  that  can  afford 
to  marry.  The  others  being  left  to  the  patronage 
of  the  family  interest,  became  adventurers  in  the 
different  professions— fortune-hunters  in  the  city 
circles,  or  ftiischievous  idlers  in  drawing-rooms, 
where  they  not  unfrequently  amuse  their  leisure 
hours,  and  repay  the  hospitsdity  of  the  husband 
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by  undermining  the  principles  of  his  wife,  and  rob* 
bing  his  children  of  a  mother. 

For  these  reasons,  I  don't  like  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  bachelors  and  old  maids  increasing  at  this 
mischievous  and  alarming  rate.  The  principles 
of  very  few  meb  can  resist  the  temptations  of  lone* 
liness,  and  all  women  are  not  born  with  the  good 
sense  and  the  good  temper,,  to  enable  them  to  with* 
stand  the  united  force  of  ridicule  and  neglects 
Npt'  even  The  Stdcmce  of  Comfort j  and.  othef 
novels,  written  with  the  benevolent  view  of  recop- 
ciling  them  to  their  destiny,  can  subdue  the  heart 
and  the  affections  to  the  prospect  of  lingering  out 
a  Ufe  of  bsurren  uselessness,  lengthened  in  all  prob-' 
ability  beyond  the  existence  of  ev,ery  natural  and 
accustomed  protector,  and  passed  jtway  either  in 
lonely  selfishness^  or  d^pendance  on  those  who 
will  make  them  feel  their  situation.  .     .  .\ 

Custom,  which  makes  laws  for  nature  herself 
has  made  parents  and  husbands  the  only  honoura^ 
ble  protectors  of  single  women,  and^  though  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  brothers^  and  married  aslers 
afibvd  them  a  comfortal)ie  and  generous  support, 
fexperience  for  the  roost  part  justifies  the  belief  that 
it  is  oiily  with  the  parent,  or  a  husband,  that  a  wo- 
man feels  her  dependence  a  blessing  rather  than 
a  curse.  With  such  prospects  before  them,  it  is 
no  wonder  thai  single  women  past  a  certain  age 
are  apt  to  bec^ae  soured  with  the  world,  and  sel- 
dom take  much  pains  to  find  out  the  good  qualifies 


of  those  around  them.  Far  be  it  from- me  to  say 
this  is  always  the  case.  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one  lady  of  this 
description,  who  fills  the  station  of  her  choice  with 
as  much  dignity  as  usefulness,  and  whose  dehght* 
ful  vivacity  mdkes  her  the  charm  of  the  domestic 
circle,  as  well  as  the  favourite  of  society. 

Taking  every  tjiing  into  consideration,  however, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  best  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  to  nriarry,  while  they  can  carry 
'  into  domestic  life  a  reasonable  stock  of  sensibility. 
This  being  my  serious  opinion,  I  had  been,  ever 
since  my  return  to  town,  busy  in  seeking  for  the 
causes  of  this  alanAing  increase  of  what  Tippy 
Tittipup  quaintly  denominates  "unproductive  cap- 
ital." Conversing  on  the  subject  two  or  three 
months  ago,  with  my  friend  Sophy  Sparkle,  who 
joins  to  a  great  deal  of  experience  a  habit  of  quick 
observation,  the  fruits  of  which  are  tempered  by 
fliat  fine-edged  judgment  which  some^women  pos- 
sess, she  let  me  into  the  secret  at  once.  The  read- 
er shall  know  exactly  how  it  happened,  if  he  will 
only  have  a  little  patience. 

Entering  her  parlour,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do, 
without  ceremony,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming — 
"  Good  heavens,  madam,  what  a  melancholy  display 
of  autunmal  fruits — I  was  going  to  say— of  autum- 
nal leaves,  rather,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  this 
fine  morning.  Belles  of  thirty,  I  mean,  dressed  in 
all  the  colours  of  our  October  woods.    And  then 
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to  see  them  paired,  or  rather,  to  carry  on  the  figure^ 
supported  by  such  venerable  weadier-beaten  trunks, 
in  the  shape  of <  dandies,  of  forty,  playing  off  the 
vivacity  of  eighteen.  What  can  be  the  reason  of 
this,,  my  dear  ixiadam  ?  Formerly  it  was  some  dis- 
tinction to  be  an  old  bachelor — it  was  a  sort  oi 
luxury  which  few  partook  of-^but  if  I  live  ten 
years  longer,  as  I  shall  certainly  do,  being  little 
morie  than  sixty-five,  to  all  human  appearance,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  manry^  if  it  is  only. to  k^ep  up 
my  singularity..  You  have  been  in  the  world  lately 
— I  out  pf  it-r-unriddle  how  tdl  this  has  come  to 
pass?" 

"Look,"  said  the  lady,  "at  these  gilded  ser- 
pents— their  mouths,  you  see^  are  wide  open  against 
matrimony.  Admire  these  Wilton  carpets,  ratteea 
chairs,  lookingrglasscs  reaching  from  the  pier-table 
to  the  ceiHng-^these  curtains,  whose  pripe  is  above 
rubies-.  Lastly,  look  at  me^ — ^not  that  I  expect 
you  to  fall  in  lov^  with  my  person.  Look  at  me. 
I  carry  the  riches  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
about  this  little  frame  of  mine.-  Above  all,  look  at 
this  little  woman  of  four  years  old,  just  dressed  fop 
a  morning's  walk.  You  see  she  is  decked  out  like 
her  mother — and  her  education  already  begins  to 
form  a  notable  item  in  oxh:  family  expenses.  We 
have  four  children — ^two  boys  and  two  girls.  The 
first  dress  in  nothing  but  the  finest  broadcloths,  and 
the  others  run  up  milliners'  bills,  that  I  suppose 
would  frighten  the  very  rats  of  Cockloft  Hall..    All 
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these  are  so  many  arguments  against  matrimony. 
Can  you  wonder,  then,  at  the  number  of  old  belles 
and  beaux  about  town  ?" 

"  But,  madam,  if  people  can  afford  these  elegant 
luxuries,  and  have^such  rosy-cheeked  cherubs  as 
this  withal,  I  don'i  see  how  they  can  possibly  oper- 
ate against  the  state  of  matrilnony.  Explain  your- 
self, most  divine  Pythia,  for,  in  hone^it  truth,  you 
put  me  in  mind,  sitting  there;  on  that  indescribable 
fiofa,  tripod,  or  whatsoever  else  it  may  be  called,  of 
a  sorceress  bewitching  and  puzzling  mankind  with 
oracular  obscurities,  promulgated  in  th^  midit  of 
hissing  serpents  and  fiery  dragons." 

"  How  dull  you  are  this  morning,"  answered  my 
lively  friend;  "  don't  you  perceive,  that,  though  my 
husband  has  a  certain  income  which  enables  him 
to  afford  all  this,  yet,  if  these  luxuries  are  now  con- 
sidered ajs  indispensable  accompaniments  to  matri- 
mony, among  everybody'  above  the  rank  of  pau- 
pers, this  must  necessarily  prevent  a  vast  nimiber 
ifrom  matrying  at  all;  or,  if  they  do  marry,  cause 
them  to  run  in  debt,  and  be  ruined  in  the  end." 

^*  But  how,  madam,  can  all  .this  frippery  be  so 
indispensable  ?  People  can  live  now  as  they  used 
to  do-r-can't  they — according  to  their  means,  or 
their  certain  prospects  ?  There  is  no  actual  neces- 
sity, I  suppose,  for  people  with  Uttle  to  begin  %l\,e 
world,  to  enter  into  a  con^petitiqu  with  those  who 
are  rich.^' 

•''Mr.  Launcelol  taQgst^g*,  you  h%ye  certainly 
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been  living  in  the  root-house  at  Cockloft  Hall. for 
the  last  ten  years — ^necessity !  What  is  necessity  ? 
Why,  nothing  more  than  the  law  which  obliges 
people  of  a  certain  something,  or  somewhat,  which 
seems  to  designate  them  as  fellow^reatures  in 
fashionable  society,  to  do  as  others  do.  Nobody 
now,  not  eyen  beggars,  can  put  up  with  the  mere 
decent  comforts  oi  life.  The  beggar  must  have 
money  as  well  as  meat-— and  with.those  who  only 
borrow  without  paying,  a  certain  portion  of  style 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  ensible  them  to^exist. 
If  two  young  people  of  our  acquaintance  were  ac- 
tually in  the  last  stage  of  modern  love,  dying  for 
each  other,  they  would  no  more  think  of  marrying 
than  hanging,  unless  they  could  live  in  a  three  story 
house,  in  a  fashionable  street,  with  plenty  of  gilt 
alligators^  dragons^  and  serpents." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  great  knock  was  beard, 
ftnd  Sophy,  as  is  sometimes  custonaary  with  well- 
bred  ladies,  taking  a  peep  from  th6  corner  of  the 
window,  observed,  in  a  low  tone — "  Now  you  shall 
see  a  living-specimen  of  what  I  have  attempted  to 
describe.  Here  comes  a  predestined  old  md,id, 
and  a  bachelor  in  perspective."  A  pair, of  fashion- 
ables now  came  in,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
present  modes,  which  I  would  describe,  were  not 
the  thing  impossible.  ^ 

As  they  took  me  for  some  country  neighbour  of 
Sophy's,  they  paid  no  more  attention  to  me  than 
If  I  bad  been  ^  piece  of  oldfashioned  furniture, 
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long  out  of  dater— so  they  talked,  on  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  The 
gentleman  toojs.  frequent  occasion  to  n^ake  honoura- 
ble menlioU  of  his  horses-r-one  of  which,  he 
actually  swore,  had  trotted  seventeen  miles  an  hour, 
over  Hempstead  plain — ^his. dinners  and  suppers  at 
different  hotels ;  his  wagers  of  wine ;  his  bettings 
at  various  times  made  up  the  residue  of  his  con- 
versatipn;  and  he  found  means  to  convince  me,  in 
a  few  minutes,  that  he  must  be  either  very  rich,  or 
tha^  to  use  a  phrase  of  Tippy  Tittipupy  the  trades- 
men **  had  not  yet  smoked  the  joke!" 

The  little  belle,  was  giving  an  account  of  a  party 
given  by  Mrs.  Brutus  M^Wiggen  the  night  before, 
and  where  she  wore  a  dress,  the  cost  of  which 
made  my  wig  stand  an  end.  To  make  the  moral 
of  this  exhibition  more  striking,  Sophy  mischie- 
vously drew  her  out,  by  admiring  first  her  bonnet, 
then  her  shawl,  her  laced  veil,  her  frock,  and  lastly, 
her  very  shoes,  which  I  obiserved  were  of  white 
satin.  She  inquired  theepst  of  each  article,  which 
I  conmiitted  to  memory,  and  upon  summing  up, 
the  whole  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  dollars.  .With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
articles,  this .  dre^s  would  require  renewing  three 
or  fom*  times  a  year,  so  that  the  clothing  of  this 
little  piece  of  mortality  certainly  could  not  come 
to  less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  This  sum,  accord- 
ing te  Mr.  Birkbeck,  woul4  pay  for  the  building 
of  about  tbir^  of  such  h^use^.  as  the  b^ttey  Qort 
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of  people  inhabit  in  Illinois  and  the  other  new 
Btates.  I  was,  to  say  the  truth,  not  a  little  amused 
with  the  nonchalance  of  the  young  creature,  who 
Bfcke  of  throwing  away  mcmey  as  if  she  had  an 
exchange  bank  at  her  command.  All  her  ideas  of 
enjoyment  were  connected  with  the  gratification 
of  this  dangerous  propensity  to  extravagance.  I 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  an  obsenratipn  £die 
made  in  reply  to  Sophy  Sparkle^  who  admired  the 
working  of  her  frock>  and  affected  to  believe  it  was 
done  by  herself — "  L(^d,  no,"  said  she ;  "you don't 
think  I  would  take  the  trouble.  The  truth  is, 
muslin  is  so  cheap  that  it  woiild  be  quite  viilgar  to 
wear:  it,  if  the  cost  was  not  increased  ten  times 
over  by  the  work  and  trimmings." 

When  they  were  gone,  I  inquired  the  names  of 
these  visiters,  bbserving  that  I  wondered  I  did  not 
recollect  them,  as  they  must  belong^  to  people  pf 
great  wealth.  "That  is  more  than  I  can  tell," 
replied  she ;  "  all  I  know  is,  that  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  is  ^very  three  or  four  days  running 
after  my  husband  to  borrow  money  to  take  up  his 
notes.  As  for  the  young  man,  his  father  was  a 
bankrupt  about  two  ye^rs  ago,  and  I  believe  has 
nothing  but  what  he  could  make  by  a  successftd 
speculation  of  that  sort.  The-  son  lives  by  his 
witSj  I  imagine,  or  by  the  present  stock  of  credulity 
still  left  among  tradesmen — ^but  I  grow  scandalouiky 
and  invite  you  to  a  walk  in  Broadway."--"  In  the 
naime  of  heaven  P'  exclaimed  I,  '^  what  will  be  the 


end  of  all  this  V — ^*  OH  bachelors  and  old  maids," 
aiuswered  the^lady,  smiling,  as  the  seivant  brought 
in  the  little  fine  ladyv  dressed  out  for  a  walk  in  aU 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
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TO  LAUNCELOT  I^ANGSTAPF,  ESQ. 

"  I^ew^Yorky  July  Sth,  1819. 
**  Sir, 

"As  you  profess  to  give  advice  in  all  difficult 
cases  of  matrimony,  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  mine. 
The  short  and  the  l6ng  of  the  matter  is,  I  am  the 
envy  of  all  my  married  acquaintance,  and  the  most 
unhappy  creature  you  can  imagine.  My  husband, 
everybody  says,  is  the  best  husband  in  the  wwld, 
and  yet  he  is  continually  tr5ring  my  temper,  be- 
cause nothing  in  this  world  puts  him  in  a.  passion. 
Did  he  merely  reserve  his  passive  good-nature  for 
me  and  the  children,  I  might  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment, and  feel  some  little  gratitude ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  he  destroys  the  value  of  the  whole 
thing  by  making  it  so  common. 

"  The  other  day,  a  man  who  brought  home  a 
purchase,  was  so  impertinent  as  to  insinuate  that  I 
had  agreed  to  pay  more  for  it  than  I  really  did ; 
upon  this  I  felt  so  angry  that  I  called'  my  husband 
out  of  his  study^  who,  ini^ead  of  taking  my  pait^ 
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and  tunUHg  the  impudent  fellow  out  of  the  house, 
Tery  coolly  paid  the  defnand,  and  contented  him- 
iBclf  with  observing,  *  My  dear,  whenever  you  buy 
liny  thing  of  people  you  don't  know,  always  ask 
for  a  bill.'  I  was  in  such  a  fume,  that  if  I  had 
thought  it  would  have  done  any  good,  or  rather  any  ^ 
)iapn,  I  would  have  lectured  him  finely.    . 

♦*  Another  time,  our  youngest  boy  got  into  a  fight 
with  the  son  of  one  pf  the  neighbours,  who  was 
almost  twipe  as  large  as  our  poor  little  fellow,  who 
c^me  home /with  his  face  all  scratdied,  and  his 
clothes  coviered  with  mud.  I  was  just  patting  on 
txiy  bonnet  to  go  over  and  expostulate  with  the 
mother  of  this  goodrfor^nqthing  hoy,  who  every- 
body, said  bogan  the  quarrel,r  when  my  husband 
came  in.  Upon  this  I  told  him  the  story,  and  in- 
sisted upon  hii3  going  himself,  and  seeing  the  boy 
well  whipped.  But  no — rnot  a  foot  would  my  good 
man  stir.  ^  AH  I  could  get  out  of  hini  jvas,  '  My 
dear,  boys  must  fight  sometinaes  as  well  as  men, 
and  it  is  best  to  let  them  settle  their  own  quarrels.' 

**In  ^hort,  my  dear  Mr,  Langstaff,  1  have  no 
patience  vdtb  him,  that  is  the  honest  truth.  I  have 
tried,  merely  as  a  curious  experiment,  to  put  him 
out  of  temper,  but  in  vain.  I  opposed  his  politics, 
,bis  religion,  his  plans  of  every  kind— I  found  fault 
^ith  his  dregs,  his  furniture,  house,  carriage,  every 
thing ;  and  the  other  day,  on  his  bringing  me  home 
a  beautiful  dress  as  a  present  on  the  return  of  our 
.wedding-day,  turned  up  my  nose  and  (heaven 


,  * 

forgiTe  me)  declared  it  the  most  vulgar,  oldfasbioii- 
ed  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  All  wouldn't  dp.  He 
only  replied,  -My  dear,  the  people  who  sold  it 
told  me  it  v^as  of  the  newest  pattern.'  This  Was 
beyoiid  all  bearing ;  I  could  stand  it  ao  longer.  I 
flung  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming,  *  Why  don't  you 
get  angry,  you  stupid  man  V  and  just  heard  him 
reply,  as  I  shut  the  door — 'Angry,  my  dear— what 
should  I  be  angry  about?' 

"  Seeing  my  husband  so  mild  on  all  occasions, 
under  the  ihost  trying  provocadpns,  I  began  at  one 
time  to  suspect  that  all  this  proceeded  from  cow- 
ardice ;  but  this  suspicion  was  done  away  by  his 
joining  a  vohmteer  company  during  the  late  war, 
and  distinguishing  himself  at  the  encampment  on 
Haerlem  Common,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  ex- 
cellency, the  present  conunander-iu-chief,  lately 
brevetted  him  for  his  services.  I  have  therefore 
lost  all  hope  of  irightemng  him  into  a  passion,  and, 
AS  a  last  resort,  am  fain  to  apply  to  you,  for  your 
advice  on  this  melancholy  occasion.    . 

^'  I  am,  Mr.  Lang8ta£[^  your  unhappy 

•  s 

I 
.  TO  LAUNCELOT  XANOSTAFP,  ESQ* 

''.Charleston,  July  lUh,  1819. 
"Sir, 
"Everybody  says  I  am  the  most  miserable 
ccaatore'  in  the  worid,  and  whal  everybody  says^ 
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• 

you  know,  must  be  so.  My  husband,  it  is  true,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  only  that  lie  ^never  happens 
to  be  in  a  goocj-humour  in  his  own  house,  except 
when  we  have  company.  He  keeps  all  his  sweets 
for  out-door  exhibition,  and  treats  nie  to  the  bitters. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered..  -Before  we  weie 
married,  he  never  contradicted  me— and  since,  he 
has  never  agreed  with  me,  Except  once,  when  he 
unvf^arily  assented  to  an  exclamation,  of  mine,  on 
breaking  a  fine  dish  of  cut  glass — ^that  *  I  was  the 
most  careless  creature  in  the  world.'  Recollecting 
himself,  however,  h^  immediately  insisted  it  was 
not  carelessness,  but  sheer  wilful  design,  for  the 
|}urpose  of  spoiling  his  temper  and  running  him 
into  new  expenses.  ^ 

^^  When  he  is  home,  I  dread  his  going  abroad,  for  I 
know  he  will  make  himself  amends  for  the  restiaiiit 
he  puts  (HI  his  peevishness,  by  letting  out  bravely 
when  he  returns;  and  when  abroad,  I  dread. his 
coming  home,  from  painful  experience  of  what  I 
^m  to  expect.  The  children  are  so  much  afraid 
pf  him,  that  their  apprehensions  when  in  bis  pres- 
fence  make  them  pass  for  idiots  when  he  asks 
^hem  to  «ay  their  lessons,  or  repeat  some  of  the 
little  stQries  I  tefich  theip;  aiid  the  servants  are 
pure  to  commit  some  awkward  blunder,  from  the 
very  pains  they  take  to  avoid  it.  For  my  part,  I 
^as  bom  with  a  spirit  of  endurance,  and  my  dis- 
position is  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  the  being 
^ho  protects  and  supports  mQ~^nd  my  cbildreQt    It 
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is  my  ambition  to  exhibit  to  my  hu»balid^  when^* 
ever  he  passes  the  threshold,  a  smilii^  and  happy 
home — such  as  a'good-natm'ed  man  Would  delight 
to  return  to,  and  even  a  peevish  one  could  net 
behold  without  complacency.  But  indeed,  Mr/ 
La&gstaff,  I  begin  to  despair^  and  my  efforts  are 
now  saddened,  with  al^iost  hopeless  despondency; 
Endurance,  acquiescence,  complaisance^  and  sub^ 
mission,  seem  but  to  pamper  this  infirmity ;  and  I 
fear  tiiat  myself  and  my  Kttle  children  are  doomed 
to  be  the  patient  victims  of  an  tmeoiHjuerable  habil 
<rf  peevishness; 

"  Do  not  suppose,  Mf.  Langstaff,  that  I  can  erei 
be  brought  tO  a  ^atte  of  indifference  to  this  <r6'at-' 
incnt  of  ttty  husband.  Peevish  though  he  be,  he 
fvossesses  many  of  those  qualities  which  win  the 
lasting  affections  of  our  sex,  who  are  bom  tcf 
cherish  and  reward  them.  He' is  generous  and 
brave,  and  his  talents  het^e  filled  him  theadmira-* 
tion  of  his  friends.  In  shorty  he  is  wortihy  of  a 
woman's  affection,  nofwifhstanding  his  peevJshfiess, 
which  I  am  sure  originates"  more  from  hiaibit  than  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  giving  pain.  Neither  can  J 
^ver  g6t  lised  to  this  nidde  cff  finding  fault  with 
every  thing.  We  may  become  recoiiciled  to  poVJ 
erty — we  may  submit  to'o6casiorfal  unkmdifiess,  if 
ft  be  followed  by  i^eturhlng^nd^arment — we  may 
resist  our  affections,  and  conquer  our  antipathiesrj 
But  to  pass  through  life  under  the  irritation  of  per> 
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petual  and  growing  pejevishnessr^  is  not  in  the  phi* 
losophy  of  woman ;  at  least,  not  in  mine. 

"  My  last  hope  is  from  you*  My  husbaiid  is  a 
man  of  sense ;  for- were  he  a  fool,  I  should  neither 
lore  him,  nor  hope  for  bis  reformation  from  any 
thing  that  you  or  I  could  say.  Should  he  ever  read 
this  letter,  it  may  touch  his  heart  to  hear,  what 
perhaps  may  not  have  caught  his  attention — ^for  the 
habit  of  doing  a  thing  often  blinds  us  to  its  conse** 
quences-^that  by  the  indulgence  of  this  fretful  ir- 
ritability, he  is  deadening  the  affections  and  stinting 
the  minds  of  his  children,  at  the  moment  that  the 
heart  of  their  mother  is  breaking. 

^^  In  the  meantime,  if  there  be  any  charm  in  your 
'poSiSession  to' sooth  the  irritations  oi  a  long-indulged 
habit  of  complaint-^if  there  be  any  thing  in  your 
philosophy,  Mr.  LangsitafF,  to  enable  me  to  subdue, 
or  to  endure^  this  worst  species  of  domestic  torture, 
I  beseech  you  not  to  withhold  it  a  moment.  I  rest 
in  hope, 

"  Your  anxious  .friend,  ' 

"Janb  Irbt.'*: 

1 

I  never  was  more  puzzled  in  my  life  than  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  these  two  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  not  to  say  desperate  cases.  The 
good-humour  of  the  first,  and  the  ill-humour  of  the 
second  gentleman,  seems  equally  obstinate  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cujce  A  habit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  litde  rubs  that  lie  in  every  poidi  of  life,  how« 
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ever  smooth  it.  may  be,  or  a  like  habit  df  Btumbting 
over  erery  straw,  and  getting  out  of  patience  wiUi 
die  most  trifliiig  matter,  constitute  the  great  differ- 
ence iii  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  shape  not  only 
their  destinies;  but  those  of  the  little  circle  around 
them.  With  respect  to  theprovoking  good-njatured 
husband,  I  would  advise  the  lady  to  begin  wi^ 
affecting  an  utter  indifference  to  every  thing  that, 
excites  uncomnaon  interest  in  his  mindr— to  be  al- 
ways sad  when  he  is  in  spirits,  and  always  merry 
when  he  is  melancholy.  If  this  don't  answer,  let 
hear  throw  ka  an  ill-cooked  ^dinner  two  or  three 
days  in  succession.  If  this^  is  not  sQp€ient»  let 
her  fiAd  fault  with  his^  poetry,  if  he :  writes  mys 
winch  I  think  cannot  fail  of  doii^  the  business. 

With  tegard  to-  my  other  amiable  and  unfortu-; 
nate  correspondent,  my  advice  is  limited  to  one 
single  attempt.  Let  her  try.:  what  she  can  do  by 
turning  the  tables  upon  Mf.  Irby>  putting  him  on 
the  defensive,  bybein^  ien  times  as  peetish  as 
himself,'  and  beginning  to  find  fault  before  be  has 
any  chance.  This  habit  of  fretful  peevishneais  is 
a  weak,  cowardly  habifc,  which  often  shrmks  bi^fbre 
the  least  opposition;  it  grows  with  patient  acqui- 
escence, but  is  not  unfrequently  quelled  if  the 
worm  but  turns-  Perhaps  too,  na  Mr.  Irby  is  a 
man  of  sense,  hie  may  perceive  in  others  the  infirm-; 
ity  he  does  not  detect  ia  hinaself^  £x$a|^8  o£ 
▼iceiaiid  deftnemity  often  WiSJ^reiDnAatio^^  which 
those  rfvktftie  bate  TOlblyjyMtd^.    If  both  the 

10 
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ladies  should  at  last  fail  in  their  object,  I  fectm 
'  mend  them  to  change  husbands,  as  a  most  infalH 
ble  specific  for  their  eomplaiats.  I  shajl  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  letter  fr<m  a  gentleman,  whdse 
case  I  ccmsider  so  desperate,  that  I  wiH  hot  trouble 
him  with  any  adyice,  unless  the  lady  ^should  for- 
tunately lose  her  beauty. 

iPa  LAUNCBtOT   LAl^STAFP,  ESQ. 

'' Boston,  6th  July,  1&19' 

*'  I  had  the  misfortune  to  many  a  celebrated 
beliuty,  who,^  while  single,  had  bee^  at  every  gr^t 
city-*-visited  every  public  place — ^attracted  the  at- 
.tention  of  every  distinguished  beau — ^refused  some, 
and  coquetted  with  alL  She  had  in  faxit,  as  it  were, 
overrun  this  great  country  in  ev^ry  direction,  and 
spared  neither  age  nor  ugliness.  Of  course  there 
were  no  more  new  worlds  to  subdue  hi?re,  and  afl 
the  p^ain  unfided  citizens  had  become  objects  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  conquest.  Accordingly,  not  long 
after  out  ^marriage,  she  lost  her*  spirits; — then  she 
lost  her  colour-T-then  she  lost  her  health — and  then, 
.finally,  nothing  but  a  voyagfe  to  Europe  could  save 
the  dear  cree^ure^a  life. 

"  To  the  alnioBt  total  ruin  of  my  affairs,  I  was 
at  last  firetted  into  going  abibad^  At  Faxis,  my 
wife  was  an  object  of  tiniveisal  admiration.  ^  The 
highest  nobility  liowed  before  her,  a&da  motft  il- 
Vislrious  le^hnate  monarch  padd  her  such  pointed 
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attentions,  that  her  character  was  brought  into  ques- 
tion. In  sl)i6rt,  everybody  congratulated  me  on 
the  possession  of  madame,  and  I  was  thejnost  en- 
Tied  and  miserable  of  husbands.  At  last  some 
other  beautiful  stroller  came  that  way;  my  charm^^ 
ing  madame,  being  no  longer  a  novelty,  began  tto 
be  neglected — ^the  air  of  Paris  consequently  did 
not  agree  with  her — ^and  we  went  over,to  England. 

"  Here  my  wife  'was  even  more  admired  than  at 
Paris.  John  Bull  was  in  raptures ;  the  royal  dukes 
(it  was  before  they,  so  patriotically  msmied)  paid 
her  the  greatest  attentions,  and  it  was  wliispered 
that  a  certain  great  personage  found  Ho  fault  with 
her,  except  that  she  tvas  rather  too  young,  and  not 
sufficiently  emftonpomf.  For,  my^part,  I  soon 
grew  sick  of  this  business.  I  was  invited,  it  is 
trtte,^with  my  wife,  but  they  paid  no  i^ore  atten- 
tion to  me  at  these  parties  than  did  my  lady,  who 
had  been  taught  that  it  was  vulgar  to  speal^  to  her 
husband,  except  when  she.  had  occasion  fdr  money. 
My  aflfaiys  at  home  also  claimed  my  attention,  for 
I  a$sure  you,  no  man.  can  keep  such  distinguished 
company  without  paying  for  the  honour  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Accordingly,  I  gathered  myself 
together  one  day,  and  expressed  my  intention  to 
return  home  immediately^ 

"  Poor  madame  took  the  proposition  very,  very 
hard,,' and  fell  into  hysterics!  but  it  would  not  do; 
we  embarked,  and  arrived  safe  in  this  city:  Now, 
Mr.  LangstafF,  corned  the  wonderful .  part  of  the 


a&kir.  My  wife,  who  looked  kb  blooming  to  a 
lOse,  ftnd  to  every  eye  seemed  in  perfect  heahh» 
had  not  been  among  her  friends  and  in  her  natrre 
air  one  week,  before  her  old  disorder*  returned  with 
its  former  alarming  8ymf>toms.  She  looked,  to,  be 
dure,  as  iisual ;  she  ate  and  slept  as  usual ;  and  if 
you  judged  by  the  usual  symptoms^  was  qrdte  well. 
Still  she  assured  me  her  hpalth  was  grsKlually  <ler 
dining,  and  the  other  day  produced  a  certificate 
from  Dr.  Wormwood,  that  nothing  but  ^  change 
of  air  would  save  her  life. 

"  What  could  a  man  do,  Mr;  Langstaff  ?  Here 
was  both  the  authority  of  the  patient  and  the  doc-' 
tor.  I  offered  to  travel  during  the  wh6le  summer, 
and  ^pend  the  winter  in .  Charledton-^I  offered  a 
toyage  to  Bermuda — ^but  all  would  not  do— nothing 
but  England  or  Prance  would  resuscitate  my  poor, 
dear,  dying  darling.  Such  is  the  state  of  my  un- 
happy case  at  present.  To  go  abroad  will  ruin 
me;  to  stay  at  home  will  be  the  death  of  poor 
Mrs.  Lambie.  She  carft  exist,  as  I  amxredibly 
assured,  but  a  few  months  more  in  this  unwhole- 
some cliniate  J  and  my  determination  must  of  course 
be  speedy,  if  I  wish  to  preserve  so  inestimable  a 
freastire.  ^  I  only  wait, therefore,  to  hear  from  ycm^ 
when,  if  you  can  afford  me  no  better  advice,  Lha^e 
serious  thoughts  of  sending  her  afaaroad,  in  the  hope 
tliat  sdme  distihgiii^hed  personage  may  be  inducted 
to  afford  her  his  protection  till  she  recovers  her 
health. 
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''Pray,  sir,  throw  a  little  of  yotu  wisdom  away 
upon  m<by  and  tell  me  what  to  do. 

. .  ^^  Your  cd>edieDt  hmnble  senrant, 

^'LioNSL  Lambis*"    - 


It  is  not  a  little  flattering  that  even  in  the  first  stage 
of  our  undert^ing,  we  should  be  applied  to  by 
ladies  of  such  .  consideration  and  respectability 
as  those  whose  signatures  are  affixed  ta  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  which  came  to  hand  the  very 
day  the  first  number  of  our  work  ^as  advertised 
to  be  published .  That  the  documetit  is  perfectly 
genuine,  we  are  ready  to  attest ;  for  it  was^sent 
to  us  with  a  message  firom  a  lady,  with  whom- 
not  only  the  Muses,  but  the  Graces  also,  have 
long  since  taken  up  their  permanent  abode. 

TO   LA.17{f C£LDT   XiANGSTAFF,  £SQ. 

"The  Petition  of  the  Daughters  of  Mnemosyne^ 

most  humhVy  sheweth : 

' "  Tbfat  your  petitioners  were  formerly  grqat 
belles,  having  hjeen  iipUpwed  and.  admired  in  all 
fiuihionablci  society,  ever  since  they  speared  in 
the  bea^-Bl£lIlde ;  That  on  account  of  the  antiquity, 
of  their  feaxiily,  being  descended  from  Jove»  as  well 
as  their  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  they  were 
accustomed  to^take  precedence  in  all  refined  soci* 
ety,  and  never  failed  b^ing  particulaily  noticed,  i^ot 
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only  by  fashionable  young  gendemen,  but  by  ikt 
literati  and  philosc^hefs  also :  That  your  petition* 
ers  were  always  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nine 
Muses,  and/ though  without  fortune,  have  been  ad- 
dressed and  complimented  in  all  parts  of  the  wprki, 
Christian  and  Pagan,  savage  and  civilized,  by  pofets 
and  writers  in  all  languages :  That  their  graceful 
figures,  apprppriate  decorations,  happy  turns  of 
thought,  and  ciiarming  facility  of  expression,  to- 
gether with  their  skill  in  music  and  dancings  were 
the  dehght  of  the  gay  and  serious,  the  wi^ty  and 
the  wise ;  .ai^  sucjii  .was  the  magic  influence  they 
were  supposed  to  exercise,  *  that  no  poet  ever 
thought  of  writing  verses^  until  hq  had  addressed 
himself  to  their  patronage,  a^d  conciliated  their 
good-will.  Thus  admired,  cherished,  and  beloved, 
they  sported  all  the  spring  and  summer  in  the  rural 
fields,  the  admiration  of  the  swains ;  and  if  they 
came  to  spend  the  winter  in  town,  were  the  belles 
'  of  the  fashionable  circles,,  and  the  envy  of  their 
sex. 

"-But  of  late^our  petitioners  8x6  grieved  to  say, 
Aey  have  been  degraded  firom  their  just  pre-emir 
nence  in  the  polite  world,  by  certain  vulgar  intrur 
ders,  that,  like  Upstart  people  gi:own~  fashionable  by 
their  wealth,  have  forced  themselves  ai  it  were 
ditothe  beau-mbnde,  ^nd  carried  off  almost  all  their 
admirers.  Most  of  these  beldng  to  the  di£btent 
branches  of  a  famSy  called  the  Ologies,  pretefidiny 
to  be  descended  from  some  dkl  Greek  ooamxAg^^ 
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nobody  eTerh^id  of  in  .polite  company  until 
lately.  They  talk  in  a  kind^of  jargon^  which  n<nie 
but  tbemselTjBs  can  comprehend,  and  have  attained 
to  the  reputation  of  great  learning  by  that  means. 

**  The  first  c€. these  ladies  is  the  daughter  of  an 
dd  £b11ow,  who  ralx  mad  and  ruined  his  fortune  in 
pursuit  of  the  pbilosc^iher's  sto^e.  She  was  brought 
up,  I  beUere,  by  an  apothecary,  and  all  her  talk  is 
about  analyzing,  and  levigating,  and  triturating, 
which  are  things,  we  confess,  beyond  oiir  compre- 
hensiop.  Tliis  lady  is  for  ever  trying  experiments 
with  glass  bottles  apd  glass  pipes,  and  passes  for 
a  kind  of  'mtch,  because  sfae^can  change  gr&^n  into 
redt  and  red  into  white,  quicker  than  a  downright 
conjurer.  She  pretends  to  be  a  great  adept  in 
cookery,  but  though  ^be  gives  frequent  ^entertain- 
ments, your  petition^  never  heard  of  her  treating 
the  company  with  any  thing  but  experiments,  ex- 
cept on  one  occasion,  when  isbe  persuaded  them  to 
partake'of  a  kind  of  gas,  as  she  called  it,  which  set 
them  all  dancing  aiid  capering  like  Oberon's  pipe. 

''Your  petitioners  have,  to  conqdam  of  another  in^ 
terioper,  that  has  somehow  got  a  footing  in  the 
best  society^  She  was  formerly  an  oyster  wench, 
known  by  the  nickHame  of  Mtss  Cancih,  from  hav- 
m^  a  great  nose,  the  sonorous  blowing  of  which 
sounded  like  this  fa^ionable  musical  instrument ; 
but  she^faas  lately  attempted  to  disguise  the  lowness 
el  her  origin,  by  adopting  the  addition  of  the  old 
Greok  family  name  we  mentioned.    Her  dress  it 
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coTered  all  over  wrth  'baniacles---she  weari?  pdi- 
winkles  for  ear-rings,  and  smells  so  of  oysters,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  how  she  is  tolerated  in  good  society .r 
She  is  generally  found  in  con(ipany  with  a  little 
Poissarde,  who  disguises  Tom  Cods,  under  th^ 
name  of  Tom  Codus  foscus^  and  pastes  them  off. 
as  fish  of  the  first  science  and  respectability.  Sev- 
eral people  have  been  imposed  on  by  her  decep*- 
tions,  and  never  discovered  their  old  friohd  Txun 
Cod,  in  his^  disguise,  until  they  had  paidT  their 
money.  This  yo\mg  lady,  forsooth  \  was  brought 
up  under  an-  eminent  fishmoli^ger  near  Brooklyn  • 
feiry,  whence  she  was  induced  by  a  learned 
professor,  throtlghthe  purlietis  of  the  Fiy  msarket, 
into  fashionable  ^opiety.  . 

"  Your  petitioners  beg  leave,  hi  the  next  place,  to 
etiter  a  complaint  against  another  lof  tfais^  family  of 
usurpers,  th6  daughter  of  a  vulgar  high-Dutch 
miner,  who  is  still  more  fashionable  than  the  oth^ 
ers,  beiqg  younger  and  rather  better  dressed.  -She' 
has  picked  up,  in  her  different  rambles  about  the 
world,  having  been  a  great  traveller,  a  parcel  of 
stqnes.of  various  kinds,  which  she  calls  by  s^T«al 
h^  names,  and  passes  off  for  jewels.  Tour  pe- 
titiqneris  are  just  informed  that  sh^  has  lately,  how* 
ever,  imposed  upon  a  learned  professor,  by  selling 
the  whole  at  a  great  price.  It  is  ssdd  the  profes- 
sor discovered  die  trick,  and  threatened  a  prosecu- 
tion ;  but  the  lady  found  i^eanis  to  pacify  him,  witli 
a  promise  to  show  luin  whidi^  a  coal-mine  wafi  to 
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be  found.  He  is  now  searchuig  for  it,  under  th« 
direction  of  tkis  lady,  who  has  ruined  vast  num- 
bers of  honest  people,  by  setting  them  to  look  for 
mines. 

''.  It  would  tire,  your  patience,  were  yourunfortn* 
Date  petitioners  tp  enumerate  aU  the  individuals 
of  this,  endless  family^  against  whom  they  have 
just  c4use  <rf  complaint.  But  there  are  two  others 
they  cannot  omit  ii^  their  list  of  grievances.  The 
first  is  such  an  oddity,  that  she  is  generally  laughed 
at  by  sober  people^  biit  is  withal  exceedingly  con- 
ceited on  the  score  of  having  been  it  great  belle  at 
Paris  one  whole  winter.  This  pert  miss  was  also 
bom  in  ^Germany,  the  dau^ter  of  a  sort  of  quack 
philosopher,  who  lectured  about  any  thing,  and 
always  put  his  note-book  on  his  daughter's  head 
instead  of  a  desk.  By  this  means  she  fancied  she 
became  little  less  than  a  conjurer,  and  actually  per- 
saaded  people  she  coiuld  tell^  not  only  what  was 
inside  their  heads,  by  looking  at  the  outside,  but 
that  she  could  also  detect  the  master  passion  which 
governed  them,  by  means  of  a  certain  telltale  angle 
which  had  hidierto  escaped  notice.  She  carries 
her  iUustratien  about  in  the  shape  of  a  little  dog, 
whose  facial  angle  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
of'the  gitet  Doctor  Gall,  and  who  possesses  such 
a^t  micommon  sagacity,  that  he  can  tell  a  man  that 
is  gireii  to  kicking  Iktie  dogs  out  of  the  room^ 
merely  by  looking  at  his  craniology, 

^ThB  Um  of  these  noisy  and  monopolizing  in- 
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tniders  ia  one  who,  though-  a  branch  of  the  greaf 
family  of  the  Ologies,  pretends  to  gpeater  antiquity 
than  any  of  the  othersr.  She'  haik  biH  lately  come 
out,  and  has  not  only  borne  away  the  palm  from 
your  ^petitioners,  but  lijiewise  thrown  all  her  younger 
nisters  in  the  back-ground.  She  boasts  of  being 
descended  from  the  primeval  family,  which,  though 
by  vaxious  transitions  it  has  become  rathop  second* 
ary  in  many  parts  of  this.country,  is  yet  consid^^ 
ered  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  genealogical  or 
geological,  families  «xtantv  The  little  minx  Iike« 
wise  pas9es  herself  off  for  a  great  heiress,  not  only 
by  reason  of  her  claim  to  ceitaiiLrich  bottoms  along 
our  rivers,  which  she  affirms  belonged  to  h^  rela* 
tionsy  the  Alluvial  family,  but  also  JGrom  a  certain 
pretended  art,. by  which  she  'boasts  of  being  able, 
with  proper  materials,  to  create  whcde  districts  of 
country,  and  compound  the  finest  wheat  a^d  tobac- 
co lands  in  the  world.  In  consequenoe  of  these 
high  pretensions  of  birth  and  fortune,  all  the  fash* 
ionable  learned  and  scientific  beaux  of  ^  present 
day  are  violently  in  love  with  her^  and  do  n<Hlung 
but  follow ^her  wherever  she  goes., 

"  Your  petitioners  have,  however,  reserved  their 
greatest  grievance  for  the  last.  There  is  a  distant 
relation  of  these  vulgar  people,,  who  was  a  long 
tune  a  sort  of  hanger-on  of  our  family,  but  was  dis^ 
carded  at  last  for  his  illnature  and  impertinence. 
In  revenge  for  this,  he  has  ever  since  been  our. 
greatest  enemy.    Having  a  smattering  in  the  terms 


ttSttally  applied  to  designate  the  qualities  of  belleis, 
and  a  kind  of  downright  dogmatism  in  giving  an 
opinion^  well  calculatedto  impose  upon  iinankind, 
he  carries  great  sway  in  the  fashionable  world. 
He  is  in  fact  a  perfect  pedagogue  when  among  us 
belles,  and  flourishes  his  birch  without  mercy.  We 
can't  open  our  lips  to  sing,  without  his  finding  fault 
with  every  word  or  note  we  utter ;.  and  our  figures, 
attitudes,  sentiments,  and  phraseology,  are  sure  to 
be  found  fauh  with,  unless  we  happen  to  concilia^ 
him  wi^  a  low  cqurtesy  or  a  high  compliment. 
Indeed;  Mr.  Langstaff,  he  is  a  most  intolerable 
prig,  acnd  his  insolence  is  most  pajtticulaicly  con- 
spicuotus  in  the  pompany  of  women.  .  They  call 
him  a  critic;  but,  for  our  part,  he  seems  good  for 
nothing  but  to  find  fault. 

"Yotur  petitioners,  banished  firoin  the  classic 
grores  of  thcit  native  Greece,  where  the  Muses 
and  Graces,  tifce  their  votaries,  were  firee  as  the 
running  'toooks  in  which  they  laved  their  nimble 
limbs,  or  the  pure  air  they  breathed,  thought  to 
have  foiind  friends,  lovers,  husbands,  in  this  new 
land  of  liberty.  But  they  are  now  under  serious 
apprehensions,  that  the  neglect  of  the  beau-monde, 
and  the  impertinence  of  their  cast-off  cousin,  will 
ere  loiig  force  them  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  or  some  other  gentle  )»t)reatn  of  the 
west,  where-they  can  sport,  and  play,  and  sing, 
and  braid  their  hair,  undisturbed  by  the  confused 
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jargpn  o£  the  Ologiesy  or  the  coacei^d  meddl^Bom^ 
hnpertuienoe  of  th^ir  fault«*£Lnding  oousin. 

"  As  yoi;,  sir,  were  bom  before  th^  beautmoiljda 
was  infested  with  these  vulgax  people,  your  peti- 
tioners humbly  hope  you  will  not  desert  the  old 
belles,  who  were  wont  to  smile  oa  your  youth,  snd 
encourage  your  early  gallantries,  to  join  the  tram 
of  their  opulent  rivals.  They  beseech  you  to  piaiiie 
theni,  if  it  be  ever  so  little ;  otherwiBe^they  ^ill  be 
obliged  tQ  bury  their  mortification  in  the:  bospm  of 
some  nameless  solitude,  tiius  abandoniBg  th<^ 
music,  thek  poetry,  their  choral  dances^  and  their 
liberal  arts,  to  these  modem  usurpers  of  the  palm 
and  the  laurel.  - 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  erer  pray>  &Ci     - . 
(Signed)         .   .      "Eutb&ps, 

"Ci*io> 
"EaAtt), 
^*  Tbubsichoke.v 
**  Calliofb, 
",Ueanu,-        x 

"PoLyHYMMJA,      . 

"P.  S. — ^Your  j>etitioner^  ha?e  to  state,  with 
hearts  full  of  sorrow,  that  their  sister  Jdelpom^oie 
disappeared  from  the  world  about  the  time  Otway 
died,  and  Uieix  sister  Thalia  has  never  been  heard 
of  since  the  news  of  poor  Mr.  SheridanV  death." 
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I  insert  the  foUowhig  letter  for  no  6&er  :itesoii 
wfaateyer,  than  because  it  exactly  makes  tip  the 
{)ages  requisite  to  complete  this  number,  a  mat* 
'ler  which  our.  publisher  has  most  especially  at  * 
heart)  9A  his  sagadoius  brethsen  generally  buy 
books  by  the  square  foot,  as  I  am  informed. . 

TO   laV^CftliOT  Xl^CWTAFF,  ESQ. 

*^  I  AM  induced  to  address  this  communicatioii  to 
your  Elbow  Chair,  rather  with  a  view  to  relieve 
myself  by  coitplaining,  and  warn  othen  from  fed* 
lowing  my  elample,  than  in  the  hope  that  your 
advice  <st  assistance  will  be  of  the  least  service. 

**  You  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  sir,  that  I 
was  employed,  a  few  years  since,  to  write  the  life 
of  a  distinguished  personage,  who,  besides  being 
either  president  or  member  of  a  vast  niunber  of 
societies,  was  sole  proprietor  of  two  newspapers, 
which  were  employed  day  and  night  inventing 
new  jH'oofo  of  his  extraordinary  merits.  Having 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  bladder  under  each  arm,  he 
managed  to  float  down  the  stream  of  popularity 
.with  very  considerable  reputation,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  most  particuhr  friencb,  was  fairly  :enti* 

ded  to  a  laography. 
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"  My  instructions  being  to  make  him  out  a  first- 
rate  great  man,  and  as  good  as  he  was  great,  I 
went  to  work  in  the  usual  manner,  and  gatherl^d 
together  all  the  cardinal'  virtues,  which  I  mixed 
up  with^  several  bandftilsof  the  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  our  most  illustrious  ancient 
and  modem  statesmen,  heroes,  and  philosophers. 
These  I  stirred  well  together,  and  having  let  ikem 
ferment  through  about  twenty  octavo  pages,  the 
heterogeneous  mass  produced,  when  it  came  to 
subside,  oiie  of  the  most  perfect  modem  great  men 
you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life.  So  complete  wa» 
it  in  all  its  parts,  that  I  actually  came  near  being 
the  dupe  of  my  own  cleverness,  and  eould  scarcely 
refrain  from  falling  down  and  worshipping  thie  idol 
of  my  own  creation.  Well,  indeed,  may  we  biog- 
raphers call  these  great  people  *  our  heroes'  in 
speaking  of  them^  since,  if  the  ^onest  trath  were 
told,  they  are^as.muc}i  of  dtu:  own  creatioQ,  as  the 
imaginary  heroes  of  romances  and  fairy  tales. 

*'My  employer,  however,  was  delighted,  and 
turned  my  great  man  to  consideraUe  profit.  The  bi- 
ography had  a  great  run,  and  the  people  were  not 
only  chaimed  at  possessing  so  distinguished  a  fellow*, 
citizen,  but  astonished  at  not  having  known  it  be^ 
fore.  They  forthwith  elected  hint  to  an  office  of 
great  trust  and  profit,  as  a  reward  ior  fais  extraor* 
dinary  merits,  as.  well  as  extraordinary  modesty,  in 
keeping  them  so  long  from  public  view.  All  this» 
I  am  bold  to  say,  arose  from  my  not  having  weighed^ 


afid  dii^riminated,  aiid  balanced,  and  hesitated,  be- 
tween weaknesses  and  great  qualities,  as  certain 
biograpbets  do,  thereby  puzzling  their  readers,  arid 
leaving  them  in  great  doubt  whether  most  tO' ad- 
mire or  contemn.  " 

"  Perceiving  the  astonishing  success  of  this  new 
system  of  fuiperlative  biogtaphy,  several  people, 
ambitious  of  the  like  distinction,  applied  to  me  for 
a  character,  and  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  into 
a  profitable  business,  when  a  most  untoward  acci- 
dent happened,  which  put  an  end'  to.  the  whole 
affair.  The  great  man  whom  I  had  put  in  a  way 
of  making  a  fortune,  by  means  of  his  biography^ 
and  whom  I  had  decked  not  6vly  with  every  talent, 
but  every  virtue  mider  4ieaven,  took  occasion  all 
at  once  ta  turn  out,  not  only  f^  very  great  block- 
head, but  a  very  great  rogue.  By  this  means,  h^ 
not  only  disgraced  himself,  but  his  biographer  also, 
by  destroying  his  reputation  for  veracity,  and  fall- 
ing firom  the  high  elevation  to  which'  I  had  raised 
him  by  dint  of  great  puflSng  and  exertion.  The 
most  m/idancholy  part  of  the  business,  however; 
was,  tkat  it  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  a  irambeir 
of  most  promising  ccmdidates  for  immortality  that 
I  had  taken  in  haad.^  These  I  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  making  each  one  gi^ter  than  his  predecessor, 
whom  I  had  just  before  proved  the  greatest  man  of 
his  tkne,  by  a  method  peculiar  to  myself,  and 
which  I  take  pride  in  having  brought  to  the  greatest 

possible  perfection. 
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In  ghod,  TDForthy  sir,  my  business  was  quite 
ruined  by  the  unlucky  backslidings  ef  my  hero, 
while  the  country  was  irretrievably  injured  in  it« 
glory,  by  th«  loss  o£  several  great  personages 
whose  fame  I  had  brought  to  considerable  maturity, 
and  who  will  now,  most  likely,  never  be  heard  of 
more.  For  the  sake  of  my  own  character  for  ve- 
racity,  I  am  determined  in  future  never  to  become 
sponsor  for  the  reputation  of  any  great  man,  until 
he  is  as  dead  as  Julius  Casar,  and  consequently 
Utterly  iacapable  of  bringing  his  biographer  to 
shame,  by  belying  his  good  word*  by  some -un- 
seemly misbehaviour.  By  this  method  I  shall 
(Aviate. the  possibility  of  my  hero  turning  out  a 
fool  or  a  knave^  after  I  have  pledged  mys^jslf  to  thfe 
world  and. to  posterity  in  favour  of  his  Worth  and 
abilities.  .     .  -     : 

^^  In  pursuance  of  this  inflexible  detetniination,  I 
have  lately  declined  immortalizing  a  number  of 
living  Worthies,  simply  because  they  could  not  pro- 
duce sureties  for  ihmr  foture  gOod  behaviour ;  and^I 
do  hereby  publicly  announce  my  re8oluti<H^  neter 
to  b^Qoixte  responsible  foor'a  livitiggrefitmaft,  most 
earnestly  recommeoding  this  example  tamy  brother 
kbpurelrs  in  the/  fertile  iield  of  biography,  bdth 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  for  their  especial 
benefit  and  cautioii  that  I  have  made  this  matter 
public,,  earnestly  hoping  as  I  do,  that  in  fbture 
^ey  will  not  commit  lliemaeltes  to  the  world  in 
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favour  of  great  men,  who  may  possibly,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  turn  out  arrant  ninnies  or 
swindlers  before  they  die. 

^'  I  am^  Mr.  Langstaff,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Maurice  M^Lead." 


i  I 
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THE  CHURCHYARD. 

One  of  the  most  endearing  aspects  in  which  this 
country  presents  itself  to  my  view,  is  that  of  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  indigent  and  oppressed  of 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  Whatever  inay  be 
their  habits,  manners,  language,  religion,  or  suffer- 
ings, it  ia  to  this  happy  country  they  look  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  a  haven  of  rest,  where  industry  is 
the  passport  to  competence;  where  the  earnings 
of  the  poor  do  not  pass  into  the  coffers  of  the  rich, 
or  the  strong-box  of  government ;  and  where,  with 
one  or  two  disgraceful  fexceptions,  they  can  pursue 
the  path  which,  in  their  opinion,  leads  to  eternal 
happiness,  without  forfeiting  any  of  their  civil  rights. 

The  experience  of  every  day  proves  that  the 
eyes  of  that  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  vith 
which  books  and  business  have  connected  us,  are 
fixed  upon  this  country.  The  rich  and  noble  be- 
gin to  look  toi^ards  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  indis- 
criminate vengeance  of  revolutions  often  brought 
abo\;it  by  aii  obstinate  refusal  of  reform,  when  re- 
form might  have  at  least  delayed,  if  not  warded 
off,  the  catastrophe — while  the  poorer  classes  long 


for  the  enjoyment  of  its  generous  plenty,  and  ctm^ 
template  it  at  a  distance,  as  the  wanderers  =jof  Israel  ' 
did  the  land  of  Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  No  doubt  this  latter  class  often,  perhaps 
always,  over-rate  the  advantages  held,  out  by  this 
country ;  but  still  we  do  not  find  that  experience 
deters  them  from  remaining.  Few  ever  return 
again.  Like  the  adventurer  of  the  days  of  en« 
chantment  and  elfin  influence^  once  within  the 
magic  circle  of  freedom,  they  remain  willing  so* 
joumers ;  and  if  they  sometimes  cast  a  remember* 
mg  thought  towards  the  land  of  their  birth,  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  wish  some  dear  friends,  auid  deareif 
relatives,  were  here  to  share  with  them  the  bles* 
sings  of  a  chastened  liberty. 

In  rambling  over  various  parts  of^  our  country, 
and  visiting  the  busy  crowded  towns,  it  is  a  curious 
subject  of  reflection,  as  well  as  a  source  of  honest 
satisfaction,  to  mark  the  various  physiognomies, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  manner  and  dialect,  which 
point  out  the  natives  of  far  distant  climes,  who  all 
flock  hither  a^  to  a  common  centre,  in  se^lnch  of  the 
great  objects  of  mstn's  pursuits — ^freedom  and  hap- 
piness. The  blue-eyed  laborious  German — ^the 
saving  Hollander — the  calculating  Scot,  and  the 
uncalculating  Hibernian — the  Englishman  grum- 
bling and  eating — ^the  Welshman  with  his  long 
breeches,  and  the  Welshwotnan  with  her  short  pet- 
ticoats, are  dispersed  through  every  town,  or  gath- 
ered together  in  little  knots  in  the  western  land  of 
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promise.  Wherever  they  are,  industry  and  6con« 
opiy  make  them  flourish,  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
secures  them  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
most  distinguished  citizen. 

Whatever  evils  the.  deep-thinking  politician,  or 
the  poUtician  who  believes  h,e  thinks  deeply,  may 
anticipate  from  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  human 
tempers  and  physiognomies  which  thisr  country 
presents,  I,  for  my  part,  have  little  doubt  that  it, 
will,  in  the  end,  produce  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  crossing  the  breed  in  other  animals.  We 
find  that  all  old  stocks,  whose  members  are  con- 
tinually marrying  their  cousins  and  second  cousins 
to  keep  estates  in  the  family,  degenerate  into  a  sort 
of  libel  upon  the  human  race ;  and,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  the  conjecture,  I  would  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that. the  orang-outang  and  the  Hottentot, 
are  th^  progeny  of  some  of  those  exceedingly  an- 
cient families  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  which 
gradually  lost  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  human  dig- 
nity, by  a. top  great  care  in  marrying  among  them- 
selves in  order  to,  ke^p  the  blood  pure,  and  the 
estate  in  the  family.  But  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself;  it  is  sufficient  for  me,  that  this  propensity 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  come  among  us  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  if  hot  a  proof  of 
the  superior  plenty  and  happiness  we  enjoy,  is  at 
least  a  demonstration  of  the  good  opinion  enter- 
tained towards  us  by  thes^  strangers.  Let  xxs, 
therefore,  be  proud  of  our  country  and  its  institu- 
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tions ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  endeavour  to  justify 
their  gockl  opinion,  not  only  by  a  becoming  hospi- 
tality>  but  by  cherishing  those  laws,  and  preserving 
those  habits,  which  have  made  us  an  object  of 
trembling  interest  to  the  lovers  of  rational  freeclom 
all  over  the  world,  and  our  country  the  refuge  and 
the  home  of  the  stranger  and  the  oppressed. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflections  from  having  by 
chance  strolled  into  the  burying-ground  of  the 
Catholic  chiirch,.now  standing  on  what,  within  my 
memory,  was  called  Bayard's  farm.  I  remember 
it  was  in  consequence  of  my  being  one  of  a  party 
of  boys  that  robbed  an  orchard  on  this  very  spot, 
that  I  felt  the  first  pricks  of  that  monitor,  whose 
struggles  are  so  powerful  at  first,  but  grow  weaker 
and  weaker,  like  the  receding  thunder,  as  we 
advance  in  life,  and  at  last  are  awakened  to  new 
and  terrible  energy,  by  the  approach  of  death.  I 
distinctly  remember  that  my  struggles  were  very 
painfiil  while  there  was  danger  of  our  theft  being 
found  out,  but  they  gradually  subsided  with  my 
apprehensions  of  temporal  punishment,  and  were 
quite  forgot  by  the  time  this  fear  was  over.  We 
at  that  time  gambolled  over  the  green  grass,  teem- 
ing with  vegetable  and  insect  life,  ourselves  the 
v^y  imps  of  youthful  hilarity,  on  the  spot  where 
n^w  repose  the  mouldering  bones  of  hundreds  of 
strangers  from  almost  every  cortier  of  the  peopled 
earth.  Such  are  the  curious  and  rapid  mutations 
of  our  country.    In  a  few  years  the  desert  is  in 
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8ome  places  ^changed  into  the  abode  of  thousands 
of  living  men;  in  others  the  rural  field  teeming 
with  flowers  and  fruits,  is  converted  into  a  charnel- 
house  for  thousands  of  the  dead. 

The  crosses  at  the  top  of  the  tonabstones  marked 
out  the  sleeping  crowd  as  having  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Catholic  church;  and  the  legends  en- 
graven on  them,  told  that  almost  all  were  bom  in 
foreign  lands.  They  had  torn  fisunder  the  ties  of 
country,  and  the  ligaments  of  kindred  afiection, 
and,  forced  by  hard  necessity,  "had  come  hither,  as 
it  seemed,  only  to  die.  They  had,  no  doubt,  prom- 
ised to  write  home,  and  let  their  friends  know  how 
they  sped;  and  theif  friends  had  in  like  manner 
promised  to  write  to  them.  But  these  letters  had 
probably  never  been  received  by  ^the  virandercrs, 
whose  destiny  had  carried  them  into  every  part  of 
this  extensive  country.  They  remained  without 
the  sweet  solace  of  news  from  home,  and  died 
without  knowing  whether  they  f»reeeded  their  old 
friends  or  relatives,  or  had  left  them  behind  to 
wonder  at  their  long  silence.  That  this  occurs 
continually,  no  <Hie  that  sees  the  notices  of  the 
difTerent  postoffices  can  doubt.*  We  there  find 
letters  advertised  in  great  numbers  for  names,  so 
evidently  foreign,  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  They 
are  directed  to  the  ports  whither  these  wanderers 
were  bound ;  but  before  they  arrive,  the  dispersion 
from  the  ark  in  which  they  floated  over  the  waves 
has  taken  place-^the  emigrants  have  gone,  no  oiuq 
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knows  whither,  in  search  of  a  resting-place  or  of 
employment,  and  the  letter  never  comes  to  hand. 

Hence  it  often  happens,  that  the  relations  who 
come  out  afterward;  in  search  of  them  or  of  hap- 
piness, go  tiy  the  churchyards  to  inquire  of  the 
gravestones  the  fate  of  their  lost  ones.  It  is  at 
least  some  little  assurance  of  their  being  alive,  if 
'they  are  not  found  among  the  tombs ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  pocwr  Irish  especially,  if  they 
can't  afford  a  stone  to  tell  their  names  and  whence 
they  canxe,  erect  a  wooden  slab  over  the  dead,  to 
serve  at  least  as  a  frail  guide  to  those  who  may 
come  to  inquire  their  fate.  Any  one  who-  goes 
into  tte  burying-place  of  one  of  these.  Catholic 
churches  on  a  Sabbath  day,  cannot  fail  of  seeing 
a  number  of  ijaen,  women,  and  children  wandering 
8iK>ut,  and  consulting  the  gravestones  for  news  of 
those  who  have  preceded  them  to  this  new  world, 
and  many  of  them  got  the  start  to  the  world  to 
come.  There  is  something  affecting  in  such  a 
sight,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  attending  a  ser- 
mon, I  go  to  the  tombs  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  there  receive  a  lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  and 
worldly  pursuits. 

Indulging  in  these  feelings  and  reflections  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  I  at  last  found  myself  the  only 
person  left  in  the  biirial^lace,  except  an  old  man 
who  lingered  behind,  and  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  woodeii  slab  at  the  head- of  a  new-made  grave. 
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He^might  have,  passed  for  a  statue,  only  his  co84 
tume  was  not  classical,  and  his  attitude  too  nmch 
like  nature  ;  at  any  rate,  he  seemed  immoveable^ 
^d  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  some 
bodily  infirmity,  or  sudden  indisposition,  prevented 
his  retiring.  I  am  a  shy  scrt  of  person,  and  never 
address  a  stranger  without  some  particular  reason* 
When  I  do,  I  am  very  apt^to  say  something  rather' 
ridiculous,  or  to  make,  some  observation  exceed* 
ingly  far-fetched  and  outre.  It  Was  so  (m  fhis 
occasion.  I  felt  a  sympathy  for  this  fAd  figure,  and 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  walked  up  .to 
him,  and  very,  abruptly  asked  ^^what  he  was  lod^^ 
ing  for?'^  The  figure  then  raised  his  eyes  as  if  he 
was  offended  at  this  intrusion,  but  seeing  an  old 
man,  and  an  oldfashioned  man  too,  befpie  him^ 
who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  does  not  look  as  if  he 
could  be  impertine;nt,  answered,  after  some  little 
hesitation,  "  I  was  looking  for  a  lost  son,  and  have 
just  now  found  him-"  Not  kkiowing  exactly  what 
to  say,  I  uttered  a  sort  of  awkward  congratulatioa, 
"  What  makes  the  discovery  tnore  precious,**  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  "  he  was  my  only  son — my 
only  child — the  only  relation  I  had  in  the  world." 
By  this  time  I  began  to  feel  rather  awkward,  and 
cast  an  inquiring  look  about,  as  if  to  ask  where  the 
young  man  was.  'He  seemed  to  understand  me, 
and  pointing  to  die  grtive,  answered—**  There;** 
I  comprehended  the  mc  ancholy  tale  at  once,  and 
could  not  help  sympathi^cmg  with  the  poor,  lonely 
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bdng  before  me*  His  dress  was  rather  plain,  and 
there  was  about  it  nothing  of  that  trim,  fnsky, 
&shionable  pertness,  which  characterizes  the  dres^ 
of  the  present  race  of  dandies  of  si^-five.  I 
Uked  him  the  better  fo^  it ;  fra:  T  question  whether 
I  could  have  fek  sorry  for  him,  had  he  been  dress* 
ed  in  a  fine  coat,  little  hat,  and  wide  pantaloons. 
Such  a  dress  is  just  as  injurious  to  the  effect  of  a 
sorrowful  tale,  as  to  a  rural  landscape. 

^*  YoQ  are  a  stranger,''  said  h^,  **  but  I  am  in  a 
land — ^I  mtay  say,  a  wcwrld  of  strangers— -one  man 
is  now  as  near  to  nie  as  another.  Grief,  which 
silences  youth,  makes  old  age  talkative,  and  as  it 
is  soDDLe  col»Bolation  fo  be  pitied,  I  will  tell  you  my 
story.  I  am  an  Irishman-»-and  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, of  late  years,  exhibits  a  curious  experiment 
how  much  a  people  can  endure,  without  running 
mad.  I  possessed  a.  couple  of  hundred  acres  of 
poor  land,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  principality,  of 
which  jjosf  ancestors  were  cmce  lords ;  and  had  an 
only  son  remaining  alive  of  four,  that  had  entered 
into  diffident  services,  azid  died,  some  fighting  for, 
and  some  against  their  country,  as  England  is 
called.  '^  I  had  a  wife  too,  the  descendant  of  Rod- 
erick O^Connoty  btit  she  died  one  morning  of  a 
£ri|^t,  at  seeing  two  of  :the  servai^ts  hanging  tor  a 
tree  just  before  her  chamber  window,  and  Went  to 
heaven,  jjust  as  her  native  cotmti^  became  a  hell. 
Tliey  were  two  poor  bog-trotters,  hung  wi^out  a 

trial,  for  having  buried  jm  old  giln-barrel  in  a  bc^ 
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"  My  son  was  a  fine  lad— rhe  had  the  spirit  of  a 
knight-errant,  arid  the  form  of  a  hcjro  of  romance* 
But  he  had  one  fault — ^he  could  not  see  the  foot  of 
power  upon  the  necks  of  his  countrjonen,  without 
,  grinding  his  teeth,  and  muttering  a  little  between 
whiles.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  whose  great  grandfather  had 
got  possession  of  a  slice  of  our  family  estate,  by 
hiding  a  treasonable  letter  and  finding  it  himself 
^terward.  His  descendant  wanted  another  slice, 
the  only  one  left,  and  his  loyalty  became  excessively 
watchful  in  consequence.  He  sent  tw6  soldiers, 
now  the  only  peace  officers  of  poor  Ireland,  who 
politely  seized  my  boy  by  the  shoulders,  and  push 
_ed  him  to  the  justice.  -       ' 

"Here  it  was  proted  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  grating  his  teeth  for  sonie  time  past,  and 
was  actually  seen  to  clinch  hijl  fists,  and  strike  his 
forehead,  the  morning  his  mother  died  of  fright  at 
seeing  the  caitiffs  strung  up  before  the  "window. 
The  case  was  reported  to  the  higher  authorities^ — 
and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  notified  tons, 
that  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
*.  pardon  us  both,  on  two  very  easy  conditions.  My 
isoB  was  to  quit  the  country  in' one  month,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  remain  one  yea:r,^  to  dispose  of  the 
ptoperty. 

"  Miserable,  degraded,  and  trodden  under  foot  as 
is  our  country — to  be  obliged  to  leave  it  was  like 
bdiig  driven  Q\xt  of  paradise.     My  ance&tors  had 
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kept  posBiession  of  the  land  cm  which,  we  lived 
almost  ever  since  it  was  made,  and  it  was  3,  pity 
to  expel  the  last  of  their  descendants*  But  go  was 
Ae  word,  or  stay,  to  be  the  victims  of  petty  and 
malignant  spirits,  thirsting  for  blood  and  money. 
The  star  of  the  west  beckoned  ns  hither.  ^  My  son 
departed, ^prophesying  with  the.  elastic  spirit  of 
yonthfnl  hope;  and  I  saw  him  go,  with  the  pro- 
phetic fear  of  age,  that  we  should  never  meet  again. 
He  arrived  safely  here,  and  continued  to  cheer  me 
with  description9  of  the  happiness  that  awaited  me 
in  this  land  of  the  exilei 

"  All  at  once  he  became  silent ;  and  my  depar- 
ture was  quickened  by  the. most  melancholy  fore- 
bodings, that  all  my  haste  would  not  bring  about  a 
meeting  in*  this;  world.  On;my  arrival  here,  nobody' 
could  tell  m&  any  thing  of  my  son.  At'the  post* 
office,  my  letters  had  of  late  remained  tmcaUed 
for,  and  were  burnt,  after  being  advertised -the  re- 
quisite time.  He  had  made  no  acquaintances  that 
I  could  discover,  and  I  sought  for  him  everywhere 
aipong  the  living  in  vain.  At  last  I  bethoiightme 
of  the  churchyards,  and  my  search  is  now  end^d. 
I  have  found  him  among  his  fellow  exiles,  sleeping 
beneath  the  holy  emblem  of  his  religipii— peaceful 
as  a  lamb,  and  harmless  as  the  dust  of  which  he 
"was  made  Am  I  not  a  happy  old  man?"  added 
he,  with  the  ironical  bitterness  of  confiimed  de- 
spair< — "  Ap  I  not  a  happy  old  man  ? — ^I  have  lost 
my  country,  my  wife>  my  sons — wd  at  last  my 
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only  son — and  what  is  stiH  better,  my  spirit  is  so 
jaded  by  ^lisfortime,  that  I  caii  scarcely  hope  to 
meet  thetn  in  heaven;  Farewell,,  worthy  stranger, 
and  thank  Provideni5e  that  you  were  bom  in'  a  land 
of  liberty,  for  the  oppression  of  a  harsh  and  irrita- 
ted government  is  like  the  corruption  of  the  very 
air  we  breathe ;  it  sooner  or  later  extends  to  every 
huii^an  being)  and  no  one  can  escape  its  baleful 
influence." 


1 
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■  "     ■    ^       ■  ■       :       ■    '    • 

Sbvbral  of  the  learned  literati  of  this  and  other 
cities  having,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  com- 
^  plained  of  our  work  not  being  sufficiently  scien* 
lific  to  be  worthy  of  their  patronage,  we  have 
.come_  to  a  conclusion  to  intersperse  it  with  occa- 
sional articles,  that  will  exactly  suit  this  nu- 
merous class  of  readers.  Indeed,  we  only 
require  to  be  informed  of  the  various  appetites 
of  the  public,  rational  and  irrational,  to  gratify 

.  each  one  in  turn.  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  us, 
what  dish  is  called  for  by  those  who  come  to  our 
entertainment ;  they  may  lie  sure  o£  being  grati- 
fied. We  are  in  possession  of  all  kinds  of  sci- 
entific abridgments  and  dictionaries,  calculated 
exactly  for  every  degree  of  ignorance,  from  the 
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wak^^ful  aiid  viyacious  student,  dovm  to  the 
dozing,  professor.  -Our  worthy  nephew,  Mr. 
.  Jeremy  Cockloft,  is  a  host  within  hinaself,  and 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  seyerar  papers  on 
various  scientific  subjects,  which  are  too  precious 
to  be  withheld  much  longer  from  the  public.  In 
the  meantime,  the  following  article  on  natural 
history  will,  I  trust,  be  not  altogether  unaccepta- 
ble tp  the  lovers  of  that  science. 

NATURAL  fflSTORY. 

Considering  that  the  industrious  researches  of 
philosophers  and  men  of  science,  have  nearly  over- 
run, and,  as  it  were,  subjected  the  whole  material 
wprld,  so  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
can  find  a4iew  animal  or  a  new- substance  to  write 
about,  I  am  not  a  little  sturprised  that  none  of  these 
useful  persons  have,  as  yet,  given  ai^y  scientific 
account  of  a  species  of  animal,  which  is  in  fact  a 
real  treasure  to  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist.  They 
walk  on  two  legs,  and  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  men,  yet  difier  in  so  many  points  as  to  chal- 
lenge a  distinct  classification  in  the  .nomenclature 
of  natural  history^,  They  possess,  it  is  true,  the 
fistculty  of  speech,  but  seem  almost  destitute  of 
ideas,  loid  talk  in  a  kind  of  jargon  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; 80  difficult,  that,  I  am  told,  even  the  cele<* 
brated  Hamilton,  of  Baltimore,  will  not  undertake 
to  teach  it  in  less  than  twenty  lessons.    Another 
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rematkable  singularity  in  these  curious  animals  is, 
that  they  all,  apparently,  belong  to  the  male  genus, 
although  I  will  not  Withhold  the  important  informa- 
tion, that  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  several 
of  the^e  singular  beings,  who  affect  to  appertain  to 
the  masculine  gender,  are^  in  reality  females  dressed 
up  in  this  way,  to  impose  upon  my  worthy  and  un- 
suspecting fellow-citizens. 

Being  myself  «uch  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  sci- 
ence of  natural  history,  that  I  actually  made  a  jc^ur- 
ney  last  summer,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  great 
sea-serpent  off  Gloucester  Point,  I  have  lately  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  this<^uiiou8  animal. 
The  result  of  my  researches,  in  conjunction  with 
several  learned  of  this  city,  is,  that  the  animal  in 
qi:^estionis  oidy.a  new  variety  of  a  sjpecies,  which 
has  existed  in  various  forms,  and  uhder  various 
nlimes,  since  the  days  of  Mycon,  an  unlucky  young 
fellow  of  A^thens,  who  was  changed  into  p,  puppy 
by  Ceres,  for  disturbing  one  of  her, feasts.  My 
limits  will  not  admit  q{  a  regular  genealogy,  dedu- 
cing the  race  from  their  great  ancestor,  down  to  the 
celebrated  Jacky  D^andy,  the  first  of  the  family  of 
the  DANDiBS  of  whom  I  am  about  to  treat. 

Thiff  Jacky  Dandy,  my  readers  wiU  recollect, 
is  the  subject  of  a  famc^is  old  song,  which  has 
been  unaccountably  neglected  iii  this  city,  not  har* 
ing^  I  believe,  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  spoken 
respectfully  of  by  eidier  of  the  useful  persons,  who 
Jdndly  take  the  trouble  of  teHing  us  what  is  espe* 


daUy  worthy  of  our  admiration.  I  have  taken  a 
deal  of  pains  to  get  at  the  particulars  of  JACKar'a 
life,  but  as  he  unfortmiately  lived  previous  to  the 
bshion  of  writing  the  lives  of  great  -  men  before 
they  were  dead,  and  very  few  people  lock  the  trouble 
of  remembering  him  after  his  death,  his.biogra* 
phy  is  lamentably  d^cient.  All  that  is  certainly 
kliown  of  him  is,  tibat  he  was  a  great  frequenter  of 
tea-parties,,  and  a  huge  devourer  of  plum^cake, 
sugar-candy,  and  other  rarities  of  those  times.  It 
is  also  on  the  records  of  popular  tradition,  diat  he 
was  a  distinguished  patrori  of  tailors,  having  in- 
vented some  of  the  most  expensive  and  ridiculous 
fiishions  of  his  day;  ai^d  that,  as  a  reward  for  his 
great  genius  in  these  matters,  the  aforesaid  tailors 
unanin^iously  voted  him  a  superb  gilt  goose,  and  a 
pair  of  white  doe-skin  gloves,  which  latter,  it  is 
affirmed,  he  washed  every  mommg  wj^h  his  own 
hands. 

His  great  feat,  however,  and  the  only  one  com- 
memorated in  print,  was  performed  at  a  famous 
ball,  given  by  a  f^asbionable  belle,  where  he  put  his 
thumb  into  a  plum^cake,  and  valiantly  drew  out  a 
plum,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Well-bred  people 
assembled  on  that  occasion;.  Many  good  judges 
of  militsoy  prowess,  tfabugbt  he  ought  to  have  been 
breoetted  &r  this;  ^but  merit  was  not  rewarded  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now..  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 
9<»iie  persons  have  affirmed  this  story  of  the  plum 
tp  be  merely  a  metaphorical  allusi(»i  to  his  having 
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carried  off  a  lady  worth  a  plum,  and  marrief  her* 
But  for  this,  supposition  there  is  not  the  least  aur 
thority,  since  it  appears  from  the  best  accounts  t 
have  been  able  to  collect,  that  he  married  the  widow 
of  an  eminent  staymaker,  and  from  her  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  that  attachment  to  corsets,  so  re- 
markable  in  this  family  at  the  present  day.  I 
ought  also,  in  justice  to  the  reader,  to  state  another 
opinion  which  prevails  respecting  the  name  given 
to  this  curious  race,  and  that  it  is  sanctioned  by 
some  of  the  weightiest  heads  about  town.  These 
a&rm  that  the  name  of  dmydy  is  derived,  not  froax 
the  celebrated  personage,  the  fragnlents  of  whose 
history  I  have  thus  brought  together,  but  from  an 
early  flower  called  dandelion  by  the  better  sort  of 
people,  but  which  is  known  amcMig  the  tulgar  by  a 
name  supposed  to  be  singularly  descriptive  of  the 
dandy.  The  reader  may  please  himself  in  tjbe 
choice  of  either  opinion,  as  it  is  not  material  which 
he  adopts.  -    - 

In  the  progress  of  my  most  patient  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  the  dandy,  I 
was  not  a  littled  puzzled  to  decide  which  was  the 
actual  being,  the  animal,  or  the  mechanical  organic 
zation  by  which  he  was  enveloped.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  moot  point,  whether  it  was  actually  a  man,  ^ 
of  only  an  improvement  in  the  race  of  automatons. 
— ^whether,  in  fact,  the  outward  machinery  which, 
incased  the  curious  Uttle  mpnster,  constituted  the 
principle  of  motion,  or  whether  it  was  propelled  by 
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some  tenacious  spark  of  a.nimal  existence,  that, 
contrary  to  all  scientific  probability,  held  out  against 
the  enormous  pifessUre  of  the  outward  man-machine. 
In  short,  as  haturalists  hare  heretofore  doubted 
whether  the  vivifying  principle  we  sometimes  ob- 
serve giving  motion  to  a  horse-hair,  that  has  lain 
long  in  the  v^rater,  was  actually  a  reanimation  of 
the  hair  itself^  or  merely  the  action  of  some  animal 
intruder  which  had  taken  possession,  so  was  I  pain* 
ftdly  puzzled  with  regard  to  the  dandy.  I  was  in- 
clined, oh  the  whole,  to  believe  with  the  learned 
Conradus  Crambe,  that  the  covering  constituted 
the  abstract  being,  since  it  appeared  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  machinery  could  subsist  much 
better  vnthout  the  animal,  than  the  animal  without 
the  machinery.  My  doubts  were  at  last  happily 
solved  by  Will  Wizard,  who  assured  me  that  a 
perfect  dandy  can  iio  more  stand  or  sit  upright, 
without  his  corsets,  Ac,  than  a  little  Chinese  lady, 
with  her  feet  two  inches  long,  can  walk  without 
crutches.  Will  affirms  th^t  they  are,  one  and  all, 
a  rickety  tribe,  and  marvellously  deficient  in  those 
physical  qualifications  appertaining  to  the  human 
race  they  so  much  resemble. 

As  this  paper  is  in  part  devoted  to  my  country 
teaders,  who  have  never  had  ^n  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  specimen' of  this  formerly  imknown  animal, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  be  very  particular  in 
exhibiting  his  peculiarities,  so  that  if  any  romantic 
young  lady>  who  has  never  shown  her  blooming 
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face  in  the  city,  should  happen  to  meet  with  oqe 
in  the  woods^  she  may  not  mistake  it  for  a  man, 
and  thereupon  fall  in  love  with  it,  or  at  least  be 
sorely  frightened  lest  he  should  be  riide  to  her.  I 
assure  all  timid  and  bashful  covintry  belles,  that 
they  need  not  be  alarmed  at  such  a  rencounter^  for 
except  that  they  outrage  common  sense,  and  libel 
mankind  by  passing  for  fellow-x^reatures,  the  dan*, 
dies  are  as  harmless  as  most  aninnds. 

The  dandy,  then,  is  distinguished  from  men,  by 
his  peculiar  outliixcNof  form;  which  is  altogether 
composed  of  angles  and  straight  lines ;  whereas, 
that  of  the  latter  is  composed  of  curves.  The  hu- 
man figure  consequently  exhibits  an^ir  of  freedom, 
in  action,  and  vigour  in  performance,  of  which  that 
of  the  dandy  is  entirely  destitute.  Being  welL 
shod  with  iron  or  brass,  according  to  custom,  if 
three  or  four  of  them  happen  to  pass  by  the 'win- 
dows of  a  summer  evening,  they  occasion  a  noise 
like  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  horse,  clattering 
over  the  pavements.  The  walk  of  the  daixdy  re- 
sembles the  hobbling  gait  of  an  automaton,  whose 
limbs  are  made  of  wood,  and  whose  sinews  are 
composed  of  wire. 

The  cause  of  all  these  peculiarities  is  their  mode 
of  making  themselves  up,  as  it. is  called.    Their 
dress  exhibits  a  beautiful  contrast  of  tight  and  loose. 
The  coat  and  waistcoat  ought  to  be  rather  tighter  - 
than  the  3kin,  so  as  to  excite  extreme  wonder  ats 
the  process  by  which  they  came  to  be  inhabited* 
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Bui  the  peculiarity  in  dress  which  most  distui- 
guishes  them  is  the  'corsets,  which  I  am  credibly 
informed  are  laced  by  a  curious  steam  engine 
of  sixteen  horse  power-  Recording. to  Will 
Wizard,  the  rule  is  to  pull  away  until  the  eyes 
of  the  patient  project*  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
their  Batfaral  convexity.  This  explains  the  reason 
of  the  dandies'  looking  so  wild  out  of  their  eyes, 
and  relieves  me  from  a  suspicion  I  before  laboured 
under,  that  this  singular  peculiarity  of  expression 
might  have  been  owiiig  to'their  being  frightened  at 
seeing  &emseives  in  the  looking-glass  of  a  morning. 

The  bodies  of  these  remarkable  animals,  being 
thus  divested  of  all  freedom  of  actiop,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  being  thereby  checked  in  va- 
rious parts,  in  process  of  tirtie  they  conae  to  be 
exceedingly  grotesque,  and  mii^shapen  in  their  fig- 
ures. Their  waists  become  unnaturally  thin, 
while  other  parts  protuberate  in  such  an  eiquivocal 
manner,  as  to  resemble  the  young  ladies  in  the 
Spectator's  time,  when  pads  we^e  in  fashion.  As 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  figure  and  dress  of  dne  of  these  strange  ani- 
mals, we  have  it  in  conlenlplation  to  persuade  one 
of  them  to  sit  to  nay  friend  Jarvis,  for  a  fulHength 
l&eness,  to  embellish  a  future  number. 

As  tne  race  I  ani  describing  differ  from  men  in 
form  and  dress,  so  likewise  do  they  in  manners, 
habits,  and  an;iusemehts.  Effeminacy  is  one  of 
their  great  characteristics,  and  without  any  prcten- 
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sions  to  the  delicacy  or  refinement  of  wom^i,  they 
imitate  them  in  the  paBeion  for  finery^  as  well'tia  ia 
the  devotions  of  the  toilet.  They  generally,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  change  their  dresses  from  four 
to  six  tii(aes  a  day — ^at  least  thode  who  haye  credit 
with  a  fashionable  tailor. '  Such,  in  fact,  is.the  im- 
portancie  attached  to  dress,  that  it  actually  consti«> 
tutes  the  point  of  honour  among  them.;  Tippy 
Tittipup  once  had  ^  affair  of v  honour  ;i!^ith  his 
great  ivf^HLRandie  Dandier  on  accoimt  of  the  latter 
having  made  his  appea^ramc^in  Broadway  with  aa 
additional  tuck  in.  his  pantaloonis,  over  and  above 
the  number  agreed  upon,  at  the  Saturday  night 
club,  where  all  matters  of  this  kind  are  settled* 
Neither  party  received  any  personal  damage^  al- 
though Tippy  swears  ,he  hea^d  a  ball  whistle  withia 
an  inch  of  his  right  ear.  The  g^eneral  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be^  that  this  was  nothing  hut  a 
singing  in  his  head,  not  uncommon,  I  «u:n  told,  in 
such  cases.  As  I  expect  shortly  to  be  fkvoured 
with  a  regular  journal  of  a  dandy's  day,,  from  a 
high  quarter,  I  will  not  anticipate  the  particulars^ 
but  leave  them  to  the  gentleman  who  has  promised 
to  furnish  this  rare  morsel  of  natural  history. 

It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  state,  Uiat.  the 
employmetit,  or  rather,  the  amusements  of  a  dandy, 
for  employment  he  has  none,  consist  principally  in 
walking  the  streets,  and  dressing  in  the  daytime — 
going  to  the  theatre  or  a  party  in  the  evening, 
where  they  axe  ^^dmitted  on  account  of  the  scarcity 


of  men  in  the  fashionable  circles,  and  thence  iad« 
joumitig  16  some  notable  eating-houae,  to  sup  and 
take   an   enlivening  game  of  whist/   After  this^ 
they  go  home,  or  to  the  watch-house,  just  as  it  hap«< 
pens<     Their  great  pleasure  is  to  be  talked  of|  and 
their  highest  ambition  to  draw  the  public  attention 
by  some  ridiculous  prank  or  other,  preferring  to  hei 
laughed  at  rather  than  remain  unnoticed^    At  the 
theatre^  they  generally  interrupt  the  performance! 
by  talking  from  one  box  to  another,  and  at  parties 
they  eat^  and  admire  themselves^     At  watering*' 
places,  they  consider  it  a  firstrate  etploit  in  dandy« 
ism  to  alarm  the  female  invalids^  by  ringing  th^ 
bell  at  one  or  two  o^clock  at  night,  and  other  eccen' 
tricities  hitherto  usually  confined  to  the  little  fresh'« 
men  at  college^    They  have  various  other  modeil 
of  amusing  themselves  not  worth  enumerating,  but 
which  assist  them  in  fulfilling  the  great  end  of  tbei^ 
creation — wasting  time* 

In  speaking  of  this  curious  race  of  animals  I 
have  classed  them  with  the  human  race,  although 
with  considerable  doubt  and  hesitation*  In  con- 
sulting some  of  the  learned  on  the  subject,  the 
majoriiy  were  rather'  opposed  to  their  being  ad-* 
mitted  to  so  high  a  rank,  and  I  am  assured,  that  at 
the  last  election,  the  inspectors  of  the  first  and 
second  wards  turned  some  of  them  from  the  polls^ 
tmder  pretence  thatjthey  were  members  of  one  of 
the  new  tribe  of  monkeys,  lately  discovered  in  thtf 

interior  of  Africa,  dressed  up  to  impose  upon  them, 
vol-  1*— e  13 
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Indeed,  it  is  not  alpne  the  learned  who  doubt  oa 
this  important  subject,  as  one  of  the  dandy  animals 
was  not  long  ago  taken  to  the  police  office,  for  an 
affiray  with  a  stout  woman  from  Tappan  sea,  whose 
basket  of  strawberries  he  overturned.  Messieurs, 
the  police  justicesy  were  singularly  puzzled  what 
to  do  with  this  nondescript,  until  one  of  them 
happily  conceived  the  idea  of  its  being  qne  of  the 
curiosities  from  Mr.  Scudder's  Museum^  escaped 
from  its  cage  by  some  accident  or  other.  It  was 
therefore  sent  back,  with  a  caution  to  be  mor^ 
careful  in  future,  and  may  now  be  seen  standing 
next  to  the  ring-tailed  monkey,  ready  for  the 
inspection  of  all  curious  and  scientific  visiters. 
Seve;-al  of  these  have  expressed  some  doubtSi 
whether  the  animal  iis  properly  classed,  but  the 
doubters  belong,  I  understand,  to  the  party  which 
not  long  since  disfranchised  the  whale,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  being  a  perfect  beast.  Allowances 
must  therefore  l^e  made  with  respect  to  their  opin- 
ions, and,, for  my  part,  I  would  advise  everyone  of 
my  readers  to  go  thither,  and  decide  for  them- 
selves, for  I  honestly  confess  myself  unable  to  do 
it  for  them. 
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OUk  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  HAVE  lately  been  favoured  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
proposing  various  plans  for  increasing  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  by  banishing  many  of  those  crying 
«vils  under  which  the  world  has  been  groaning  for 
the  last  six  thousand  years.  Some  of  these  are 
accommodated  with  recommendations  from  several 
distinguished  persons,  whose  names  have,  how- 
ever, become  so  common  of  late,  as  to  add  little 
weight  to  any  thing  of  this  kind.  Considering  how 
easy  it  is  to  bring  about  good,  I  can't  help  wonder- 
ing, that  ^11  sorts  of  evils  and  sufferings  have  not 
been  banished  long  since.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  account  for  our  tardy  progress  to  per- 
fectibility, is  on  the  score  of  a  suspicion  1  have 
harboured  for  some  time  past,  that  the  excellent 
and  well-meaning  persons  who  follow  the  respecta^ 
ble  bul^iness  of  bettering  mankind,  are  like  certain 
unskilful  tinkers,  who,  in  stopping  one  hole,  make 
some  half  a  dozeti  others. 

For  the  amusement  of  oinr  readers,  I  will  give 
the  outlines  of  some  of  these  plans,  disclaiming 
any  intention  whatever  of  ridiculing  those  worthy 
philanthropists  who  sometimes,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  act  as  the  encouragers  of 
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idleness,  ^nd  the  patrons  of  aU  those  vices  which 
l^e  its  natural  consequence. 

One  of  my  letters  qomes  from  an  honest  man, 
with  ten  children,  whose  ^chooling  he  iinds  rather 
expensive,  being  neither  rich  nor  inclined  to  work, 
He  is  very  anxious  to  gpt  up  a  petition  |o  the  Iegis« 
lature>  to  pass  a  law  providing  that  all  childrei^  shall 
be  educati&d  at  the  expense  of  the  old  bachelors^ 
who,  having  npuQ  of  their  own,  ought,  in  common 
justice,  to  be  saddled  with  thos9  of  olh^t  people, 
Being,  however,  rather  apprehensive  that  the  bach» 
elors  will  demur  to  dus,  or  get  married  out  of  pure 
dpite,  and  grievously  maltreat  theu  wiv^s,  he  recv 
pmxnends,  in  that  case,  the  establishment  of  schools, 
to  be  entirely  supporteid  by  people  who  don't  min4 
H  little  extra  hard  work,  and  where  those  who  d9 
Hifiy  hare  their  children  propeyly  taught>  withoui 
tliQ  iiltolerable  drudgery  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  their  education.  Among  other  advantages  at^ 
tend^nt  oil  this  plan,  be  thinks  it  cannot  &il  in 
producing  two  most  important  results.  The  pa* 
rents,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  expense  of 
educating  their  children,  will  have  more  time  to 
littend  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  mindfe,  by 
going  to  taverns,  reding  newspapers,  and  gossiping 
fibout ;  while  the  children,  being  early  accustomed 
to  the  idea  apd  the  habit  of  depending  upon  society 
for  suppo^,  cannot  fail  pf  losing  those  feelings  o| 
stubborn  independenoe,  which  make  our  stage 
^iyerp^  fi^rrymep,  a«d,  indexed,  tr^^i^^neii  of  ^ 
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classes,  so  insufferably  proMd»^iiat  they  actually  feel 
themselves  almost  equal  to  their  employers. 

Another  ingenious  correspondent,  who  seems^to 
possess  a  very  humane  disposition,  and  is  by  trade 
a  philanthropist,  after  enumerating  a  variety  of 
cases  of  barbarity  exercised  by  cartmen  and  others 
upon  their  horses,  proposes  a  plan,  by  which,  he 
thinks,  their  services  may  be  dispensed  with  al* 
together.  He  coninders  the  velocipede  as  specially 
intended  by  Providence  to  supercede  the  use  of  all 
other  draught  animals,  except  men,  and  proposes 
that  the  young  gentlemen  about  town,  who  are 
now  engaged  in  attending  the  velocipede  riding- 
school,  should  afterward  exercise  their  skill  in 
driving  or  riding  these  machines  about  for  the  good 
of  society.  As  to  the  objection,  that-this  would  be 
a  mere  substitution  of  asses  for  horses,  he  con- 
siders it  merely  a  joke,  and  that  none  of  the  best. 
Anticipating,  among  many  other  objections,  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  horses  thus  set  free, 
without  the  habits  of  self-government  or  self-main- 
tenance, he  recommends  a  Colonization  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  Brazil,  where 
they  can  join  the  vast  herds  of  wild  horses  that 
oroam  the  interminable  plains  of  that  great  country. 
His  letter  is  followed  up  by  a  postscript,  contain- 
ing a  proposal  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of 
dogs-^a  measure  of  precaution,  which,  he  affirms, 
-with  great  appearance  of  reason^  would  for  ever 
put  a  stop  to  tlieir  running  mad. 
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A  thirtt  letter  Contains  a  plan  for  the  total  abo* 
lition  of  debts.  It  states,  that  since  the  passing  of 
the  various  bankrupt  laws,  the  number  of  debtors 
in  '  our  city  prison  has  considerably  ^  increased ; 
which  gives  a,  suiBcient  demonstration,  that  all 
laws  weakening  the  security  of  the  creditor,  oper- 
ate to  the  disadvantage  of  the  debtor,  The  cred- 
itor, conceiving  that  he  has  no  chance  of  being  paid 
except  by  the  most  summary  process,  is  continually 
on  the  watch,  and  on  the  first  symptoms  of  delin*' 
quency,  pounces  upon  his  goods,  which  axe  sacri- 
ficed at  some  petty  auction,  My  correspondent 
upon  this  observes,  that  it  being  now  pretty  certain 
that  all  the  laws  intended  for  the  relief  of^  the  poor 
debtors  only  increase  their  distresses  and  throng 
the  prison,  is  for  putting  the  axe  to  the  root  of -the 
evil,  by  abolishing  debts  altogether.  An  example, 
he  observes,  has  already  been  set,  by  several  of  the 
banks,  whose  debts  are  considered  as  mere  nullit 
ties ;  "  and  really,"  says  he,  "  now  that  it  is  only 
necessary  that  a  man  should  have  nothing  to  pay 
his  debts  with,  to  free  himself  from  his  creditors 
entirely,  I  see  no  reason  for  keeping  up  the  farce  of 
debtor  and  creditor  any  longer." 

In  'the  towa  he  inhabits,  they  hate  formed  a 
society,  the  members  of  which  are  pledged  to^eacfa 
other  to  pay  no  debts  of  their  own  contracting, 
under  penalty  of  being  considered  hard«hearted 
persons.  All  the  money  they  can  spare  is  em* 
ployed  in  relieving  hdnest  idleness,  and  converting 


the  Hindoos,  thqse  miserable  wretches,  that  are 
afanost  as  bad  and  as  ignorant  as  some  of  the  old 
primitiye  saints,  who  fancied  they  were  paying  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  divinity,  by  inflicting  upon 
themselves  various  corporeal  punishnients,  too 
shocking  to' mention.  My  worthy  correspondent 
concludes,  by  recommending  the  establishment  at 
similar  societies  throughout  the  United  States, 
which,  he  assures  me,  will  infallibly  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  all  debts  in  a  little  time,  by  e£fect* 
ually  preventing  anybody  from  giving  credit. 

Another  of  these  writers  proposes  a  most  im* 
portant  plan,  which,  if  once  carried  fairly  into  op^ 
oration,  wiU  supersede  all  others,  and  render  far* 
ther  exertions  in  behalf  of  human  happiness  entirely 
unnecessary.  It  is  calculated  to  do  away  the 
temptation  to  all  individual  exertion,  by  means  of 
various  free-'Schools  for  educating  children  at  the 
public  expense — ^various  societies  for  the  support 
of  people  who  dislike  to  work;  and  various  banks 
and  incorporations,  by  means  of  which  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  a  mere  lonely  person  will  be  of 
little  or  no  use  in  the  world,  and,  consequently, 
there  will  be  no  temptation  to  give  them  ex* 
ertion. 

My  correspondent  thinks  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  such  an  entire  new  organization  of  society 
could  not  fail  of  producing  many  advantages  of  a 
moral  ^ind  political  nature.  Children,  by  being 
thus  educated  at  the  public  expense,  will  very  nal- 


uraUy  transfer  that  affection  which  grows  out  of  a 
sense  of  benefits  and  protection,  from  th^ir  parents 
to  die  state,  and  become  excessively^  patriotic,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  feeling  of  dependanc^,  not 
on  a  particular  being,  but  on  society  at  large,  can* 
not  fail,  he  says,  of  producing  a  more  enlarged  phi- 
lanthropy, as  the  affections,  not  being  absorbed  by 
a  single  object,  will  dilate  themselves  into  an  un- 
bounded4ove  for  all  mankind^  and  comprehend. the 
whole  univerBe.  With  respect  to  grown-up  per- 
sons, he  thinks,  that  by  becoming  members  of  a 
corporate  body,  th^y  will  be  drawn  from  the  indul7' 
gence  6f  selfish  feelings,  and  instead  of  labouring 
for  their  mere  personal  interest,  will  exert  them- 
selves simply  from  a  disinterested  regard  to  the 
Welfare  of  the  association.  Hence  that  rigid  in- 
flexible spirit  of  gaiil,  which  actuates  the  industri- 
ous man  when  labouring  for  himself  alone,  will  be 
softened  down  into  a  salutary  indifference  about 
those  benefits  which  are  to  be  shared  among  so 
many,  and  a  consequent  relaxation  from  those.mjere 
manual  exertions  that  injure  the  intellect,  and  de- 
stroy the  fine  sentimental  traits  which  adorn  and 
beautify  the  human  character.  The  last  advantage 
hinted  at  by  my  correspondent  is,  that  a  man,  the 
moment  he  becomes  a  member  of  one  of  these 
corporations,  is  reUeved  from  all  the  trouble  of  pre- 
serving.his  good  name  in  future.  Whatever  he 
may  do  as  a  part  of  this  body,  no  respohsibili^ 
whatever  rests  upon  him,  and  nope  can  impeadi 


his  cbaxaeter,  er^n,  if  the  ^rhole  asspciation^  tuim 
Bwindlers, 

Th^  foregoing  plans  are  propoBed  in  a  manna* 
.so  serioi^s  as  to  do  away  all  suspicion  of  an  attempt 
at  irony.  For  those  which  follow,  however,  I  wiU 
not  answer,  but  leaye  it  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
reader  to  decide  whether  the  authors  are  serious  or 
not.  The  first  is  a  plan  for  a  national  currency. 
The  principal  outlines  are,  that  every,  man  is  to 
fnake  his  own  paper  money— r-that  he  is  to  have  full 
authority  to  promise  to  pay  three  times  the  amount 
of  what  he  can  legally  be  called  on  to  pay-*-that 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  only  such  persons  as  he 
pleases,  although  he  promises  to  pay  everybody-** 
that  everybody  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  h^m  aU 
they  owe,  while  he  is  only  obliged  to  pay  one 
third,  atld  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  put  all  his 
debtors  in  prison,  while  none  o£  his  creditors  caik 
put  him  there^finally,  that  if,  in  the  end,  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  at  all,  no  illnatured  or  evil-dis^ 
posed  person  shall  be  permitted  to  call  him  bank* 
rupt,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  everybody 
is  expected  to  tnisrhim  as  usuaL  I  would  publish 
this  plan  at  full  length  were  it  original.  Bat 
^really,  it  seems  to  me  little  more  thaa  an  abstraol 
«f  the  present  banking  system^ 

Another  of  this  class  of  equivocal  <U)rresp(Hid. 
«nts,  offers  a  plan  for  making  plank  out  of  sawr 
dust.  He  states  that  this  will  be  of  great  impof^ 
t^npe  when  wood  becomes  so&ree  in  thi^  countiT^ 

P  3 
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tind  had  some  thoughts  of  applying  for  a  patenCy 
only  he  knew  the  gentleman  who  presides  over 
the  machinery  at  that  office  would  infallibly  have 
anticipated  him  in  the  discovery.  He  found  little 
difficulty  in  making  oak  and  white  pine  plank,  but 
was  sadly  puzzled  with  the  spruce  and  pitch  pine, 
until  luckily  he  bethought  hixpself  of  mixing  the 
former  with  spruce-beer,  and  the  latter  with  a  little 
turpentine. 

The  last  proposal  I  shall  notice  is  froth  the  same 
hand,  and  consists  of  a  plan  for  saving  the  poor  the 
consumption  of  fuel  and  food  during  the  whole 
winter  season.  The  process  is  simply  that  of 
freezing  them,  like  fish,  when  the  frqsts  come  on, 
and  permitting  th^m  gradually  to  thaw  in  tke 
spring.  This  he  affirms  can  be  done  with  perfect 
ease,  and  without  the  least  danger  to  their  health, 
by  means  of  a  refrigerator  of  his  own  particular  in* 
vention.  Among  other  incidei^l  advantages  iftri«> 
sing  from  this  discovery,  it  is  hinted  by  the  author, 
that  a.  great  deal  might  be  saved  in  travelling,  in 
the  article  of  eating  by  the  way.  He  concludes 
his  letter,  by  mysteriously  hinting  at  a  plan  for  vis^ 
iting  the  North  Pole  by  means  of  this  discovery,  of 
obviating  the  danger  ,of  being  frozen  on  the  way» 
by  freezing  the  adventurers  before  they  set  out. 
My  ingenious  correspondent  declines  entering  into 
iurther.parti^^ulars,  for  fear,  as  be  expresses  it, 
''the  British  government  should  borrow  his  plau 
/md  anticipate  him  in  the  execution/' 
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OBITUARY. 

PINDAR  COCKLOFT. 

Many  of  our  readers  hiavihg,  by  letter  and  other- 
wise, expressed  Considerable  solicitude  to  know 
whether  our  worthy  cousin  Pindar  is  yet  living, 
and  contmnes  to  sport  with  the  muses  in  their 
favourite  bower  at  Cockloft  Hall,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  poor  Pindar 
died  of  a  disease  of  late  very  cotnmon  among  poets. 
I  don't  meaii  that  he  was  starved  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  custom  from  time  immemorial  among  the 
votaries  of  the  nine,  although  this  catastrophe 
might  possibly  have  befallen  him  had^  he  lived  till 
now,  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  in- 
vested in  the  country  banks.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
killed  by  a  criticism  on  one  of  his  productions, 
upon  which  he  valued  himself  most  particularly. 
This  favourite  progeny  of  hrs  old  age  was  so  ter- 
ribly mangled  by  several  of  our  most  expert  critics, 
that  poor  Pindar  never  held  up  his  head  afterward. 
From  that  time,  he  never  could  hear  anybody  give 
an  opinion  on  a  book  without  discovering  strong 
marks  of  impatience ;  and  his  usual  mode  of  char- 
acterkpng  an  ignortiit,  meddling,  conceited  fellow, 


-j|a6  ,9iaju^tmoi^ 

Was,  that^'  be  was  as  impudent  aitd  surro^aiit  as  2( 


reviewer/* 


Whether  it  wats  \as  pride  ot  his  sensibility 
which  received  the  death-wouiid,  I  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  it  was  both,  for  they  were  so  mixed  up* 
together  in  his  composition,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  From  the  moment  these 
criticisms  began  to  fly  about  his  head  like  hail- 
stones, he  was  observed  to  aflect  retirement,  atid 
passed  most-  of  his  timie  either  in  his  room,  or  in 
wandering  about  along  the  shores  of  the  majestic 
Hudson,  whose  perpendicular  ^ind  everlasting  bank 
•  rears  itself  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  deep  waters^ 
immediately  opposite  the  HalL  In  this  way  he 
went  on  for  some  tipae,  iintil  one  .warm  afternoon^ 
lie  .was  found  leaning  with  his  face  on  his  arms, 
that  were  crossed  upon  a  book  which  lay  open  be** 
fore  him.  At  first  we  naturally  concluded  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  as  the  book  turned  out  to  be  a  num- 
ber  of,  a  certain  eminent  periodical — ^but  he  nevef 
awoke  again,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  wds  ascer^ 
tained,  beyond  all  doubt,  ta  be  a  criticism  on  hi» 
poem,  contained  in  that  work^ 

I  pass  over  the  tears  of  his  relations^  the  ifegrets^ 
of  his  friends,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  muses/ 
who  all  went  into  mourning  for  their  old  favourite* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  loss  is  still  felt  by  us  all 
as  an  irreparable  calamity,  and  that  we  should  cer^ 
tainly  have  prosecuted  the  writer  of  this  murder** 
ous  criticism,  had  it  not  been  found  outi  on  inquiry^ 


ih^t  lie  was  an  honettC,  well-meaning  person^  who 
was  supposed  to  bo  somewhat  deranged  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fit  of  astonishment,  at  discovering  that 
he  hfid  unwarily  trespassed,  upom  the  limits  of 
eommon  sense  in  one  of  his  productions^ 

Our  cousin  left  behind  him  several  little:  pieces 
of  poetry,  some  half  finished,  and  others  almost 
illegible  from  the  infinite  number  of  corrections 
they  have  undergone.  Among  these  are  a  few 
that  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  may  offer,  hoping  that  the 
bloodthirsty  appetites  of  his  old  enemies  are  by 
this  time  satiated  with  other  victims.  The  little 
piece  wl^ch  follows  was  written  by  Pindaa:  when 
he  was  a  fiery  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  and  the 
circumstances  are,  taken  from  real  Ufe.  As  the 
parties  are  all  long  since  dead,  I  insert  the^poem 
as  introductory  to  the  story  with  which  it  is  con- 
nectedy  and  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in 
a  future,  number^ 

ELEGY 

ON  A  LADY  SACRIFICED  TO  GOLD^ 

Hbr  eyes  were  like  the  star- wrought  firmament, 
Ethereal  blue,  and  lighted  with  pale  fires, 

Mild  as  the  moonbeams  when  with  shadows  blent, 

Speaking  cahn  wishes,  sweet,  yet  chaste  de- 

sireSr 
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On  her  ripe  cheek  the'  rose  did  sometimes  blow,* 
When  a  quiek  mantling  blush  abided  there ; 

But  oftener,  the  pale  lily,  white  as  snow, 
Shed  its  soft  hue  beneath  tilie  .shadowy  haiic 

That  hair  se&afd  9»  'twas*  made  for  aye  to  twi^ 
Round  captiv'd  hearts  and  neter  let  them  go. 

So  wantonly  it  tangled'  round,  and  kiss'd 
Her  lovely  cheeky  blue  eye,  and  brow  of  snow. 

IVe  sfeeh  twin  rosfe-buds  Wbshing'  side  by  side^ 
When  moiliing  deWs  the  insect  rabble  sip ; 

But  n^ver  yet  did  hue  or  sweet  abide, 
On  dew4app'd  rose,  like  th6se  on  her  red  Kp^ 

No  wandering  shepherd,  who  sojourns  awhile 
In  bless'd  Arabia,  where  the  spices  grow, ' 

E'er  saw  the  morn  of  May  wear  such  a  smile; 
Or  knew  such  sweets^  as  fron^  those  lipir  did. 
flow. 

IVe  heard  the  turtle' Inoan  her:  roundelay 

The  breathing  flute,  and  hunter's  mellow  horn, 

Winding  in  softeri'd  distance,  far  away. 

Along  the  hills j  by  answering  echoes^  borne  :- 

But  when  she  spoke,  andplaintive  smil'd'  the  while, 
Op'd  hfer  red  lip,  and  show'd  the  ivoty  row, 

There  was  a  harmony  in  speech  and  amUe, 
That  turtle,  flute,  or  horn  did  never  know. 
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Thus  dlbth'd  with  every  attribute  of  HeaVn, 
She  seem'd  by  holy  Providence  designed 

A  rich  aod  bri^t  temptation,  to  be  giv'n, 
Por  some  heroic  aet,  or  task  of  mind. 

But  she  was  thrown  away  upon  a  clod 
X}£  senseless  earth,  with  neither  heaxt  nor  soul; 

A  libel  both  on  nature  and  on  God'*^ 
A  nian  who  liv'd  for  gambling  and  the  bowl.-— 

Who  kifiew  not  what  a  treasure  he  possess'd^ 
B<H  threw  it  from  him  as  a  worthless  toy, 
And  tunf*dfrom  where  an  angel  would  have  bless'd, 
•  To  scenes  of  senseleiss  not,-*  beastly  joy. 

-  ^ 

The  animal  was  rich,  and  her  harsh  sire. 
Who  could  not  comprehend  a  greater  good, 

Condemned  his  child  to  this  orded  of  ftre, 
And  sacrificed  to  gold  his  flesh  and  blood. 

At  his  command  a  heartless  hand  she  gave, 

SurreaderM  a  cold,  shrinking,  lifeless  fonn, 
And  gave  up  one  so  beautiM  and  brave, 
iuTo  consort  with  a  wretched  earth-born  woim. 

For  wo  was  her ! — she  lov^d  another  man— 
A  man  to  whom  this  husband  was  no  more 

7han  was  the  beast  that  through  the  forest  ran, 
To  this  gay  hunter,  who  his  honours  w<|re, 
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Glory  and  love  were  his  most  prime  delists, 
But  virtuous  love,  in  truth,  he  valued  best. 

And  snatch'd  at  glory,  as  a  heay'uly  light,  > 
To  waken  love  in  soixte  high  wcsnan's  breast 

But  what  of  that !— the  ties  of  gentle  love 
;  i.Are  naught  to  those  that  only  breathe  foir  gold; 
So  Av'rice  burst  the  bands  Affection  wove> 
^A^d  the  bright  victimt  liHe  a  slave,  i^ast  sold* 

Yet  though  they  drove  her  to  oni^ther's  bed» 
They  could  not  make  the  hapless  girl  forgeti. 

Another  baud  Should  to  the  church  haveiled. 
Another  heeurt  h^r  throbbing  beaE!t  have  met 


X 


'Heairt^bijming  wishes,  a^d  hean-fsick  disgust^     . 

By  turns  or  sc(HK:h'd.0rfiro}$e  her:genjtle  blood; 
And  life  was  one  hard  struggle  from  th^  fijcst»      ^ 

To  <;onquer  bate»  a)id  <|ueU  iove^ci  waging  flood. 

And  she  did  conquer,  but  it  cost  her  Kfe ;  .  -  ' 
For'  cruel  was  the  strife  she^ad  to  bear. 

Between  the  love-lom  ntustress,  wi«tched  wife, 
blooming  and  beck'ning  Love,  and  wttheredstem 

Despair  s 

< 

Pale  grew  her  cheek,  and  paler  every. dayi 
Y.et  still  s^  patience  bided  in  hei^  eye-— . 

Slowly,  yet  surely,  sorrow  work'd  tts  ^ay  ; 
She  died  without  a  struggle,  or  a  sigh^ 
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One  dark  November  day,  when  a  chill  blast 

Swept  through  the  churchyard  with  a  moan* 
ing  sound ; 
When  round,  the  wither'd  leaves  were  idly  cast. 

And  the  dry  grass  lay  dead  upon  the  ground — 

t 
I  follow^  her  pale  corse  to  its  sad  cell, 

,  Where  all  that  once  was  beauty  now  repo8*d» 
And  heard  the  hollow  ea]:th  sound,  slowly  swelli 

Fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  grave  was  clos'd, 

I  saw  an  old  man  with  a  head  of  snow, 
Stand  like  a  statue,  cut  from  solid  stone ; 

A  sad  and  moveless  monument  of  wo. 
Beside  the  grave  all  desolate  and  lone. 

No  wringing  of  the  feeble  hands  was  here, 
Nor  heaving  breast  discharging  heavy  sighs, 

Norfurrow'd  cheek  moistened  with  trickling  tear-« 
Dlespair  alone  glar'd  in  his  hollow  eyes. 

And  I  would  not  have  had  that  old  man's  heart. 
For  all  this  world's  wealth  twenty  times  full  told ; 

Nor  borne  its  slow,  consuming,  killing  smart — 
For  'twas  the  father,  who  his  daughter  sold ! 
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PROM   MY   ELBOW   CHAIR. 

Lp  there  by  chance  be  any  of  our  early  readers, 
who,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  feel  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  my  worthy  cousin  Christopher 
Cockloft  and  his  excellent  laniily,  they  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  some  account  of  the  present  state 
of  these  my  hospitable  relatives.  I  believe  1 
promised  something  of  this  sort  in  our  preliminary 
essay,  and  as  during  the  present  season  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  incidents  in  fashionable  life,  in  con- 
sequ^ce  of  the  dispersion  of  the  migratory  portion 
of  the  beau-monde,  I  will  take  advantage  of  the 
favom'able  opportunity  to  keep  my  word. 

We  are  now  all  together  at  the  Hall,  each  one 
jpursutng  his  favourite  occupation)  and  seeking 
amusement  in  the  way  that  suits  him  best ;  for  so 
long  as  we  keep  from  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and 
avoid  doing  any  thing  wrong  the  rest  of  the  week, 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  indulgence  of  whim, 
caprice,  or  inclination.  Here  then,  enjoying,  as  I 
do,  the  glopous  privilege  of  doin^;  as  I  like,  sur* 
rounded  by  those  I  love,  greeted  on  every  side  with 
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die  smile  of  affectionate  regard,  tfnd  reposing  in 
full  view  of  all  that  charms  in  the  wonderful  crea* 
iions  of  bounteous  nature,  let  me  indulge  my  feeU 
tngs,  ia  sketching  the  social  circle  which  surtoundi 
me,  and  the  mutations  of,  time^  whose  footsteps, 
silent  as  they  are,  leave  traces  that  mark  his 
course  to  the  period  when  our  days  cease  to  be 
numbered^ 

The  old  Hall  still  holds  up  its  head  s^ainst  the 
wind  and  weather,  though  to  say  the  truth,  it  every 
year  exhibits,  more  and  more,  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  approaching  decay.  Like  all  an- 
cient and  respectable  mansions,  it  abounds  in  rats, 
which  have  multiplied  amazingly  of  late  years, 
notwithstanding  the  incredible  exertions  of  the  old 
terriers  and  cats,  assisted  by  divers  ingenious  con^ 
trivances  for  their  destruction,  which  the  old  gentle- 
man devised  in  conjunction  with  a  worthy  neigb- 
bbur,  whom  I  purpose  at  some  future  Ume  to 
introduce  to  my  readers,  and  who  is  well  worth 
their  knfowing.  -These  vermin  have  made  excellent 
turnpike  roads  all  throu^  the  walls,  and  run  racas 
backwards  and  forwards  at  night,  making  a  most 
alarming  clatter,  insomuch  that  jt  begins  to  be 
whispered  in  the  kitchen  that  the  house  is  actual^ 
haunted.  The  servants  always  go  up  stairs  at 
night  in  procession,  and'  take  turns  who  shall  go 
first.  Jeremy  Cockloft  on  one  occasion  wrote  a 
Latin  letter,  vrfaich  he  boasted  v<rould  free  the  fabuse 
£pom  these  treidi^some  inmates;  Pindar  Cockloft 
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followed  it  up  with  a  Poetical  Epistle,  and  the  old 
lady  invited  theoa  tp  a  supper  of  ratsbane.  All 
these  failing,  the  squire  subsidized  a  valiant  drum- 
mer from  Castle  Clinton,  who  formerly  beat  the 
great  drum  at  the  theatre  ;  and  v?ho  madi^  the  very 
walls  tremble  with  his  intolerable  din ;  but  still 
they  retained,  and  are  likely  to  retain  possession, 
until  they  find  the  walls  ready  to  tumble  about 
their  ears,  when,  like,  true  politicians,  they  will 
probably  seek  a  better  establishment.  The  last 
effort  to  dislodge  them  was  made  by  Will  Wiaard, 
who  came. near  frightening  them  away$  with  a 
Chinese  manuscript  from  the  top  of  a  box  of  tea, 
which  puzzled  them  apparently  as  much  as  a  worn- 
o]ut  inscription  sometimes  does  a  pains-staking 
hunter  of  antiqjuities.  My  grave  and  scientific 
readers  may  perhaps,  wonder  at  ouif  descending  to 
such  minute  and  apparently  insignificant  particu*- 
lars;  but  if,  they  will  only  come  and  sleep  at 
Cockloft  Hall,  if  it  be  but  for  a  single  night,  they 
will  find  that  the  rats  are  by  no  nneans  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  eniuneration  of  its  inhabitants. 
.  A  person  accustomed  to  the  appearances  usually 
most  prominent  about  this  old  place,  will  not  fail  to 
nc^ice  the  absence  of  twov  well-known  and  impor- 
tant objects,  which  either  presented  them^elveo,  or 
were  pointed  out  to  every  visiter.  The  first  is  the 
old  cherry-tree  of  which  I  formerly  made  mention, 
as  having  been  planted  by  the  squire  in  his  youth- 
ful days.    Thiis  was^  blown  down  about  three  yew^ 


ago,  and  its  fdl  was  shortly  after  followed  by  the 
death  of  old  Ciesar,  who  took  it  so  to  heart,  that 
he  neYer  enjoyed  his  evenihg  pipe  afterward.  I 
remember,  it  ^vas  one  fine  summer  afternoon,  we 
were  sitting  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  luxurious 
listlessness,  which  forms  one  of  the  delights  of  our  * 
warm  reason  in  the  country.  The  windows  were 
all  up — ^the  old  honeysuckles,  mingling  with  the 
rose  bushes,  clambered  about  them,  and  clung  to 
the  creviced  of  the  ancient  walls,  while  the  little 
Inrds,  half  domesticated,  twittered  among  them^  as  . 
thotigh  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  woods.  By-and- 
by  a  little  black  cloud  appeared,  slowly  climbing 
above  the  majestic  cliffs,  that  form  the  western 
barrier  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers — the 
^ind  became  hushed,'  as  the  cloud  rose  higher,  and 
spread  wider  and  wider — the  birds  ceased  to  twitter 
—the  leaves  and  every  thing  in  nature  stood  stock 
still,  while  Mrs.  Cockloft,  with  the  sage  prescience 
appertaining  to  an  experienced  housewife,  sent 
round  the  maids  to  shut  all  the  windows.  In  a 
little  while,  the  thunder  grumbled  at  a  distance, 
and  the  young  ladies,  together  with  their  good 
mother,  at  this  signal,  retired  to  a  daxk  room,  where 
they  secured  their  safety  by  intrenching  them- 
selves  between  two' feather  beds,  which  Jeremy 
had  assured  them  were  non^coftductors.  For  my 
part,  I  stood  at  a  window"  fronting  the  west,  with 
flie  squire,  watching  the  cloud  as  it  rose,  and  ad- 
Biiring  the  zigzag  lightning,  crossing  its  black  and 
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sulphnreoiis  bosom^  aad  ogcasion^liy  dnging  ite 
da^ness  with  the  radiance  of  heayenly  fires.  To 
me  there  is  something  in  such  a  scene  more  eleva*- 
ting  and  sublime  than  any  other  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  hurricane  and  the  earthquake  are 
terrible  and  destructive;  but  the  dangers  of  a 
thunder-:Storm  are  too  remote  to  excite  a  ration- 
al and  wejirgrojjnded  apprehension.  To  me,  the 
Jightning  is  not  |he  wi:athful  fire  of  an  offended 
Deity,  nor  the  thunder  hi^  YOjicej  deo<nin.cing  con- 
demnation and  punishiio^nt  on  the  guiUy.  I  view 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  as  grapd  instroments 
of  the  divine  beneficence»  refreshing  the  earth  and 
purifying  the  air ;  and  when,  after  th^  sXfjifm  is  passed 
away,  the  rainbow  arches  the  eastern  c}ou4>  who 
^m  forget  that  it  is  there  as  a  sign  that  the  Waters 
.)vill  npyer  again  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  race 
of  man  2  When,  therefore,  I  hear,  as  I  have  some« 
times  done,  enlightened  men,  even  in-  the  pulpit, 
become  ;the  champions  of  ignor^ce  and  supersti- 
tion, by-n^aking  the^e  common  and  natural  appear- 
ances the  immediate  indications  of  divine  vtrrath, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  instruments  of  divine 
punishment,  I  pity  their  superstition,  or  .despise 
their  hypocrisy. 

As  we  stood  in  silence,  watching  the  approach 
of  the  cloud,  its  edges  became  ragged,  it  burst 
and  separated  into  dark  flakes,  whirring  a^bout,  the 
sport  of  conflicting  eddies,  of  air,  and  in  a  momest 
9^er,  t^G  wind  st^u^k  from  the  high  cHff  dowft 


tpon  the  river,  and  covered  it  with  a  sheet  of  white 
foam.  The  vessels  scudded  under  bare  poles,  the 
spray  and  dust,  mingling  together,  flew  up  into  the 
heaven?,  and  the  old  cherry-tree,  at  the  first  blast, 
fell  to  the  ground  almost  without  a  struggle.  "  It 
has  gone  biefore  me,"  said  old  Christophef  ;•  "  who 
shall  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  when  all 
five  long  enough  f  o  bury  half  the  friends  they  love, 
and  see  the  cherished  objiects  of  their  youth  leve^ 
led  in  the  dust  ?'^  . 

The  storm  soon  passed  a'^ay,  and  as'  the. dark 
cloud  rbs^  above  the  pahsades,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
thick  curtain  had  been  witlidrawn  from  the  face 
of  nature,  disclosing  all  her  late  hidden  beauties  in 
<he  glowing  west.  The  sun,  just  setting,  broke 
forth,  covering  the  dripping  grass  and  woods  with 
millions  of  sparkling  gems,  the  birds  carolled 
blithely,  as  though  the  waters  had  been  rosy  wine, 
and  the  earth  seemed  like  to  some  youthfid  beauty 
just  steppirfg  from'  a  hiS:uriant  bath-^<5lean,  sweet, 
and  blooming,  decked  with  the  colours  and  the  in- 
cense of  a  thousand  flot^ers.  Then  came  forth 
the  fire-fly,  the  nioth,  and  the  bat^ — and  then  ven-- 
tured  from  their  feathery :  covert  Mrs.  Cockloft  and 
her  blooming  daughters.  They  had  been  told  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  cherry-tree,  and  the  good 
lady  attempted  to  condole  with  her  husband. — **  li 
y^8  so  old^-it  eouW  not  have  stood  out  much 
longer- — and  it  was  so  full  of  gum,  and  bred*  so 
many  insects — we  will  plant  another,  and  it  wffl 
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Booi^  grow  again." — "  Plant  another-rsoon  ^oW 
again  ;**  repeated  Christopher  pettishly-—"  Yes^ 
wife,  we  can  plant  another,  and  ii.will  soon  grow 
again*  But  we  shall  never  litre  to  see  it,  and  all 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  my  yomiger  days  wheB 
I  planted  that  old  tree— will  they  too  grow  up 
with  the  one  we  shall  plant  in  its  steiad  ?  Young 
pepple^-^turning  to  his  daughters^  who  are  verging 
only  on  to  forty — *^  young  people  may  renew  losf 
pleasures,  and  replace  their  old  friends  with  new 
ones— rbut  the  tree  I  have  planted,  and  the  friends 
I  have  followed  to  the  grave,  there  is  no  time  left 
me  to  renew;" 

Don*t  let  any  of  my  readers  ^uppose^  for  a  mo^ 
ment,'  that  I  believe  in  those  old  romiences,  where 
the  lives  of  heroes  and  heroines  are  frequently 
made,  by  the  sublime  art  df  gramaryy  to  depend  od 
a  flower  or  a  tree,  with  whose  fate  they  are  mys*' 
teriously  identified.  I  believe  no  such  thing ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  old  Caesar  seenied  smitten  with 
the  same,  blast  that  levelled  the  old  cherry-tree^ 
which.it  deems  be  had  assisted  his  master  to  pl-ant, 
«ome  sixty  years  before.  He  withered  day  after 
day,  and  fought  it  out. manfully  with  his  o]id  enemies 
the  witches,  who  took  advantage  of  his  weakness 
to  beset  him  sorely.  Numerque  were'  the  contests 
he  had  with  these  mischievous  hags,  who  plagued 
Mm  so  that  he  could  get  no  sleep  at  night.  At 
last,  being  quite  out  oi  patience  widi  these  pesti* 
lent  mtniderSt  he  cue  ^nighl  raised  himself  on  lus 


elbow,  and  boldly  expostulated  with  them,  for  thcttf 
troubling  the  last  hours  of  a  poor  old  negro,  who 
never  did  them  any  harm,  and  hsod  even  refused  to 
assist  at  a  witch-burning,,  on  one  occasion,,  in  Cm* 
necticut.  Being  reasonable  goblinsy  they  departed, 
and  never  trout>led  him  afterward. 

But  though  bis  religious  impressmi9  were  min* 
gled  with  many  of  the  superstitions  commcm  to  his 
race,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  a  vague  idea  of  Chrisv' 
tian  metaphysics^  No  meansy  however,  were  suffi* 
eient  to  convince  him  that  Ms  illness  did  not  pro* 
ceed  altogether  from  witchcraft;  nor  could  his 
yoiing  mistresses,  who  were  oldfetshioned  enough 
to  think  a  faithful  servant  not  quite  beneath  their 
cares,  persuade  him  to  take  anything  but  remedies 
against  his  enemies,  the  witohesr  It  is  impossible 
to  eniunerate  the  strange  mixtures  he  directed  to 
be  prepared  for  this  end,  or  the  singular  fancies 
which  ignorance  and  eariy  impressions  had  min* 
gled  in  his  mind,  disturbed  as  it  was  with  pain. 
Sometimes  the  poor  old  soul  imagined  the  room 
was  fiill  of  cat9,  come  thither  to  scratch  hini  to 
death;  and  a^in,  that  the  angels  were  waiting 
round,  to  carry  him  to  Heaven. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  errors  of  his  early 
impressions — ^for  he  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
brought  from  Africa— had  mixed  up  with  the  sim« 
pie  ideas  implanted  subsequently,  respecting  the 
Christian  ieligi(m.  His  kind  mistresses  mmistered 
to  tk«  mwtit$  of  Us  sod,  «s  wall  as  the  infinnitw 
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of  his  body,  and  endeavoured  to  make  hhn  com* 
prehehd  the  mysteries  of  our  faiths  But  they  were 
beyond  his  reach^  He  feared,  he  said,  "  the  Lord 
would  not  fcnow  him" — -meajning.  that  lowly  a»  he 
\fras,  it  mightl  escape  the  Divinity  that-  4uch  a  being 
had  ever  existed.  His  decay  was  gradual,  but  the 
state  of  his  mind  was  singularly  compounded  of 
the  mistakes  of  ignorance,  and  the  ramblings  of 
Ught-headedness,  as  it  is  called.  The  day  before 
he  died",  I  was  in  to  see  him.  **  Massa  Launcelot," 
said  he,  "  think  old  negro  like  me  ever  ga  to  heav- 
en ?" — "  I  warrant  you,  old  Caesar,"  replied  i.  H© 
seemed  comforted  with  the  assurance,  but  still  a 
doubt  hung  on  his  mind — ^"  What  will  old  n^gro 
Hke  me  do  there  ?"-^Th€n  his  eye  seemed  glad 
for  a  moment,  and  his  l^st  words  were — *^  Never 
mind-^I  can  wait  upon  the  angels." 

My  worthy  cousin  took  the  fall  of  his  two  old 
friends,  as  just  related,  very  much  to  heart,  and  for 
some  days  neglected  those  rulral  plans  and  rural 
occupations  which  had  been  his  hobby-horses  for 
fitome  time.  If  would  fill  a  volume  to  record  the 
various  pursuits  of  the  squire  during  the  last  ten  or 
a  dozen  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  favour* 
ite  hobby  at  this  time  was  forming.  He  had  not 
long  before  been  chosen  Vice-Presfdent  of  an  Ag-^ 
riciiltural  Society,  and  has  ever  since  been  so  bu- 
sily engaged  in  the  science  of  rural  economy,  as 
the  gentlemen  farmers  call  it,  that,  provided  he  is 
vot  ruined  beforehand,  he  will  certainly  briag.  it  as 
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nearly  as  possible  to  actual  perfection.  His  first 
grand  experiment  was  made  in  the  second  year  of 
the  late  war,  when  he  turned  his  famous  fishpond, 
grievously  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  reptiles,  into  a 
hemp-field ;  the  nation  being  at  that  time  yery  much 
in  want  of  that  article.  He  employed  an  army  of 
Irishmen  to  ditch  it — ^ploughed  it  a  dozen  times 
with  his  double-moulded  English  plough-«*-har- 
rowed  the  very  soul  out  with  an  iron-toothed  bar- 
rowr-r-iost  a  horse  and  a  pair  of  oxen  in  the  mire, 
and  finally  got  an  immense  crop.  True  it  is,  that 
it  did  not  half  pay  for  the  labour  employed  in  its 
production — ^but  what  of  that?  My  cousin  wrote 
a  memoir  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  in 
the  journal  of  the  society^  and  got  a  silver  medal. 

I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  Merino  mania 
began  to  rage,  and  my  good  cousin  never  escaped 
a  mania  in  his  life.  He  was  carried  away  outright 
by  the  current,  and  purchased  several  sheep  of  the 
genuine  breed  at  an  enormous  price,  vritfa  which 
he  stocked  a  farm  he  had  bought  on  purpose.  Thus 
preparec}^  he  negotiated  for  the  hire  of  a  famous 
Humphreys  iram,  which  he  paid,  I  think)  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  the  season  for,  and  brought 
all  the  way  bom.  Connecticut  himself,  in  his  ow|i 
carriage.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  horns  of 
this  dignified  animal  sticking  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  I  recollect  poor  Pindar  Cockloft,  who 
was  at  that  time  living,  wrote  an  epigram,  in  which 
fie  brought  in  the  crest  of  King  Pyrrhus,  which  )t 
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«eems  waa  a  pair  of  goat's  horns;  and  which  so 
affronted  the  squire's  lady,  that  she  never  rode  in 
tl»  coach  afterward.  But  I  don't  know  how  it 
was^  though  the  squire  had  made  bis  calculatibns 
80  that  he  could  not  possibly  lose  by  this  plan,  the 
efitabUshiment  brought  him  in  debt  every  year,  and 
in  the  end  he  sold  farm,  sheep,  and  all,  at  a  lose  of 
about  five  thousand' dollars.  The  old  gentleman 
don't  like  to  hear  tlus  story,  but  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  all  sore  subjepts,  he  is  libely  never  to 
hear  the  last  of  it. 

He  next  entered  the  lists  with  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  farmer,  belonging  to  the  same  society, 
which  had  offered  a  premium  of  fiflLy  dollars  for 
ihe  best  crop  6[  com  from  a  single  acre.  The 
rest  of  the  farm  was  now  entirely  left  to  its  fate, 
and  this  fortunate  little  acre  was  manured  and 
ploughed  until  it  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Old 
Csesar  was  at  that  time  prime  minister,  and  kept 
every  creature  about  the. place. employed  in  this 
momentous  affair,  lest  tho  honour  of  his  master 
might  suffer.  To  make  aii  end— Christopher  be$t 
hia  antagonist  by  ever  so  many  grains,  and  won 
the  premium*  which,  together  with  ihn  com,  he  ex- 
pended in  fattening  an\>x,  for  a  great  cattle-show 
then  impending.  Beshrew  me^  worthy  reader,  if 
mcmarch  on  his  throne — the  Grand  Lama,  or  even 
the  bull  Apis  himself,  was  ever  petted,  pamperedy 
nibbed,  scmbbed,  and. stuffed,  like  unto  this  ma* 
jettic  quadmped.    By  the  time  the  show  came  on 
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he  had  grown  to  a  great  size,  and  eaten  np  eyery 
thing  on  the  farm,  besides  the  proceeds  c^the  pre* 
mium. 

However,  to^the  infinite  content  of  Mrs.  Cock- 
loft, who  b^gan  to  anticipate  a  famine,  the  cattle- 
show  came  at  last.  The  old  squire  set  out  in  his 
carriage,  accompanied  by  Jeremy,  who  carried  a 
biography  of  the  ox  in  his  portfolio,  written  by  him- 
self, escorted  by  old  Caesar,  and  all  the  household 
troops,  terriers  and  all,  who  turned  out  in  honom: 
of  this  Egyptian  divinity.  After  an  oration  by  Jer- 
emy, and  a  stout  dinner,  followed  by  several  patri- 
otic toasts,  the  decisions  were  made  by  the  judges, 
and  the  Cockloft  ox  came  in  only  second  best.  It 
seems,  a  cunning  varlet  from  Jamaica,  on  Long 
Island,  had  pampered  his  ox  with  -rata  baga,  and 
everybody  ascribed  his  victory  to  that  miraculous 
vegetable.  Jeremy  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  family,  by  exhibiting  an  onion  nine- 
teen inches  in  circumference ;  but  the  fates  were 
that  day  adverse  to  the  house  of  Cockloft.  The 
young  squire  was  thrown  quite  into  the  back- 
ground, by  a  member  who  electrified  the  whole 
society,  as  well  as  several  spectators^  by  producing 
a  ruta  baga;  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
times  heavier  than  the  seed  from  which  it  grew, 
and  which  he  proved  had  gained,  since  the  planting, 
seven  times  the  weight  of  the  seed,  in  every  minute, 
whereas  the  onion  only  gained  threefold  in  the  same 
Cim^.    Hereupon  the  socie^  turned  up  their  uoset 
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at  Jeremy's  omon,  and  the  old  ftquize  t^tuiaed  hoipe 
considerably  out  of  humour. 

Reflecting,  howeyer,  on  the  manreUous  wonders 
he  had  heard  concerning  the  rata  baga,  he  ..was 
luckily  inspire^  with  the  prodigious  idea  of  turning 
his  whole  farm  into  one  great  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  meritorious  vegetable.  He  accordingly 
procured  several  quarts  of  the  genuine  seed,  and, 
determined  to  do  nothing  by  halves,  he  hired  a  tall 
Cumberland  moss-troopeti  who,  like  a  true  borderer, 
as  was  afterward  found  out,  slept  half  the  day,  and 
plundered  the  squire  every  night.  This  tall  over- 
seer took  the  field  as  commander  m  this  great  ruta 
baga  expedition,  to  the  great  m6rtification  of  old 
Caesar,  who  became  exceedingly  restive,  and  made 
a  point  of  mistaking  all  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  to  confess  the  truth,  spokjS  a 
language,  which,  like  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  seeni- 
ed  to  belong  neither  to  England  or  Scotland,  though 
something  between  both. 

Now  began  the  ploughing  crosswise,  this  way 
and  every  way.  To  Uiis  succeeded  Jhe  dividing 
of  the  fields  into  rows  of  equal  distances,  and  with 
all  the  precision  used  in  measuring  a  degree  <^ 
longitude,  at  a  givei^  distance  from  the  poles. 
Afterward  came  the  seeding,  the  transplantijig, 
the  system  of  evaporating*,  ar^  various  other  mat- 
ters, which  I  cannot  particularize,  not  being  a  geo- 
iiev^xa  fsurmer.  Finally,  the  ruta  baga  did,  hovF^ 
svtXf.  as  in  du^  bound,  grow  to  a  size  of  great 
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dignity.  The  different  fields  produced  a  most  ka>- 
uiiant  crop,  and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  there  was 
nothing  eke  to  lire^on  but  ruta  baga.  The  squire 
had  given  up  raising  potatoes,  hairing  lately  been 
convinced  that  tl^ey  contained  little  or  no  nourish- 
ment; Wheatland  com  were  also  in  disgrace  with 
him,  ever  since .  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ptoved  that 
an  acre  of  rota  baga  would  produce  twice  the 
nourishment  which  could  be  derived  from  an  acre 
of  either  of  the  former.  In  short,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, servants,  cattle^  and  swine,  were  con- 
denmed  to  a  ruta  baga. regimen,  and  the  conse* 
quence  was,  that  the  milk  and  butter  came,  to  taste 
very  oriuch  of  thatimparalleled  vegetable.  This  I 
mention  as  a  curious  fact,  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  my  country  readers  whakeep  a  dairy,  and  who 
perchance  may  have  been  led  astray  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  rich  and  waving  fields  of  wheat 
and  com,  th^t  whilom  were  the  pride  of  the  farmer 
and  thei  source  of  his  prosperity. 

It  was  about  this  time,  if  I  remember  right,  that 
Will.  Wizard  happened  to  mention  the  inunense 
crops  of  KouW'leangf  or  millet,  produced  from  an 
acre  of  ground,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation 
practised,  among  the  Chinese,  on  the  great  river 
PeiJiO.  My  estimable  cousin  happens  to  be  one 
of  that  numerous  class  of  people  who  are  smitten 
with  every  kind  of  novelty,  especially  if  it  comes 
firom  abroad.  It  is  his  settled  opinion  that  an  im- 
ported plan,  an  imported  book,  or  an  imported  seed. 
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h  worth  half  a  dozen  of  .domestic  origin^  no  matter 
whether  or  not  they  are  suitable  to  the  country  or 
Ihe  climate.  He  acts  upon  the  priniciple  that  na« 
ture  has  been  guilty  of  innimierable  blunders,  in 
neglecting  almost  entirely  to  accommodate  the  dif-^ 
ferent  soils  and  climates  of  the  world  with  suitable 
productions ;  an  omission  which  can.  only  be  rem- 
edied by  the  exertions  of  patriotic  societies  and  in- 
dividuals.' '  ' 

Conformably  with  this  systeni"  of  reasoning  and 
acting,  the  squire  fell  in  love  with  the  Kouvx-leang, 
to  the  total  neglect  and  abandonment  of  theruta 
baga,  and  i&  now  assiduously  employed  in  that 
hopeful  project  under  the  particular  superinlend- 
,  ence  of  Will.  As  usual,  every  thing  else  is  neg- 
lected for  this  new  whim-^ham,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, will  end  in  the  total  feilure  of  Christopher's 
sanguine  expectations.  Indeed,  I  sometimes^  fear 
my  worthy  cousia  will  go  near  to  ruih  himself, 
before  he  makes  the  discovery  that  every  country 
has  its  peculiar  modes  of  cultivation,  and  its  pecu- 
liar productions,  best  suited  to  its  situation — that 
these  will  necessarily  change  whenever  they  cease 
to  be  applicable"  to  the  actual  state  of  things — and 
that  a  system  of  rural  economy,  adapted  to  a  countary 
whete  land  is  dear  and  labour  cheap,  is  not  exactly 
calculated  for  one  where  labourers  are  scarce  and 
land  abundant. 

Having  already  extended  this  article  beyond  the 
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patience  of  most  fashionable  readers,  I  must  re- 
«erye  a  sketch  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cock- 
loft family  to  some  future  opportunity. 


THE   FASHIONABLE  DINNER. 

The  other  day  I  received  an  invitation  from  my 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Tubman,  to  dine  with  him.  Aa 
the  card  was  dated  ten  days  befcnrehand,  and  five 
o'clodc  the  hour  appointed,  I  concluded  it  was 
some  extraordinary  occasion,  and  dressed  accord- 
ingly. On  entering  the  drawing-room,  with  that 
punctuality  which  I  consider  a  great  virtue  in  these 
cases,  my  old  friend  took  care  to  let  me  know,  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  that  the  dinner  was  given  to 
a  titled  foreigner  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
brought  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  particu- 
lar firiend,  high  in  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Qur  entertainer  and  his  lady  seemed  puffed  up 
with  more  than  ordinary  consequence,  and,  by  pas* 
sing  on  and  out  of  the  room  every  five  minutes, 
with  faces  of  l^usy  importance,  convincQtl  the  conb- 
pany  they  were  put  to  great  ii^convenience  to  enter- 
tain them.  The  dining-room  being  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  drawihg-room,  and  separated  only  by 
a  large  folding  door,  we  occasionally  detected  the 

lady,  like  old  Hardcastle,  drilling  the  servants  into 

h3 
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proper  discipline  for  this  extraordinary  occBsiofif 
and  not  unfrequently  getting  out  of  patience,  and 
^colding  them  roundly.  All  this,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, destroyed  every  idea  of  social  enjoyment  on 
the  part  of  the  guests,  who  gave  so  much  trouble, 
jand,  accordingly,  we  all  sat  in  rueful  solemnity,  like  ^ 

people  at  a  funerd,  waiting  the  appearance  of  the. 
venerable  £fex|;pn  (o.  ai^ipunce  tl^e  nioving  of  the 
procession,' 

The  principal  guest  arrived  about  half  past  five, 
^nd  was  received  with  such  cumbrous,  illplaced 
welcome,  as  I  could  easily  perceive  laid  him  under 
ponsiderabb  embarrassment,  although  a  perfect  man 
pf  th^  world.  Indeed,  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  nothing,  not  eyen  laughter,  is  more 
patching  than  awkwardness,  and  have  more  than 
,pnce  seen  the  best  bred  man  in  the  world  entirely 
thrown  outr  by  the  clumsy  attempts  of  his  enter- 
taineirs  to  be  insufferably  polite.  After  this  recep- 
Ijon,  my  worthy  friend  rubbed  his  hands  and  began 
to  lament  his  embarrassments  of  trade,  the  stagnii- 
fion  of  business,  and  the  scarcity  of  money ;  not 
.that  h$,  for  his  particular  part,  "cared  about  these 
things  for,  hin^self,  being  quite  out  of  business,  and 
entirely  above  such  matters.  Mrs.  Tubman  also 
put  in  a  word  now  and  then,  and  approved  herself 
^nipst  as  great  an  adept  in  commercial  matters  a« 
^^F  husband.  She  entertained  his  lordship  with 
various  interesting  stories  of  people  that  had  grown 
J2|)^n§el^  figb  b^  a  fortunate  bit,  and  pointfi^  out 


several  exceUhdnt  speculations  tOs  his  notice.  Jl 
was  not  a  little  amusing  to  contrast  the  self^satis-f 
fied  and  consequential  air  of  the  excellent  Tub-^ 
man,  with  the  restrained  look  and  embarrassed 
civility  of  his  distinguished  guest,  who  seemed 
equally  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  to 
laugh  at  bis  host.  ^ 

At. half  past  six,  it  being  then  caftdle-Hgbt,  we' 
were  hiformed  that  dilmer  was  on  the  table,  and 
much  polite  embarrassment  arose  oh  the  score  of 
precedency ;  for  I  have  observed,  during  my  recess 
in  the  country,  this  has  become  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  consequence^  I  have  more  thein  once 
caught  a  lady  making  most  extraor^iinary  exertions 
to  gain  a  seat  near  the  head  of  a  public  supper-' 
table,  within  speaking  distance  of  a  foreign  minis*' 
ter's  lady.  From  the  zeal  with  which  these  affairs 
are  contested,  even  among  us  sturdy  republicans^ 
it  would  seem  all  personal  consequence,  as  well  a» 
intrinsic  dignity  of.  character,  was  depepdant^  not 
on  ourselves,  but  on  the  notice  or  the  proximity  of 
those  ip  more  elevated  stations^  . 

But  Mrs.  Tubman^  whom  I  have  often  seen  per- 
forming the  most  Amazonian  feats  to  gain  an  hon- 
ourable seat  at  city  assembly  suppers,  being  re-* 
solved  to  do  .the  genteel  thing,  suid  establish  an 
incontestable  claim  to  good  breedings  insisted  on 
entering  the  dining-room  with  her  husband  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  By  this  well-bred  arrange* 
]BQi^^ty  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  the  heact 
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from  the  foot  of  the  table,  and,  as  might  be  ex> 
pected,  much  confusion  took  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  guests,  as  the  distinguished  foreigner 
was  of  course  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  lady.  My  good  friendy  Mr;  Tubman,  how- 
iever,  being,  as  it  would  seem^  determined  not  to 
be  outdotie  in  good  breedkig  by  his  wife,  most 
heroically  insisted  upon  his  taking  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  cutting  up  tl  saddfe  of  venison,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  company,,  iiot  one  of  whom  had 
ever  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  person  of  his  rank 
perform  that  feat.  This  affair  being  at  length  hap- 
pily adjusted,  we  were  permitted  to  eat,  but  not  in 
peabe.  Such,  however,  was  the  superior  excel* 
lence  of  the  dinner  and  wines,  and  such  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  table,  that  I  confess  to  my  readers, 
for  some  time,  I  verily  believe,  the  company  forgot 
all  the  defects  of  our  host's  breeding.  For  my 
part,  I  freely  declare,  that,  as  I  contemplated  Mrs* 
Tubman  through  the  classic  figures  and.  botiquets 
of  flowers  that  ornamented  a  superb  silver  plateau, 
reaching,  almost  from  one  end 'of  the  table  to  the 
other,  I  mistook  her  fer  a  perfectly  well-bred  lady, 
and  came  near  forgetting  entirely,  that  not  fine 
feathers,  but  fine  manners,  make  fine  birds.  "  The 
delusion  seemed  likewise  to  extend  to  the  principal 
guest,  who  was  indeed  a  perfectly  well-bred  man, 
and  seemed  gradually  to  incline  to  a  degree  of 
pleasantry  befitting  the  occasion. 
Our  worthy  entextainera,  however,  soon  toiric 
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especial  icate  t6  conyince  as  sdl  that  we  were  mor-* 
lid.  K  dny  of  tiie  6omi)any,  and  especially  his 
lisrdship,  happened  to  ask  for  a  piece  of  4>read, 
Tubman  would  forthwith  Hitch  Irimsdf  suddenly 
found,  and  vociferate,  **  Tom,  don^  you  hear,  my 
ftnrd  wants  apiece  of  bread;^^  If  he  asked  to  have 
his  plate' changed,  it  was  ^  Zounds,  sir,  can't  you 
see,  my  lord  wants  his  plate  changed."  The  con^ 
sequence  was,  that  in  a  little  time»  all  the  serrants 
had  ikeit  eyes  fixed  npon  his  lordship,  and  of  couilBe 
nobody  else  received  the  least  attention.  This  in- 
creased the  good  Tubman's  difficulties,  and  the 
coiifttsion  of  his  domestics,  who,  in  prc^Kirtion  M 
the  woithy  manV  wrath  increased^  became  half 
wikt  with  a  deeke  to  anticipate  our  wants.  I  re« 
member  my  plate^was  changed  four  times  before  f 
had  an  opportunity  of  tastiiig  what  was  on  it,  and 
once  expressing  a  wish  for  a  glass  ci  porter,  five 
or  six  were  presented  at  the  same  moment.  The 
good  Tubman  hereupon  actually  called  tiiem  a 
pack  of  ^  stupid  rascals,^  and  was  heard  to  swear 
audibly  on  several  occasions.  His  lordship  being 
a.  little  indined  to  mischief,  set  the  example  of 
wanting  a  vast  many  things,  and  this  being  follow- 
ed by  the  company,  who  fell  into  his  humour,  so 
many  wtnts  were  announced  at  the  same  time 
from  all  parts  of  the  table,  that  poor  Tubman  at 
length  got  into  a  perfect  fever,  to  the  great  amuse^ 
ment  of  us  aQ.    It  was  ^^  zounds,  sir,  don't  yoQ 

■ise  his  lordship  wants  this;^  and  '-'you  slupift 

16 
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blockhead,  don't  you  hear  Dr.  Wofmwood  ask  finr 
that ;"  till  the  \(rhele  exhibition  became  irresistibly 
ludicrotls.     , 

The  dinner  being  over,  Mr.  Tubmaa  b^i^^ed  a 
Icmg  and  heavy  sigh,  for  his  laboiors  w^  now  at 
an  end,  and  Mts.  Tilbman  todc  the  conmiaBd  q{ 
the  dessert,  ^ow  came  the  cut  glass  pf  countless 
price,  the  silver,  and  the  china,  freighted  Inrith  aU 
the  delicacieB  of  nature  and  art.  But  some  ma^ 
lignant  planet  hung  that  day  over  ihe  destinies  of 
the  Tubmans.  The  servants  not  having  got  ovei 
the  flurry  of  the  dinner,  scarcely  placed  any  thing 
in  its  proper  place,  .and  the  confusion  increased. 
The  lady,  to  do  her  justice,  ocHiducted  herself  vrith 
much  more  breeding  than,  her  husbtoid,  and  kept  b^ 
temper  wonderfully.  At  first  she  merely  looked 
hard  at  these  incorrigible  offenders,  then  she  riM>ok 
her  head,  and  then  -  her  finger  sign^cantly ,  Find«^ 
ing  this  did  not  answer,  she  began  to  re]»rimand  in 
a  sort  of  stage  whisper,  and  I  could  occasionaHy 
distinguish  a  variety  of  minute  directions,  ai^ 
laconic  lectiffes,  aspirated  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
anguish,  dismay,  and^  indignation^  most  happily 
blended.  .  - 

The  whole  household  seemed  now  in  most  irre- 
trievable confusion. "  I  particularly  noticed  a  capiti^ 
fellow,  who  lad  been  promoted  fi:om  the  stabkr, 
to  assist  on  this  trying  occasion.  Whether  it  was 
Ant  he  felt  rather  awkvtrard  in  his  tiew  service,  or 
A»  ]pfeseiice  of  a  Ic^  overawed  Um,  <»-  dt^  tfa» 


dotds  on  the  brow  of  his  mistress  dismayed  his 
understanding,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  was  beyond  all 
question  the  Falstaff  of  waiters,  for  he  not  only 
waited  himself,  but  caused  others  to.  wait  aiso. 
When  a3ked  for  any  thing  by  a  person  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tabIe)^be  made  a  point  of  ftr- 
getting  the  aforesaid  table,  and-  running  fiill  against 
it  by  way  of.  a  short  cut:  But  this  was  nothing  to 
the  difficulty  which  occvynred, '.when  he  happ^ed 
to  be  applied  to  by  two  persons  at  a  time,  for  two 
different  /things.  This,  togeAer  with  Tubman's 
threatening  gestures,  and  MfS.Ttibman%^  threaten- 
ing aspect,  generally  com^deted  the  wreck  of  Us 
understanding,  and  he  <wotdd  stand  stock  still,  with 
niottth  awfully  dilated  into  an  immeasuraUe  stare 
of  astonxshfii^t  and  dismay.  Mrs .  Tubman  finally 
fiaained  herself  into  a  fume,  and  Mr.  Tubman's 
spirits  seemed  quite  departed  from  him,  when  about 
half  past  eight,  the  ambassadoi^s  carnage  aitive^ 
and  the  company  separated,  exceedmgly  oterpow- 
ezed  with  their  entertainment. 

I  hare  not  introduced  this'  sketch  with  a  design 
to  throw  ridicule  on  ^at  numerous  and  respectaUe 
class  of' people,  who  have  become  rich  by  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  two  great  national  tirtuesy  industry 
aad  economy.  If  I  were  called  upon  todedde 
between  the  intrinsie  worth  of  th6se  sterling  hdbits, 
and  the  mere  artificial  tinsel  of  fashionable  man* 
ners  and  fashionable  style,  I  should  nc4  hesitated 
iiwmient  in  pve&cring  ^e  former.    These  fumisb 


ihi^  basis  of  almost  all  that  maintains  the  prosw 
parity  of  a  nation ;  while  the  latt^  conitfstute  the 
mere  shallow  supp(Ht  of  a  vain  and  frirolous  a£fec- 
tati<^  of  superiority;.  It  is  proper^  too^  that  people 
T^ould  alter  their  modes  of  life,  a^d  increase  their 
ezpen4it;ures,  as  they  grow  rich.^  -Ambition  is 
moreover  a  legitimate  offspring  of  wealth,  and  it 
is  extremely  natural  that  people,  who  hare  elevated 
themselv^  .abpve  theiiC  e^ly  associales^  in  their 
style  of  living,  should  aspire  to  ti^  ccfmpany  erf' 
those  whon^l  they  have  been  long  ^customed  to 
consider. their  superiors. 

But  still,  things  that  are  perfectly  natural,  may 
not  always  J>e  strictly  proper.  Though  I  am  too 
much  of  a  republicaox  to  tolerate  even  the  most 
r/smote  approaches  towards  a  distintticm  cff  ranks, 
still  I  must  insist  that  there  are  certain  distizictiaiuiy 
lounded  in: the  immutable  {nrinciples  of  reason,  aiid 
vfhioh  niay  and  ought  to  subsist  in  jail,  countrks 
coming  an  association  with  the  <;ivilized  worid. 
These  distinctions  do  not  extend  to  exclusive  ps^ 
Utical  rights,  nor. have  thi^  the  least  cenaexion 
with  the  adventitious  drcumstances  o£bdrth  or  ata* 
tion.  V  In  th^  eye  of  the  law,  of  the  public  authcni- 
ties,  and  in  the  partic^tion  of  political , righto,  lei. 
all  ^rncinbe  equal — ^but  not  in^the  drawing^ooms,  or 
the  assemblages  of  w^-ln:ed  people.  A  man  may 
go  to  the  polls,  and  exercise  his  right  of  auffiraige  in 
a  red  flanhel  waistcoat  and  tow  linen  trousers  if  he 
will  $  but  I«mst  b^  leave  ta^onw  to^  his  e&tamg 
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ft  drawing*Tooin  in  the  same  costume.  Ile{mib« 
licanism  is  not  necessarily  either  lowrfored  oc 
yvlgax ;  there  is  a  genteel  republicanism,  quite 
compatible  with.all  the  salutary  distinctions  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  that  refinement  of  manners,  so 
essential  ta,purity  of  morals ;  and  those  who,  under 
pretence  of  standing  up  for  equal  rights,  disdain  to 
dress  even  with  cleanliness  at  a  lady's  drawing* 
room,  are  no  more  republicans  on  that  account, 
than  th^  Adamites  are  Christians  for  bidding  de- 
fiance to'  decency,  and  goi^g  entirely  naked.  It 
appears  to  me  that  society  has  suffered  y^ry  con- 
siderably firom  this  unnatural  association  of  the 
ri^ts  of  the  people  with  the  privileges  of  (fcaw- 
ing-rooms,  and  that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  begin 
to  distinguish  between,  what  is  essential  to  political 
freedom,  and  what  has  no  connexicoi  with  it  what* 
ever.  . 

The  objects  of  Social  and  polite  intercourse  are, 
if  I  rightly  estimate  them,  either  pleasure  or  im- 
provement. For  the  former  purpose  it  seems 
necessary  that  the.  parties  to  ^this  social  compact 
should  be  nearly  on  a  par,  as  respects  those  refine- 
ments considered  essential^  in  well-bred  people. 
For  4he  purposes  of  the  latter,  it  seems  no  less 
necessary,  that  those  who  come  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, should  be  sufficiently  at  their  ease  to  attend 
to  their  instructers.  If  these  positions  are  correct, 
it  fcdlows  that  there  is  neither  reason  or  propriety 
in  the  association  of  the  ignorant  and  low-bred, 


witib  the  polite  iBud  well  educated,  at  least  in  draw* 
'ing-roomSy  since  neitl^er  pleasure  or  imprdTement 
w^  j)robably  be  derived  from  this  ill-sorted  con- 
nexion/ The  line  which  separates  them  at.  this 
]»ecise  point  is  founded  in  reason  and  utility,  and 
has  no  more  connexion  with  an j  aristocracy,  than 
superior  talents  or  accomplishments  make  an  aris* 
tocrat. 

The  moment  a  man  or  a  woman  of  good  char- 
acter becomes  properly  quahfied  in  mamiers  or 
accomplishments  to  give  or  to  receive  pleasure,  in 
what  is  called  goo^  society,  I  am  for  admitting 
them  without  the  lea9t  hesitation,,  and  not  before* 
Political  freedom  has  little  to  dp  In  domestic  ajr^ 
rangements,  and  the  sticklers^^.  fof  this  species,  of 
equalityseem  to  f<»rget  that  they  tacitly  acknowl- 
edge thek  sense  of  inferiority,  when  they  submit 
to  neglect,  if  not  to  downright  rudeness,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  mortifying  intercotJBrse  with  those 
whom  they  aflSrm  to  be  only  their  equals.  If  there 
is  this,  perfect  equality,  to  what  purpose  take  all 
diis  tiouble,  and  put  up  with  all  these  mortifica- 
tions ?  Mr.  Tubman,  for  instance,  is  a  very  worthy, 
useful,  ricb^  and  well-meaning  man ;  and  jiis  wife 
is  a  very  respectable  woman  in  her  way.'  She  is 
very  well  among  those- who  have  been  brought  up 
with  a  similar  neglect  of  the^Mui^es  and  the  Graces, 
and  would  be  looked  up  to  by  them  all,  were  she 
eontent  to  b<^  their  leader.  Nay,  this,  worthy 
couple  might  venture,  occasionally  \3p0n  a  baU» 
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where.Jthe  lady  has  nottuog  to  dobut  make  cinte- 
Biesy  and  the  gentlemasi  may  play  at  whist.  But 
they  hiSkd  better  eschew  great  diimerato  foreigners 
of  (tistinctioQ.  A  great  .dijiaer  is  an  ordeal  which 
only  the  very  best,  bred  people,  schooled  by  early 
habit,  can  go  through  with  honour  to  themselTes 
aiid  pleasure  to  their  guests. 


FROM  OUR  NEW-ENGLAND  CORRESPONDENT. 

Painfv^  her  duties  were :— ^ 
To.fopthLfthe  cureless  iMoings  of  old  age ; 
To  minister  to  worn-out  piind  and  body, . 
And  be  repaid  with  querulous  complaint, 
■  Instead  of  thanks  and  blessings— 
Tet  she  performM  them — and  that  so  sdiifingly  ! 

The  duties  to  be  performed,  xhe.  privations  to  be 
enduredy.  and  the  heart-wringings  to  be  suffered, 
are  nearly  the  same,  in  erf ry  situation  of  life. 
Providence,  in  ^he  general  distribution  of  happiness, 
or  rather  misery — ^for  happiness  is  ^nly  the  dream 
of  in^perience— r-has  no^  exempted  any  reasoning 
being  from  the  intrusion  of  that  familiar  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  which  haunts  us  wherever  we  go, 
meets  us  at  "  Philippi"  and  everywhere  else,  aiid, 
not  content  with  poisoning  our  waking  momenta^ 
often  in  tJbe  silence  of  midnight  draws  the  curtains 
ef  ithe  wearied  sleeper,  whispering/iu  his  eax  talep 
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of  horror,  from  which  he  only  Escapes  to  the  per 
cepti(Mi  of  real,  Bubstantial  misery.  The^writ^i* 
of  tales  of  imaginaticm  have  idly  pictured  the  rural 
fields,  the  ^recesses  of  lofty  mounfainsj  and  the 
banks  of  crystal  streams^  that  murmur  and  mean- 
der through  verdant  vales-  and  v^hispering  f(»redt8, 
as  the  abodes  of  a  race  of  beings  exempt  from  l^e 
common  miseries  of  human  nature,  and  leading  a 
life  of  iimocent  repose,  unknown  and  unimagined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities. 

But  it  is  not  so.  There  are  guilt  and  transgress 
sion  everywhere }  and  wherever  these  are,  there 
must  be*  suffering.  It  is.  not  the  sweet  aspect  of 
nature,  her  smiles,  her  music,  or  her  silent  seduc- 
tions, that  can  sooth  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  or 
soften  the  pang  of  remorse.  These  are  the  recrea** 
tions  of  a  mind  at  ease«  but  (heJoss  of  happiness 
robs  them  of  every  soothing  charm,  as  the  loss  of 
health  causes  us  to  turn  with  loathing  from  the 
food  we  were  accustomed  to  rehsh.  Providence  is 
not  imjust ;  and  as  infinite  wisdom  knows  that  men 
cannot  choose  either  their  course  through  the 
world,  or  their  place  of  repose  when  the  active 
exertions  of  life  have  ended  in  the  fruition  or  dis- 
.  appointment  of  hope,  so  has  infinite  goodness 
(»dained,  that  whether  our  path  lead  through  the 
crowded  streets  or  the  rural  fields,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, so  long,  as  we  pursue  our  course  inno- 
cently and  usefiilly.  Let  not  the  inhabitant  of  the 
bustling  city,  while  be  complains  oif  the  racket  (ft 


die'  lioky^cene,  the  tubs  -and  eoixtefls  lie  endureii 
in  jttsdfaig  witlr  his  feHotws  in  the  eternal  round  of 
busy  srifiiatoiessy  imagine  that  it  is  only  to  retire  to 
the  enjoyment  of  quiet  and  repose  to  be  happy. 
Still  less  let  the  rural  tenant  of  seine  nn?istted 
ledeiEMy  while  the  Ikrifessness .  of  blank  Tftcuirp^ 
hangs  upon  his  flagging  spirits,  robbing  imagina- 
tion of  its  wings,  and  hope  of  its  bright  beckoning 
beacon,  persuade  hims^f  that  the  amusem^its  or 
occupations,  of  the  dty  would  make  him  happy ^ 
Were  they  to  change  places,  the  one  would  but 
barter  the  fererish  agitati(»ls  of  hopes  and  fears, 
for  enomi^and  spleen ;  Mni  the  other  excha^ge^the 
occasional  wapt  of  excitement^  to  which  hal^t  had 
in  soine  degree  recoiM^iled  hkn,  for  a  vexatious  and' 
porpetual  faus^,  to  whidi  he  can  never  become 
reconinled.. 

Tt»  be  isatisfied  with  the  spot  im  which  we  are 
placed — ^to  endeayour  to  make  oursdkres  usefol  m 
it*r*to  struggle  against  our  ow,nniisfortunes,aildto. 
aUeviate  those  of  our  kindred  and  neig^iboura,  is, 
after  all,  not  only  the  best,  but  die  easiest  mode  of 
piassing  our  lives.  Svcvywhere  the  saime  power 
of  fate,  wMch  is  but  a  compound  of  accident  and 
naamanagement,  producer  examples  that  call  forth 
the  exerdse  of  those  duties^  which/  to  pcaform  as 
we  ought  js  the  surest  method  to  be  happy,  or 
rather^o  alleviate  our  own  sorrows.  The  exercise 
of  wttll*dkected  and  weU-«ustained  duties  causes 
a«sweet  cpmpiaeency  to  settle  upon  the  aoul,  and 
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wakes  a  whiapediig  cpaacioosn^s  of  well«46iiig^ 
whichy  without  makisg  it  proud,  enables  H  tafaope 
humbly.  Indeed,  the,  sufimugs  of  those  we  love 
are  not  more  alleyiated  hy  our  kiadnese,  than  our 
own  synqiaidiies  for  them  are  sweetened  by  those 
watohftd  cares,  those  hallowed  tendernesses,  wh«^ 
helpleifsness  demands  by  its  weakness,  sind  repaya 
with  smiling  thanks,  or  grateful  tears. 

Close  by  the  little  straggling  vilbge  in  wluck 
I  at  present  reside,  there  lives  an  old  man,  whose- 
famRy  consists  of  a  son  smd  daxzghtar,  both  grown 
up.  The  &ther  is  rather  of  the  richer  jci^sa  of 
farmers,  but  is  old  as  well  aa  infirm,  add  about  four 
years  ago  was  smitten  with  a  pamlytic  stroke,  whiek 
was.  foillowed  by  the  most  bitter  of  all  calamities  tn- 
the  friends  of  the  sufferett  if  not  to  the  sufferer 
himself.  His  wholesome  faculties  fell  into  coii|u* 
sion,  which  isoTery  day  increasing.  Hi^  often' 
knows  not  what  he  wants,  and  what  is  yet  mtxre 
affecting,  his  speech  .has  bectmle  so  embasraseed, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  him. 
The  daughter  is  a  plahi,  intelUgeBt  girl,  whose  edu* 
oation  has  been  well  conducted,  and  whose  mind 
is  mellowed  and  refined  by  a  good  deal  of  judicious 
reading.  The  son  has  been  brought. up  entirely 
on  the  farm,  and  is  not  only  stupid,  but,  I  fear,  un» 
feeling.  \       - 

From;  this  circumstance,  the  care  of  the  father 
falls  ahnost^^entirely  upon  the  daughter.  But  ^n 
if  the.  son  was  ever  so.  kiiid^-heaited^  it  is  iiot.to 
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man  that  man  himaelf  locdis  far  tbtt  Mothing  sym^^ 
pathy,  that  patient  wafchfolness,  that  6ve]>4uhng, 
witiring  kindnesff,  which  bears  tip  against  all  the 
qnemkrus  repiiningd,  capricious  wants,  and  ungrate- 
ful complainings  of  hopeless,  incurable  infirmity. 
,  The  intercourse  of  men  is  ^  riyafay  jof  interest  or 
ambition^the  struggle  of  mind  with  mind,  the  igno« 
ble  contest  of  cunning  and  inexperience.  But  in 
disappointment,  sickness^  and  sorrow,  when  his 
hopes  are  wrecked,  hii^  body  weakened,  ^his  heart 
broken,  and  his  mind  bereft  of  its  native  energy*^ 
dien  it  is,  that  having  searched  the  world  abound 
for  a  resting*place,  and  found  it  all  one  waste  of 
troubled  waters,  he  turntf  to  ibe  boSom  of  wmniuii 
hke  the  doye  to  its  ark,  and  reposes  till  better  times^ 
or  until  the  Cmtain  drops  for  eyer. 

I  sometimes,  particularly  on  a  Sunday  afternoon^ 
walk  out  to  the  farm,  where  I  alyrays  see  an  ekam« 
pie  that  does  me  more  good  than  a  common  ser* 
men.  The  old  man  is  almost  past  participating  in 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  yet  he  seems 
pleased  with  the  visits  of  those  he  is  used  to  see, 
and  always  holds  out  his  hind  to  me  when  I  come. 
But  his  wants  are  indatiable^  like  those  of  a  froyfraid 
child,  and  being  incapable  of  expressing  them  dis- 
tinctly, he  becomes  impatient  when^ot  understood, 
and  frequently  accuses  his  poor  girl  of  WilfoOy 
neglecting  to  supply  them.  With  the  querulous 
spirit  natural  to  his  situation,  he  often  treats  her 
unkinidly  at  the  moment  she  ii  racking  her  Imagiii* 


^OA  Ip  find  oul  wh«l  he  lxiitoaa«  Somettitieft  Ii6 
weeps  withv  in£snti&e  wei&nGis^  acid  at^^oChers  es^ 
says,  with  passionate  energy,  to  express  his  impa* 
ucQce  at  being,  as  he  unjustly  tn^iposesy  wil&dly 
misiindersteoql/ 

One  would  be: incHaed/lBrom  a. general  obs^rYa- 
ttoD  inhuman  life,  to  beiiete  that  here  was  a  tmif 
which,  in  a  little  while,  would  eitiver  bieak'  down 
the  mind»  or  harden  the  heart  to  issensibUity.  B«tt 
It  is  not  80  with  this  admiral^  dau^H^.  Thofugh 
her  long)  Ught  eyelashes  som^^doies  gli^^  with 
tears,  and  I  hare  more^than  once  $t^h  ter  ixan 
away  for  a  moment  in  the  impaltence  of  a^guii^, 
yet  nereir,  on  any  occasion,  oould  I  detect  her  in 
QtMb  unkind  word  or  actian,  towards  her  stricken 
parent.  On  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  tuoaes  hare 
I  watched^  with  sorrowing  adniiration,  her  patient 
endurance-^her  never-tiring  attempts  to  compr&f 
bend  his  wants,  by  naming  every  thing  she  eo^ 
think  of,  and  her  admirable  temp^  in  submitting 
to  unkindness,  when  she  deserved  gratitude*  Ohce, 
and  but  once«  I  saw-  her  overcome  for  a  m<M&ent* 
After  trying  in  vain  aH  the  methods  expemnce  had 
\  tMXkgjtit  her  to  discover  the  object  of  hi^  wishes,  the 
old  man  exclaimed)  in  his  brdken  embaxamsaed  wajh, 
— "  Yott  wQT^t  understand  your  pow  old  father."— 
^'  Oh !  fatber"-^Bhe  seined  to  be  going  on  to  jus- 
tify herself  from  this  cruel  ^charge ;  ^  but  checking 
W  intention,  only  burst  into  tears.  He  looked  up 
at  he^  #»  if  imtbeir  wandering  or  caring  whet  ww 


^  mAVf^t  vidy  UDed  with  fin^itless  exertion^  sank 
buck  in  bi»  chair,  and  wei|t  tp  sleep. 
^  Being  iio  great  admirer , of  that  jseosibility  which 
i«  act  ooiy  wo^ltblessi  but  miscbieTous,  when  it 
ahrinkafrona  itA  duti^^,  or  performs- them  with,  a 
gfiie'v^ou3  C0Uiitenance  indicat^Teof  the  ps^n  it  gives, 
I  cwiH^t  oiiiit  to  notice  the  habit  of  cheerfidness 
pfesenred  by  this  exemplary  daughter  throughout 
|jbi9  Ungipriag  tii^.  j[ndeed«  I  have  ever  obiserved, 
that  those  who  really  feel  most  deeply  the  misfor- 
tux^fr^f  tbw  d€|ar  friends  or.j^^ativ^s,  uniformly 
liy  to  he^r  .up  against  them,  and  exhibit  their  sym- 
pathy^  9<A  ia  |he  helplesa  indulgence  <rf  unceasing 
tcisirs,  ^^isi  the  exercise  of  undeviating  kindness*. 
Theys,iiQtpnly.sooth  by  their  attentions,  but  strength- 
en the  8u£^er  by  chastened  and  becoming  cheer- 
fidaeas*.  >It.never  enters  the  thouj^hts  of  those  who 
really  gii^ve,  that  it  is  possible  to  suspect  them  of 
a^  want  ^f  sensibility*  and  cpnsc^quently  they  strug- 
g^y  not  to  display,  buf  to  hide  their  feelings. 

Thus,  notwithstanding-  the  pitiable  situation  of 
ti^  iiather,.the  daughter  is  neither  gloopiy  or  mel- 
ancholy. On  the  con^ary,  there,  is  an  indescriba- 
Ue-  expiresciion  of  something  so  like  eober.  tranquil- 
lity, if  not  happiness,  in  her  plain  pale  countenance, 
something  so  cl^ar  and  sunshiny  in  her  blue  eye, 
that  nevet  smiles,  but  is  always  promising  to  smile, 
that  one  forgets  she  is  burdened  with  so  many 
melancholy  duties.     She  enjoys,  when  her  charge 

is  quiet,  the  books  I  sometimes  brings  her  ;-r-she 
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attends  to  the  concents  of  the  househdd,  wheve  aO 
is  neat,  tasteful,  and  orderly ;  and  her  chitchat  pos- 
sesses a  vein  of  wholesome  cheerfulness,  that  be- 
speaks a  mind'  supported  by  some  inward  con" 
sciousness.  Neither,  as  I  am  told,  does  she  for- 
get  the  common  offices  of  good-neighboijqrhckMl,  or 
that  social  intercourse  which  we  owe  to  all  worthy 
people  within  Hie  sphere  of  a  rural  acquaintance. 
She  partakes  in  aUthei  sober  enjojtoients  of  a 
country  life— ^slie  tastes  of  such  tnnoceni  {^asuretr 
as  she  can  attain  without  neglecting  her  pareni — 
and  all  that  charms  the  most  delicate  tasle,  or  the 
most  refined  imagination,  in-  the  earth  and  skies,  im 
to  her  a  source  of  pure  delight;  ibr  she  walkii  iur 
nocently  and  usefuUy  on  the  one,  and  looks  towards 
the  other  as  to  a  haven  of  blissful  repbse. 

Let  none  of  the  sickly  tribe  of.  sentimentalists 
accuse  my  little  heroine  oi  insensibility,  because, 
like  a  Cimning  and  inspired  chymist,  she  extracts 
good  from  evil.  Her  smiles  are  the  offspring  of  a 
guiltless  heart,  and  her  cheerfulness  the  boon  of  a 
just  God,  who  saw  tbat  this  was  to  be  a  world-of 
suffering,  and  mercifully  ordained  that,  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  others,  should  be  the  surest  way  to 
forget  our  own.  '       * 
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FROM  MY  EI.BOW  CHAIR* 

■^  t  /Tmat  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  truly  fortunate,  who, 
JtjBoid  the  frivolous  pursuits,  artificial  enjoyments, 
JUBd  heartless  follies  which'^allure  him  on  every  side^ 
fx^nerven  a  taste  for  the  pure  and  simple  pleasures 
fii  a  country  Ufe.  Whether  he  devotes  himself  to 
,the  cultivation  of  those  productions  which  are  ne- 
^cessaary  to  the  existence  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
IWMiiies  his  leisure  hours  in  watching  the  progress 
M  Im  flowers,  or  beautifying  the  little  world  where 
'ifeatte  all  his  enjoyments,  still  to  him  the  benefi- 
cent Creator  has  been  most  bountifiiil,  by  giving  a 
soittce  of  innocent  happiness,  awakened  by  the 
contemplation  of  rural  obfects  everywhere  spread 
ov^c  the  face  of  nature^uid  £ed  by  the  purest  springs 
of  moral  and  intellectual  feeling* 

From,  my  very  boyhood,  it  has  been  my  peculiar 
happiness  to  share  the  frieadship  and  affection  of 
a  w<»rthy  gentieii^iin,  whose  gentifs  virtues  and  sin- 
gular turn  of-  ibind  il^ill  furnish  me  with  a  happy 
iUustmlionJof  the  foregoing  obsecrations.    He  in- 
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berited  fix)m  nature  a  mmd  pf  uncommon  strength, 
as  well  as  singular  benevolence  of  heart ;  but  ow- 
ing to  various  circumstances,  to  his  living  much 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  tenritories,  and 
exercising  unUmited  a;Ut)iCNrity:tl^rein,rhid'.strength 
of  miiid  and  goodness  of  disposition  have  branched 
out  into  various  peculiarities,  all  characteristic  of 
the  best  feelings,  however  whimsically  displayed. 
His  ancestors  weze  among  the  first  Christian 
settlers  of  this  fair  and  fertile  isle,  atid,  unlike  most 
of  their  wordiy  contemporaries,  preserved4heir  lands 
entire,  although  often  t^npted  by  due  migbfy  specs 
ulators  of  the  times  to  sell  them,  and  bec<KD[i^  pau- 
pers in  the  third  generation.  My  old*  friend  iiib0r- 
iied  the  whole,  firee  from  bond,  note,  or  mortage, 
and  has  retained  them  to  the  pl&es^it  titne;  wh^ 
in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  the^  city, 
they  have  become  a  valuable  estate.  Iqu^idtioi^ 
however,  whether  this  immense  increase  of  weafth 
makes  Mqa  ametids  for  th^  vezatioiis  the  inroad  bf 
the  town  occasi^ms  him.  Numerous  ate  the  boi^^ 
wars,  the  watdaings  and  inventions^  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to.  resort,  in  order  to  protect  his  subjlsetli 
from  the  raids  of  the  moss-troopers  of  Greenwich,* 
the  Bowery,  and  Kip's  Buy;  and  I  liave  great 
doubts  whether  any.  of  the  renofwned  oooiiii^alkiers 
of  ancient  or  moden^  tinies,  eter  diBvised  more  ex-^ 
cellent  stratagems  to  circumvent  their  enemies. 
Truth  obliges  me  to  confess,  however,  that  notxjiie 
of  them  ever  succeeded,  except  in  a  single  ins^mce^' 


irlieiehe  cau^tsft  fellaw  in  his  fowl-bouse  by 
means  of  a  contriTance  of  such  singidar  ezeellencey 
that  ia  going  to  secure  the  culprit^  my  old  firiend 
was  himself  caught  in  die  sam^-trap.  Being  thus 
unintentionally  placed  in  bad  company,  he  made 
the  best  of  his*  situation  by  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  his/neighbour,  who  gave  such  an  affect- 
ing account  of  the  distresses  of  his  family,  that  the 
old'gentlenMm  became  an  accomplice  in  robbing 
his  own  henroo$t,  and  actually  bestowed  two  of 
his  fattest  puUets  upon  the  rogue.  He  denies  this 
s|(»y,  but  I  gire  the  reader  my  word.it  is  true.   . 

One  jDf  the  most  amusing  peculiarities  of  my  cot- 
cdlent  old  frtebd  is  an  extravagant  fondness  for  the 
whole  -animal  creation.  His  old  mansion  is  a  kind 
of  ark,  inhabited  by  almost  every^variety.  of  the 
feathered  race,  from  the  voluble  and  various  mock- 
biid,  ta  the  solemn  owl.  His  poultryryard  also 
abounds  in  a  vast  number  of  different  kinds  of  do- 
meslic^ammals  a^d  fowls,allof  which  he  cherishes 
with  a  SOTt-of  par^ital  affection,  and  among  which 
he  admimstera  justice  with  the  sagacity  ^d  up 
tightness  of  a  Marshall:  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
mildness,  yet  vigour  of  his  administration^  that  I 
have  often  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  mighty 
potentate,  exercising  an  affectionate  and  patriarchal 
sway  over  his  numerous  and  partyc<doured  sub» 
jeets,.  and  have  more  than  once  been  tempted  to 
hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  the  piresent  race  of 
kiBga,4>6ing  folly  persuaded,  that  the  same  equi* 


tilible  system  of  legislatidn  exercised  orer^^  hn* 
man  race,  would  produce  a  degree  of  happEmess 
among  my  fellow-creatures,  4o  wtjiGJi*  they  ard 
almost  everywhere  stratigeis.-^  It  is  quite  impossi^ 
ble  for  me  to  afford  myself  space  far  a  full  dev«l* 
opment  of  ^all  the  little  arts  of  state  policy  praotissd 
in^  the  government,  of  his  anmia^  kingdom.  Tiie 
reader  must  foe  content  widi  a  brief  aoCQUpt  of 
some  of  the  leadii^- features,  which  will^  howeTer^ 
be  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  excdtonce  of  his 
system. 

Like  all  wise  rulers,  his-great  objedt  is  to  jm* 
serve  peace  and  union  among  his  subjecis  athome, 
and  gusffd  his  frontiers  from  the  incistsioiis  of  ehe<* 
mies  abroad.  Early  in  the  moiniHgt  you  will  see  ^ 
him  walk  forth  like  one  of  the  patriarchs.^f  oldeii 
tfltie.  The  moment  be  appears,  his  subjects  come 
rmming  and  flying  in  every  directtcm  to  welcome 
his  approach,  and  give  the  merry  moMing  salitta,- 
tion.  The  poultry  flujter  about  his  feet,  or  perch 
£amiUarly  upon  his>  shoulder,  knowing  by  expe* 
rience  the  good  monarch  will  not  harm  a  feather  of 
their  speckled  wings.  The  pigeons  too,  of  which 
he  has  a  great  variety,  &n-titils,  pdiitears,  tumblers^ 
and  leikter-'CarrijBrsy^the  moment  they  see  him,  4e-* 
spend  from  the  air,  or  from  the  roofs  of  ttui  out* 
buildings,  hovering  said  fluttering  4heir  co^gratula^ 
tions^;  the^turkies  run  gobbling  towiEttds  himi'the 
ducks  and  geese  come  waddling  up  .with  toes 
turned  inward/while  half  a.doaen'dop  of  various 


feneralicma,  but  all  of  one  Itmily,  approiU:h  w«g» 
giBg  their  taikf  and  fes^ing  up  to  kis  hooeflt  old 
heart.  •  . 

AU^  this  is  pleasai^t  eiiou^.  It  is  like  going 
about  among  the  people,  and  receiving  addresses 
of  ccmgra^tdatiop,  such  as  graleiul  hearts  bestovr 
on  those  who  govera-  wisely  and  jusHy.  But  it  is 
kconceiva^le  what^difficuhies  my  bid  friend  has 
to  encounter,  and  wh^t  exertions  .he  is  obliged  to 
make  to  keep  the  peace  among  hia  motley  subjects, 
when. he  administers  dieir.breakflEtst.  I  remember 
at  one  ^e  diere  was  a  tall  boasiing^  gander,  of 
die  Chinese  breed,  who  occasioned*  him  a  fast 
deal  of  trouble  by  reason  of  his  tpwirelsome,  ^oyer* 
bearing  disposition,  whidi  kept  the  whole  kingdom 
in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  fermeot.  He  was 
at  length  decreed  a  triangular  yoke,  whicH  not  only 
m(»tified  his  pnde,  but  also  impeded  the  progress 
of  his  further  enormities.  On  another  occasion 
^re  was  a  lordly  turkey-cock,  whom  my  .old  friend 
dubbed  the  noble  lord  in- the*  red  riband,  and  who, 
hke  a  notable  bully,  stalked  over  the  common  peo- 
ple without  ceremony,  -  creating  great  confusion, 
and  sometimes  trampling  on^  the  little  chickens. 
I  sliall  never  forget  the  eniltatioii  o(  the  old  gen^ 
tleman  when  a  favourite  game  chicken  of  the  De* 
lancey  breed  attacked  the  bully  one  morning,  and 
gave  him  such,  a  sotind.  drubbing  that  he  always 
kept  the  peace  afterward.  The  gray-haired  liton^ 
arch,  like  ^(jnother  Bonapatte,/inunediately  erected 
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oD^  of  hiB  bunyards  into  an  iiidq>eiideDt  kingdom^ 
which  he  decreed  to  this  raliant  championy  togetker 
with  a  seraglio  of  half  a  dozen  of  his  plump  pul- 
lets. There  is  a  wise-looking  owl,  which  has  been 
attached  to  the  court  of  the.  old  gentleman  for  nearly 
twenty  years  past,  and  whom  he  Calls  hia  minister 
of  police.  His  functions  consist  in  the  particular 
superintendence  of  the  kingdom  at  night,  when  he 
prowb  about  like  a  trtisty  watchman,  detecting  the 
rats  and  weasels  in  their  depredations,  and  putting 
martial  law. in  force  against  them.  Oa  one  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was' caught  in  the  fistct  of  eating 
a  favourite  pup  spskiiel,  and  in  conseque|ice  of  this 
abuse  of  >  power,  was  for  sqme  time  confined  to  a 
hollow  apple-tree,  like  a  disgraced  Spanish  midister 
in  the  tower  of  Segovia. 

One  ^e  morning  last  spring  I  walked  out  to 
pay  a  visit  to  this  exemplary  monarch,  and  found 
him  in  one  of  his  best  humoors.  He  shook  my 
hand  with  great  glee,  exclaiming  at  the  sune  time, 
"  They  are  come — they  are  come  T'-r-"  What,  you? 
grandsons  from  school  ?"  rejdied  I.  "  No — ^no— 
the  martens-r-don't  you  hear  the  little  rogues  twit- 
tering ^m  the  box  yonder  ?"  Hojletft,  pure  soul?— 
thought  I — chappy,  thrive  happy,  in  the  virtuous 
simplidty,  which  can  banquet  on  such  cheap  and 
innocent  gratifications !  Just  then  a  tumbler  pigeon 
flew  high  in  die  aii:,  and,  according  to  the  sin^ar 
instinct  of  ^at  curious  bird,  poised  itself  for  a  mO' 
meiit,  and  throwing  a  aomecset .  backwards,  de- 


scended  again  to  tke  infinite  <felight  of  the  mosarofa, 
who  talked  of  bellowing  a  new  cooyoa  the  occa* 
Bion,  and  rewarded  th^  feat.wilh  a  handful  of  grain, 
of  which  the  rest  of  bis  courciers,  according  to  cus* 
torn,  managed  to  get  the  best.shai^.  I  am  of  opin- 
i(m  that  my  friend  enjoyed  this  feat  widi  mnch 
greater  zest,  than'if  he  had  seen  the  clown  at  the 
circus  exhibit  those  wonderful. evolutions,  which 
a  discerning  pubfic^  rewarded,  not  long  since,  with 
a  benefit  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

We  now  ^ went  in  to  breakfast^  where  the  good 
man  entertained  me  with  a  long  account  of  the 
wars  between  the  pigeons  and  martens,  the  gaelphs 
and  ghibelines  of  his  conraicmwealth,  who  alter* 
natdy  turned  each  otiier  out  of  house  and'  home. 
The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  swallows  by  the  mar* 
tens,  were  also  another  fruitful  source  of  difficulty. 
''  I^lague  take  thetn,''  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a  fond 
parent,  affecting  to  find'  fault  with  a  &voured 
orcfain  who  quarrels '^'with  'his  school-fellows—* 
'^  Plague  take  them^  f  believe  they  would  master 
my  whole  territory,  if  it  w^!e  not  for  a  little  wren^ 
who  is  a  perfect  -Bonaparte,  and  whom  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  send  to  St.  Heteha  if  he  don't  keep  the 
peace.  There  is  no  telling  you  what  trouble  I 
have  with  these  three  conflicting  powers,  the 
pigeons,  the  martens,  and  the  little  wren,  who 
neemb  a  match  for  all  together."  i 

When  breakfast  was  over,  after  ^xaminbg  his 

aviaty,  IKming  ^  eggs  bf  his  canary-birds'-nesls, 
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feeding  tibe  yotuig  oriAans,  for  whose  safe^  9.  soft 
of  stronghold,  faced  with  wire,  is  constructed  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  playing  a  few'  tunes  oh 
the  <»rgan  for  their  instruction,  we  sallied  forth  to 
inspect  the  farmyard^  as  ^^U  ^  the  more  remote 
frontiers.  As  the  most  perfect  ruler  that  evar  ex- 
isted always  has  a  secret  corm^T  of  his  heart  in 
which  is  cherished  some  weak  partiahty,  that  every 
now  and  then  discloses  itself  in  an  uhdue  species 
of  farouritism,  so  am  I  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
have  more  than  once  detected  the  old  gentleman  in 
this  gricYous  fault.  His  pigeons  are  undoubtedly 
his  chiefest  courtiers,  and  it  is  in  respect  to  them 
that  the  cares  of  sovereignty  lie  heaviest  on  his 
mind.  These  birds  partake  more  of  the  foibles 
and  caprices  of  human  beings  than  any  others  <^ 
the  species,  and  the  old  gentl^nan  "assured  me, 
with  much  gravity,  that  he  has  known  the  domes- 
tic happiness  of  a  worthy  family  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  neighbouring  rival  having  its  coop  repaired 
and  embellished.  This  occasioned  jealousies,  dis- 
contents, and  heart-burnings^  which  displayed  them- 
selves in  the  males'  fighting,  and  the  females'  scold* 
ing,  whenever  they  met  each  other. 

He  moreover  complained  to  ihe,  that  veryx^n 
a  young  rake^hell  of  a  pouter  (the  dandies  of  the 
dovecot)  will  obstinately  refuse  to  unite  itk  the 
bands  of  matrimony  with  a  plump  heiress  he  has 
specially  selected,  and  in  spite  of  his  efiorts,  perse- 
yere  in  a  coi^rse  of  wicked  debauchery,  to  the  itftec 
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COfifbundiiig  of  hitt  species  *and  ruin  of  his'  consti- 
tation.  Every  day  the  behayiour  of  some  one  of 
these  unworthy  favourites  brings  my  worthy  friend 
into  fresh  trouble.  Sometimes  the  children  diso- 
bey  their  parents,  by  venturing  out  into  the  temp- 
tations of  a  bad  world  before  they  are  properly 
fledged^  aiid  falling  to  the  ground  a  prey  to  cats,  ^ 
children,  ajiid  other  arch  enemies  that  are  always 
on  the  watch  to  entrap  helpless  innocenbe.  At 
other  times,  he  is  put  to  his  wit's  ends  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  some  wicked  polygamist,  who,  in 
open  defiance  of  Ae  laws,  persists  in  tsiking  to 
himself  half  a  dozen  wives,  and  as  many  coificu- 
bines.  In  a  word,  it  Is  toy  opinion,  that  my  friend 
displays  more  of  the  policy  of  a  wise  magistrate, 
more  of  the  uprightness  of  an  inflexible  judge,  and 
more  of  the  temper  of  a  true  philosopher,  in  keep- 
ing peace  among  the  quarrelsome,  pacifying  the 
rebellious,  reforming  the  profligate,  providing  for 
the  orphans;  affiancing  the  widows,  and  chastising 
the  bachelors,  than  any  one  single  member  of  the 
holy  alliance,  or  indeed  all  of  them  together.  By 
this  excellent  mode-  of  recreation,,  he  not  only  pro- 
cures to  himself  a  rich  and  abundant  source  of  hap- 
piness, but  elempliiies  at  the  same  time  as  com- 
plete a  system  of  morals  and  laws,  as  ever  came 
from  the  brain  of  a  Solon  or  a  Lycurgus. 

1  must  not  omit  to  mention,  before  I  conclude 
this  paper,  that  the  old  gentleman,  by  a  course  of 
experiments  upon  his  pigeons,  has  become  a  com- 
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plete  coQTert  to  the  doctrines^of  the  great  Isaac 
Bickerstaff.  Qe  assuxe^-me  that  he  can  produce 
at  pleasure  (that  ifl,  provided  they  wiU  only  follow 
his  direaions)  pigeoris  of  the  most  whimsical  and. 
opposite  colours,  and  breed  a  fan»tail  ^^  wy 
given  number  of  feathers  in  his  tail,  not  exceeding 
thirty-eighty  which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  o{  nature'n 
efforts. 

After  exhibiting  to  me  a  pair.of  choice  trumpeter 
pigeons,  he  exemplified  his. doctrine  by  al|istory 
of  their  birth  and  lineage.  : 

"  Not  six  months  ago,"  said  he,  '^  I  got  possessian 
of  that,  rare  and  beautiful  bird,**— ^pointing  to  the 
male — ^'but  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  I  was  quite  in  despair,  lest  I  shoiUd  not 
be  able  to  increase  .the  stock.  >  Jtn  this  dilemma^ 
how  do  you  think  I  managed  matters  ?  i'  faith,  I 
immediately  married  him  ta  a  beautiful  Capuchm 
lady^  she  being  the  nearest  to  him  in  affinity.  The 
first  brood  was  doubtfiil ;  the  second  gave  me  the 
liveliest  hopes  ^  and  the  third  promised  to  crown 
my  wishes,  had  it  not  been  for  a  blax:k  carrier^  who 
sat  just  facing  her  during  the  sympalJbetic  period, 
and  turned  the  young  ones  lat  least  ten  shades 
darker  than  the  mother.  The  fourth  experiment 
was  of  course  lost,  in  merely  restoring  the  natural 
colour  they  had  forfeited  by  the  preceding  one,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  fifth,  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  great  mi£(fortune.  A  strutting  young^  libertine  of 
a  pouter  captivated  the  affections  of  the  lady,  who 
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consented  to  an  elopement.  AQ  the  consequences 
of  stich  an  imjnradent  step  isaturally  followed.  But 
to  bring  tbe  affair  to  a  concltision,  the  sixth  genera- 
tipn  completely  rewarded  my  cares^  and  gave  me 
fill!  assurance  of  the  truth  of  my  theory/*^ 

So  saying,  we  continued  our  walks  over  the 
ample  domains  of  Our  worthy  potentate.  The 
same  peculiar  humoiir  that  governs  the  economy 
of  his  farmyant  and  pigeon-rbouse,  di^jdays  itself 
in  his  systean  of  gardening  and  husbandry.  He  is 
always  indulging  himself  in-cimous  experiments 
in  grafting,  and  fating,  luid  is^.firm.  believer  in 
the  fandful  system  of  Darwin.  ^Affinities  and  .an- 
tipathies are  carefully  consulted  in  the  disposition 
of  his  plants  and  vihes^  and  he  is  particularly  at- 
tentive in  prevenling  all  kinds  of  vegetable  de- 
bauchery, by  4>lanjting  his  melons,,  cucumbers,  &c. 
at  suc^  a  distance  as  to  render  every  kind  of 
criminal  intercourse  quite  impossible.  With  a 
liberality  truly  admirable,  he  sows  an  ac«e  of  millet-, 
seed  every  year,-  by  Way  of  v(duntary  alms  to  ti^ 
wild  birds  of -the  air,  who,  though  not  his  sulDJects, 
annually  resort  to  bis  domains  in  flocks  that  veil 
the  clouds,  with  all  the  punctuality  of  pensioned 
courtiers  or  8oup4iou^e  paupers.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  they  will  keep -terms,  and  refrain 
from  all  depredations  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
otherwise  they  may  be  piretty  certain  of  being 
shot,  vritb  a  gun  at  least  twelve  feet  long,  which 

never  yet  failed  in  committing  great  slaughter. 
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After  tntTersing  inany  well-cuhivated  fields,  we 
at  length  ius<5ended'a  pretty  high  hill,  commandHig 
an.  ezteosive  and  variegated. prospect  of  smiling 
meadows  and  waving. woods,  patting  forth  their 
spring  verdure^  in  gay  furofiisioB.  The  scfsne  miU 
urally  called  up  agreeable  or  teiider  associations, 
and  th&'good  dd  man  insensibly  glided  into  a  train 
of  long^past  yet  Jiappy  recollections.  Every  fi^d 
was  pointed  out  as  the- theatre  of  somefrQlicksome 
exploit  of  buxom  boyhood — ^here  he  had  caught  a 
mockbird,  which  sung  so  loud  that  his  mother  kept 
him  jn  a  dark  room  for  .fear,  of  disturbing  the 
children ;  there  be  had  shot  a  covey  of  quails,  and 
yonder,  said  he,  under'  that  old  stump,  once  a 
spreading  oak,  I  used  to  sit  of  an  evening,  Widi 
one  who  was  my  mistress  iA  *youth,  my  wife  ill 
manhood,  my  staff  in  age,  and  who  i$  ixow  an  angel 
in  Heaven. 

As  I  walked  hoine  that  evening,  and  saw  the 
busy  crowds  of  the  city  panting  in  tides  and  eddies 
in  all  directions,  and  pursuing  pleasure,  through 
every  avenue  of  pain,  at  the  expense  of  ease  and 
comfort,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  fortune,  and 
fame,  the  simple  and  amiable  eccentricities  of  my 
old 'friend  gradually  assumed  the  airs  c^  sober 
wisdom ;  and  I  could*  not  help  acknowledging  to 
myself,  that  he  was  not  only  the  happiest,  but  one 
of  the  most  rational  old  men  I  had  eveir  known. 


I     • 
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"VROUWEN  DAGH." 
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•    woman's   DAT. 

In  niiiuvii^^iig  the  other  day  among  some  of  the 
^]d  archives  of  the  H^l,  treating  ccmceming  the 
early  histoaryof  this  fair^and  excellent  city,  I  came 
uaexpeclediy  Bpon  a  singolar-custoin,  which  pre- 
vailed about  a  century  andra  half  ago,  among  out 
worthy  ancestors.  It  is  is^cotded  diat  on  Valen- 
tine's day,  every  youn^  damsel  wasf  funii'shed  with 
a  piece  of  rope  about  a  ^ardin  length,  with  which 
diey  lurked  behind  the  comers,  of  the  streets, 
waitijig  the  <^pearance  of  the  yc^ung  fellows^  whom 
th^y  were  priyrleged  to  beat,  imtil  they  got  out  of 
the  way  by  running.  This  day  of  license  was 
called,  in  the  classical  language  of  our  early  timei», 
Vaoitwbn  DxGif ;  aiid  it  was  held  a  disgrace  for 
any  young  fellow  to  r^Btum  these  blows  with  any 
'  thing  but  a  kiss,  during  the  penod  of  license.  It 
is  recorded,  that  a  smart  blow  was  considered  a 
peculiar:prooC  of  regard,  espiecially  if  it  left  a  me- 
mento on  the  skin,  which  was  held  equivalent  to 
those  marks  by  which -country  people  designate 
sheep  and  cattle  as  their  own. 

This  custom  continued  to  prevail  until  about  the 
begiiKung  of  the 'seventeenth  century,  when,  as  th» 
hiatetian  relates,  die  married  w«nen,  doobdess  in 
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consequence  of  the^  unseemly  liberty  allowed  them 
when  single,  became  so  grievously  addicted  to. 
arrant  scolding,  and  lectured  their  husbands  iii 
such  a^ay,  that  a  law  was  p^assed  empowering 
the  sheriff  to  erect  a  ducking-stool,  directly  in  front 
of  the  old  City  Hsdl,  for  the  purpose  o(restrsaning 
this  liberty  of  speech.    It  was,  however,  taken 
down  some  years  afterward,  being  found^unneces^ 
sary  in  consequence  of  the  wonderfiil  relsrmation 
of  the  sex  about  that  time,  whidii,  1  am  happy  to' 
^ay,  has  continued  ever  since. 
.:  Reflecting  ^e  crther  evening  (m  these  and  other 
matters  connected  with  our  patriarchal  age,  I  iosefi* 
sibly  pelded  to  the  iitiSuence  of  the  dog-days,  md 
fell  asleep.    The  human  mind  may 'be  hkened  to 
a  well-broken  ^V^ed,  whose  ^jprigbtly^  gambols  are 
restrained  by  a  habit  6f  submisskm^io  his  rider,  but- 
who,  the  moment  he  slips  his  rein,  bounds  over  the* 
fences,  and  riots  in  forbidden  pastures.    So  with 
<mr  reaspn;  while  waking,  it  only  indulges  ifi  a 
few  occi^ional  curvettings ;  but  when  sleep  coimes, 
and  steals  away  the  bridle,  placing  it  in  the -hands 
of  nimble  faney,  we  disdain  the  limits  of  possibility, 
and  triumph  for  a  while  ov^r  time  and  space.^  ^ 

I  £Emcied  -myself  ^  at  once  standing  dose  by. 
the  ducking-s:tOQl,-.^Gre<^;ed  by  the  before^named 
sheriff,  in  firont  of  the  <M  City  Hall,  at  the  mq^ 
naent  the  worsfaipfu]  magistrate  was  adjudging  a 
number  of  cases  .in  which  the  lS>eity  of  speedT 
had  been  grossly  abused,  by  certain  married  iatfies^ 


•8  was  alldged.  The  first  offender,  I  remember, 
was  a.goodly-sized  dame,  of  some  fifty  years  bid. 
She  wore  a  little  cap,  partly  inclining  to  one  ear, 
9nd  carried  her  arms  .a--kimbo,  as  if  in  defiance 
both  of  the  husband  and  magistrate.  She  was 
arr^gned  on  the  complaint  of  a  stout,  brawny, 
weather-beaten  gentleman,  wearing  a  little  cocked 
hat,  ornamented  with  broad  coppeti  lace.  A. 
short  pipe  was  stuck  in  the.,  button-hole  of  his 
waistcoat,  that  bore  some  vesti^s  of  lace  also, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
pipe  indicated  great  wrath  in  the  owner,  as  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  seen  without 
carrying  it  in  his  mouth:  He  sumounced  himself 
as  the  renowned  Mynheer  Adrian  Block,  the  first 
navigator  that  ever  sailed  through  Hell  Gate,  an 
adventure. which  he  considered  as  nothing,  com- 
pared to  weathering  a  matrimonial  gale  at  home. 
The  sheriff  halving  found  out,  by  cross-questioning 
the  parties,  that  die  seceding  arose  entirely  from 
the  provoking  silence  of  the  skipper,  who.  obsti- 
i^tely  refused  to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  decreed 
that  this  was  some  little  excise,  and  dismissed  her 
with  a  caution.  Before  she  got  fairly  out  of  hear- 
ing, however,  she  attacked  Mynheer  Block  so 
vigorously,  that  the  magistrate  ordered  her  back, 
and  sentenced  her  to  a  ducking. 

The  next  culprit  was  a  brisk,  snub-nosed,  skinny 
little  dame,  with  peculiarly  .sharp  black  eyes,  that 
bpded  no  good.    Her  husbandt  one  Wyngaard, 
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staled  that  he.  kept  the  sign  of  Santa  ^Saas^  nesr 
the  comer  of  the  Cherry  Garden^  and  diat  he 
wad  doing  pretty  well,  till  his  wife  drove  away  all 
his  customers,  by  scolding  from  .morning  to  night. 
The  little  wQman  urged,  as  an  o&et;  thi^  h^  hoa^ 
band  did  nothing  but  tipple  with  every  person  that 
came  into  the  house.  She  would  not  have  minded 
this  80  n^uc^  had  he  drunk  out  of  his  customers' 
cup ;  but  the  gentleman,  forsooth,  must  treat  in  his 
turn,  by  means  .of  which  he  was  bringing  them  to 
poverty,  and  the  only  method  dh^couldthink  of  to 
prevent  his  beggaring  herself  abd  children,  was  to 
drive  people  away  as  ^oon  as  possible.  The 
sheriff  hereupon  decreed  Mynheer  Wyngaard  a 
sound  ducking  at  the  hands  of  his  wife,  which  watf 
administered  to  the  great  content  of  Mrs.  Block, 
who  stood  shaking  her  feathers  like  an  old  hen  in 
acohier. 

A  man'  now  came  up,  leading  a  fashionable  lady 
with  red  clocks  to  her  stockings,  and  littte  square 
silver  buckles  tO' her  shoes,  the  heels  whereof,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  nearly  six  incheii 
high.  From  these  indications  I  judged  her  to  be 
a  person  of  consequence,  especially  as  the  sheriff 
nodded  his  head  to  the  husband  as  he  t^me  up  to 
make  his  complaint.  The  lady  appeared  with 
such  an  air  of  modesty,  that  I  confess  I  felt  inter- 
ested in  her  favour ;  but  it  being  satisfactorily  proved 
,  thut  she  waked  her  husband  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession, only  to  leoture  him  for  snoring,  the  whde 
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atsembly  nmnmored  faer  condenmataan,  and  the 
poor  lady  underwent  die  penalty  of  thus  interfe^ 
ring  with  the  unalienable*  birthrigl^  of  a  genuine 
Dutdiman.. 

The  next  offender  was, brought  by  a  pehion  car- 
rying a  broken  pipe  in  his  hand.  He  announced 
himself  as  the  keeper  of  the  old  Ferry-house  in 
Bioad-street,  to  which  highly  important  situation 
he  had  been  appointed,  as  hiis  worship  well  knew^ 
for  his  unri?alled  skill  ki  blowing  the  hom.  Though 
his  wife  was  reckoned  the  gi^eatest  shrew  in  the 
whole  street,  he' had  managed  to  get  the  better  of 
her  by  blowing  his'  hom  stoutly  whenever. she 
talked  too  loud,  until  that  very  morning,  when,  on 
taking  up  his  instrument  to  argae  with  her,  she  ac- 
tually knocked  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  an  offence 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Chri'stisgi  community.  The 
good  woman  denied  the  charge  with  unparalleled 
volubility,  but  Jhe  broken  pipe  was  considered 
conclusive.  The  offence  being  enormous^  she  Was 
sentenced  tp  two  duckii^. 

The  severity  of  this  infliction  created  a  solemn 
pause,  and  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
bystanders;  -  During  the  dead  silence,  a  middle- 
aged  citizen,  of  a  quiet,  inoffensive  physiognomy, 
came  forward  .and  kxiged  a,  grievous  complaint 
against  his  wife.  It  seems  she  was  an  heiress, 
having  brought  him,  as  a  marrii^e  portion,  a  cow, 
a  feath^-bed,  and  a  Uack  silk  gown.  On  the 
str^gth  of  this  dowry  she  ran.  intq  every  kind  of 
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extravagance,  buying  two  gowns  ayecor,  92id  chan* 
g^ng  the  fashion  of  her  dres3  every  four  oi  five 
years,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  WhOT«Tjer  he 
refused  her  money  to  supply  thisse  eno^rmou^  ca- 
prices, she  always  threvir  the  cow,  the  feather-bed, 
and  &e  silk  gown  in  his  teeth,  so  that,  though  her 
fcartune  was  gone  lofig  ago,  he  was' likely «never  to- 
hear  the  last  of  it  while  he  lived.  The  popular 
feeling  seemed  v0ry  strooig  against  this  oflfender, 
and  every  one  pronounced  her  worthy  a  ducking, 
which  was,  however,  remitted  oh  the  score  of  her 
beihg  a  great  heiress,  and  brought  Aip  hke^a  lady. 
The  magistrate  decided  that  she  should  be  shut 
up  a  cjouple  of  days  with  the  lady  of  the  jbroken 
fHpe,  who  appeared  so  discontented  with  the  al«- 
leged  partiality  of  the  sheriff,  that  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  there  would  be  some  smart  sparring  be- 
tween  them. 

The.  nexj  case  Was  a  very  ci^otis  one.  The 
person  complained  of  had,  it  seems,  lost  her 
speech  several  years  before,  by  some  accident  I 
don't  recollect,  but  the  ccmtplauAnt  alleged  timt,. 
notwithstanding  this,  she  had  a  mosterhphatic  way 
of  makmg  l^eiBelf  understood  hy  a  box  on  the  ear, 
or  some  equally  expressive  gesture.  The  sheriff 
having  neither  law-books  or  lawyers  to  decide  the 
question^  whether  a  dumb  lady  could  possiUy  come 
under  the  act,  seemed  inclined  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint, when  a  person  who  had  just  drove  up  in  an 


old  chair,  and  wha,  I  understood,  wtfsk  a  famoua 
physician,  begged  to  propose  a  plan  of  settling  this 
difficult  question.  As  the  popr  woman  could  not 
enter  upon  her  own  defence,  it  seemed  rather  b^d 
to  duck  Eer  on  the  charge  of  beings  a  shrew;  he 
therefore  suggested  her  being  ducked  by  way  of 
experiitient,  as  he  had  known,  instances  of  persons 
recovexing  their  speech  by  the  sudden  shock  irom 
cold  water.  Everybody  seeming  to  think  this  a 
capital  plain,  except  the  husband,  wTio  appeared 
rather  alarmed  concerning  the  event  of  the  experi- 
ment, if  was  accordingly  put  in  execution  with 
the  most  complete  success.  The  moment  the 
shock  had  passed,  the  patient  ahnomiced  her  re- 
covery by  a  volley  which  caused  the  husband  to 
retreat  with  great  precipitation.  Being  apparently 
determined  to  make  herself  amends  for  lost  time, 
she  next  attacked  the  sheriff  with  such  vigour,  that 
the  worthy  magistrate  was  fain  to  break  up  the 
court,  and  dismiss  the  bystanders  rather  unceremo- 
niously. At  this  moiiient,  methought  she  cast  her 
eye  on  me  with,  such  a  peculiar  expression  of  hos- 
tility, that  I  considered  my  time  as  having  actually 
come.  The  very  idea  of  the  approaching  storm 
caused  such  a  trepidation,  that  I  suddenly  awoke, 
and  mistook  Mrs.  Cockloft  for  t^e  dumb  lady,  so 
fidly  was  I  ipapressed  with  my  dream. 
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I  WAS  agreeably  surprised  yesterday  at  receiTrng 
the  following  from  Anthony  Evergreen,  who  is 
just  returned  from  visiting  an  old  fiiend  residing 
in  a  umall  village,  at  dny  distance  from  ibid  city 
the  reader  chooses^  ^ 

THE  COUNTRY  VILLAGE. 

Almost  every  country  village  has  a  Igiot  of 
worthy  gossips,  male  and  female,  whose  special 
^mployn^ent  consists  in  initiating  young  inezperi« 
enced  people  into  a  knpwledge^  of  the  value  of  a 
good  name,  by  robbing  them  of  it  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  in  their  de-^ 
fence,  that  they  do  4his  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions, and  from  a  belief,  that  a^  the  loss  of  fortune 
is  very  often  a  great  advantage  to  a  man,  by  putting 
him  upon,  the  exertion  of  his  talents  for  a  liveli- 
hood, so  the  loss  of  a  good  name  maybeebme-'a 
blessing  by  occasioning  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  virtue  to  recover  it  again.  I  myself  have 
seen  numerous  instances  of  the  great  benefits  re- 
8|ulting  from  the>  loss  of  character,  some  of  those 
who  had  sustained  this  fortunate  deprivation  hav-. 
ing  been  driven  to  the  naost  unheard-of  exercises 
of  devotion  to  regain  the^  good  opinion  of  society, 
and  others  getting  on  more  smpothly  than  ever  in 
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the  world,  merely  on  the  scoie  of  hayiilg  no  cbaor- 
ficter  at  all.  ^  Np  one  expected  any  good  of  them-^ 
none  were  dtss^pointed;  and  they  continued  to 
maintain  their  statibnin  the  world^v  simply  because 
it  was  impossible  to  fall  any  lower.    - 

^However  this  may  be,,  it  was  my  lot,  not  long 
since,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  beautiful  little  vil- 
lage,  which  I  would  describe,  were  it  not  that  it 
might  jXMisibly  resemble  some  one  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted,  who  would  not  fail  to  accuse 
me  of  personal  allusions,  of  whioh  I  a«i  perfectly 
unconacious»  All  I /will  rentore  to  s^y  is^  that  it 
lies  along  the  bank  of  a,  pleasant  stream,  and  sudh 
is  its  peaceful,, npral  ajspect,  thiat  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  abode  of  ease,  quiet,  and  hi^piness.  The 
houses  bespeak  comfort  and  competency,  and  the 
whitening  spires'  indicate  that  here,  is  dispensed 
that  benevolent  religion,  ^bich  teaqhes  us  to  love 
our  neighbours,  ^d  be  silent  where  we  piumot 
c<Hnmend.  I  never  see  such  a  picture  without  .iur 
dulging  in.those  cb^uming  visions  of  rural  happi* 
neas,  which  not  even  t})e  lessons  of  a  thousand  disr 
appointQients  can  effectuaUy  repress.  ^ 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  village  before  J  re* 
ceived  an  invitation  fron)  Mrs.  Rachel  Sindefy,  tQ 
drink  tea  vnth  some  of  her  friendd. .  On  showing 
the  note  to  the  fidend  to  whom.  I  was^on  a  visit,  he 
smiled  significantly;  co(Dgratulatedme  on  the  pros* 
'  pect  of  speedily  becoming  a  member  of  the  sc^- 
dalous  elub,  and^  declared  his  intei^tion  of  going 
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with  me  to  take  eve  of  my  morals.  Wh^i  thd 
eiemng  came,  we  accc»rdingly.knQCked  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Rachel  Sindefy>  and  were  ushered  into  a 
very  snug  parlour,  round  which  were  Seated  a 
number  of  respectable  looking  ladies,  radier  be-< 
3rond  the  middle  age;,  several-  young^  ones,  who 
were  undergoing  a  preparatory  course  of  lectures ; 
an(l  some  half  a  dozen  antiquated  beaux,  I  took  to 
be  bachelors  on  the  score  of  >  their  exoessiye  eal- 
lantry  to  the  ladles. 

For  some  minutes  after  ovff  entrance,  not  a  w<ad 
was  uttered ;  seyeral  of  the  ladies  sighed  vevy  au« 
dibly,  and  one  of  them  yentured.  to  take  a  pinch  of 
•nufi^  after  which  she  handed  the  box  to  her  next 
neighbour,  who  refused  it  with  -a  grave  shake  of 
the  head.  I  hinted  to  my  ftiend,  it  seemed  likely 
to  turn  out  a  Quaker  meeting.'  "  Let  them  alone," 
replied  he,  "  they  have'nt  started  their  game  yet— 
we  shall  hear  the  cry  ancm.'*  Sure  enough ;  the 
tea  things  and  the  servants  were  h»dly  out  of  the 
room,  when  Mrs.  Rachel  Sindefy,  carefiilly  stro- 
king the  crumbs  from  her  lap,  turned  to  Mrs.  Ever* 
vine,  and  began  to  say  some  very  handsome  things 
of  one  Mrs.  Sellaway,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who 
lias  lately  built  a  fine  house  in  the.  village,  and  lives 
in  such  a  splendid  style,  that  his  wife  is  very  much 
disliked  by  all  her  neighbours,  having  any  preten- 
sions  to  cut  a  figure  themselves. 

Inevet  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  being 
praised  until  now;  and  !  take  l^n  opportunity  to. 


ftl^piest  all  my  friends  to  refrain  from  this  dangeF' 
oas  practice  in  future^  The  moment  Mrs,  ^ndefy 
began  her  eologium,  I,Qb$enr6d  the  no«e  and  cfaiif 
of  iirst  Ev^vine  in  a  Tiolent  agitation,  that  put  nl0 
in  mind  of  a  foaming  steed  champing  his  bit,  and 
longing  for  the*  tjha»e<^-***  List^n,'^  whimpered  my 
friend,  "we  shall  soon  have  an  explosion/'  Vcot 
Mrs/  SeUaway  came  out  of  her  hands  a  meie 
iRrmck*  "  Sfie  was  a  tery  charming  woihan-'-^ut  a 
Ihtle  too  free  in-  her  manneftj-^ahe  was  viery  cbari* 
table,  but  th^n  «h^  was  so  extrayag&fnt  i  She  was 
▼CTy  good-nattired,  but  weak  pe^le  i«fer6  generally 
so-rshe  was  very  constant  at  chtirch,  btitthen  sh«f 
always  had  something  newlo  show  off  on  Sunday 
— sho  bad  akvas^t  deal  of  taste,  and  her*  house  was 
elegantly  ftinrisbed-=^but  it  was  a  great  pity  she 
had  gone  to  such  an  expense,  wben  she  must  have 
known  her  husband  could  not  afford  it.'*  Here 
Mrs.  Evervine  stopped  for  a  Mttlc  breath,  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  very  significantly  observed  that 
Mr.  Sellaway  had  offered  to  sell  him  hi)8  house  a 
great  bargain,  and,  for  his  pairt,-  h^  believed  "  there 
were  pressing  reasons  for  it.'^  Hereupon  every- 
body became  yery  soity  for  Mrs.  Sellaway,  and 
begaiito  pity  herewith  all  their  might,  for  being 
obliged  to  leave  feruch  a  delightful  estaMishmetit. 

Mrs^  Teresa  Tidey,  on  hearing  this*  last  observa-^. 
tipn,  declared  "that  though  Mr».  Sellaway's  housed 
was  so  elegantly  famished,  somehow  or  other,  sh€^ 

didn't  know  hardly  why,  for  her  pan,  it  never 
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looked  genteel  to  her.  It  neyer  seemed  to  be  put 
to  rights,  nothing  looked  in  its  place — and  for  her 
part  she  eould  safely  siayv  you  might -always  write 
your  name  upon  the  sideboard  and  tables.  IPor 
her  part  she  was  no  admirer  of  fin$  things,  not  she 
^-she  liked  a  neut  house,  for  her  part,  and  had  ten 
times  rather  see  a  white  floor,  tliat  one  might  eat 
on,  than  a  Brussels  carpet  with  an  inch  of  dirt  U9- 
der  it."— "^ Well  spoken,",  whimpered  my  friend; 
' "  that  good  lady,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  caused 
the  death  of  two  servants.  Qjie  of  tl)^m  died  of 
scrubbing  the  outside  steps  in  ^  snow-storm,  «md 
the  other  rubbed  himself  to  death  against  a  brass 
knocker,:at  the  street  door." 

Having  despatched  Mrs.  Sellaway,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tl^e  dissection  of  yarioua  characters,  and 
being  npw  joined  by  the-  beaux,  grew,  at  length  so 
scurrilous  and  scandalous,  that  I  was  several  times 
put  out  of  countenanpe  by  certain  innuendoes  of, 
Mrs.  Sindefy,  who  observed  of  one  Jady,  that  "  she 
was  on  her  last  legs^"  aiid  of  imotlxer,  that  "  if  she 
was  not  marnedf  it  was  high  time  she  should  be." 
I  was  exceedingly  scandalized  at. seeing  persons 
oi  my  own  sex  give  into  this  cowardly  practice 
of  wounding  the,  female  character,  and  hereby  give 
them  fair  waming,  if  I  ever  hear  of  their  amusing 
themselves  in  this  cruel  manner  again,  I  will  in- 
troduce them  by  name  to  the  public^  particularly 
the  gentleman  in  the  snuff-cobured:  ooat,  who  told 
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tbe  Story  of  the  young  oouple  that  took  such  long 
walks  by  moonlight: 

The  club  being  now  entirely  occupied  with 
tearing  characters  to  pieces,  I  took  the  opportiuiity 
to  inquire  the  historyof  some  of  these  mi^hievous 
people,  who,  partly  fr6m  idleness,  and  partly  from 
ilhiature,  thus  amused  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  aU  die  social  feelings  and  sweet  charities  of 
life.  The  information  I  received  I  will  give  to 
Ae  reader,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  my  friend's  own 
words. 

"  Mrs.  Rachel  Sindefy,  the  principal  member  of 
rins  association,  fonner^  belonged  to  a  knot  of 
ladies,  that  spent  their  time  in  comparative  inno^ 
ccnce.  They  played  at  cards,  and  won  each 
othe/s  money,  instead  pi  ruining  reputations.  By 
tiiis  means  they  managed  to  kill  their  evenings, 
until  'a  mischievous  wag  wrote  a  lampoon,  -which 
entirely  broke  up  the  club,  and  brought  about  a 
most  salutary  reform.  They  joined  assort  of  sub- 
limated tabernacle  lately  set  up  in  the  village,  and 
nto^  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  scandalizing  their 
neighbours,  who  go  to  theatres,  and  are  guilty  of 
the  abomination  of  dancing  French  cotillons. 

"  Mrs.  Teresa  Tidey  is  a  busy,  notable  dame  of 

fifty,  who,  after  turning  her  house  upside  down, 

^bich  she  calls  putting  it  to  rights^  and  making 

everybody  miserable  at  home,  generally  sallies  out 

to  see  whether  her  neighbours*  houses  are  in  good 

ojrder.    Thie  jiKin^eBt  she  entera.a  roonif  you  will 

k2 


o1>6^iire  her  reconnoitring  e^ery  hote  imd  conier» 
a^d  her  little  gray  eyes  brighl^en  into  extraordinary 
brilliaucy  at  the  sight  of  a  spoVon  the  pa^pet,  <»-  a 
^pi4er-web  suspended .  from  the  veiling,  A  dis^ 
isoyery  of  this  kind  puts  her  in  a  good«humoiir.£of 
the  rest  of  thp  4ay  \  hut  wo  to  her  household  if  she 
ireturns  h<Mne  without  this  gratiiicaiion.  She  is 
reckoned  a  very  good  sort  pf  a  woman,  but  I  have 
observed  that  non^  of  her  servants  become  attached 
%o  her,  and  (hat  h^^  husband  enjoys .  himself  par*? 
(icularly  in  every,  one's  house  but  his  own. 

''  The  prepise  lady  seated  next  her^  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  on  her  finger,  and  dressed  in  gray  poplin, 
is  Miss  Amy  <Flowerdew,  who  has  particular  claims 
(o  detestation^  Possessing  a  small  fortune,  jus| 
sufficient  to  place  her  above  the  necessity  of  em^ 
plpyment,  ^  haying  no  relish  for  books,  she  was 
for  a  longtime  at  a  loss  for  amusement,  until  shfi 
}uQ)(ily  discovered  th^  secret  of  being  busy  at  the 
pzpense  of  other  people,  Without  ever  having 
actually  invented  a  scandalous  stpry  herself,  she 
jias  inj^ed  mo^e  reputationjB,  broken  off  mo^ 
matches,  and  ocpasion^d  more  iquarrels  and  hearts 
burnings  in  the  village,  than  the  whole  club  besides, 
Her  mode  is  peculiarly  ingenious^  and  worthy  of 
^ing  stoiied  by  every  cJmdidale  few  the  hononira^ 
ble  di^tiiM^tion  of  a  village  gossip.  She  generally 
palls  twi^e  or  three  tiines  a  week  to  see  my  wifSs, 
wd  thou^  we  h^A  /alinost  as  soon  see  a  cloven 

^\  mys^  wir  (Jqoirs,  it  k  jmpoji^blp  ^o\  to  b^ 


amused  Mrith  t}ie  adroitness  of  her  ittanner  of  in- 
troducing a  scandalous  anecdote^  -  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  that  of  Mrs.  Candour.  i 
*•  *  Heigh  ho— well,  Mrs.  Goscy — ^it  does  not  sig- 
nify, but  this  t>  the  most  scandadous  place  in  the 
world— Heigh    ho=— never  was    such    illnatured 
people — ^I  was  just  -now  at  Mrs.  Sindcfy's— deat 
me — I  *don*t  know,  for  my  part,  what  this  world  is 
coming  to',  not  I — some  people  are  too  scandalous 
to  live— thafs  my  opinion.     My  dear  Mrs.  Cosey, 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  so  I  told  Mrs. 
Sindefy— but  what  do  you  think   I  heard?     In 
this  way  she  runs  on,  until  she  provokes  some  one 
to  inquire  what  all  this  relates  to ;  or,  if  she  fails 
in  this,  turns  to,  and  voluntarily  tells  the  story  on 
purpose  to  vindicate  the  innocent  objects  of  the 
calumny.     Such  is  the  sly,  insidious  way  in  which 
she  tells  the  tale,  and  her  admirable  dexterity  m 
mingliiig  truth  with  falsehood,  that  though  I  don*t 
believe  any  thing  she  says  but  what  J  know  to 
be  true,  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  her  istorics  have 
more  than  once  thrown  a  shade  over  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  worthy  family,  and  poisoned  my  mind, 
with  doubts,  which;  though  I  will  not  cherish,  I 
cannot  completely  discard. 

"  The  excessively  polite  gentleman  in  the  sniiff- 
coloured  coat,  who  walks  on  tiptoe  for  fear  of  look- 
ing little,  is  a  widower,  of  about  half  a  century 
old;-  but  being  on  the  alert  for  a  young,  rich,  and 
beautiful  tnfe,  all  which  he  considers  his  extra- 


cnndiiucry  merits  entitle  him  to  e^cpeet,  he  doe«  iiot 
wiib  to  be  tiiought  mo«e  than  five-and-twenty ,  K 
an  allusion  is  made  in  company,  y^hexe  he  happeiw 
to  be  pre»e»t,  to  any  event  which  took  place  more 
than  a  ^scoxe  of  years  bacl(^. the  poor  man  is  iMa 
thorns  lest  he  should  be"  referred  to,  and  always 
ycti^ta  precipitately,  recoUectii?^  a  forgotten  en^ 
gagemenl  of  great  con3equence.  He.  is  withal  the 
most  illnatured  being  in  the v world,. and  v&Tenges 
his  nmneroi^s  disappointments  ^jpong  the  sex,  by 
abasing,  in  the  most  nnmanly  farmer,  every  lady 
who  is  insensible  to  his  merits*  and  every  gentle^ 
man  preferred  to  himself.  In  i^ort,  n^y  dear 
Anthony,  were  I  to  give  you  his  pictuie  i]a  dstail, 
you  would .  infallibly  pro|iou|ipe  n^e  worthy  of 
being  a  distinguished  ntemher  of  the  asaociation,'' 
By  \\\'m  time  there  was  a  bustle  fiK.  hat»  and 
i^loaks,^  and  the  club  shortly  separated,  to  meet  next 
evening  at  Mrs,  Evervine'js,  where  my  friend  and 
myself  w^re  invited,  For  ray  part,  I  was  reaolved  ' 
never  to  go  near  them  again,  being  fully  of  opiiiioa 
that  it  is  better  to  pa^s  the  evening  at  cardsi  at. the 
theatre,  or  even  the  tavern,  than  thuA  to  banquet 
on  the  butchered,  charaoters  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  every  day  shaking  hands,  and  exchanging 
the  courtesies  of  social  life,  We  are*contiBualiy 
hearing  or  seeing  frothy  declamations  about  thp 
wretched,  debasing,  and  cruel  superstitions  of  vari- 
ous idolatrous  nations,  and  are  vehemently  urged 
for  daily  contributiona  for  the  8upp<«t  of  thoae 


who  are  said  to  be  gradually  underminings  these 
bloody  rites.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  institute  a 
crusade  against  this  worst  species  ot  human  sacri- 
^e,  where  the  Tictiaa  is  not  indeed  crushed  under 
the  car  of  Juggernaut,  nor  offered  up  a  Toluntary 
bumt-olfering  to  the  manes  of  a  departed  husband ; 
but  where  she  is  subjected'  to  cruel  and  hngering 
torments,  that  eat  into  the  v^  soul,  and  poison>the 
hmgs  n)ometits  of  an  intolerable  eiistende  ?  The 
cannibals  of  human  flesh  are  nothing  to  the  can-* 
nibals  of  human,  reputation ;  nor  are  those  who 
offer  up  willing  victims  at  the-  shiine  of  a  mistaken 
fedth,  half  so  mischievously  wicked  as  ^  those  who 
drag  them  unwilling  to  a  mare  painful  sacrifice, 
I  raustv  hot  omit  to  mention  that  the  pastor  of 
the  tabernacle  to  which  this  flock  belonged,  and 
who  iliissed  no  opportunity  of  declaiming  stoutly 
against  the  abominations  of  bfilis,  theatres,  and  fine 
clothes^  was  present  all  the  OTening,  but  never 
once  attempted  to  give  the  ponversation  a  better 
lum.  If  he  ever  sees  this  pa^r,  I  hope  he- will 
take  example  from  an  humble  itinerant  I  rem^oaber 
to  have  met  with  some  years  ago.  This  useful 
person  had  but  one  sermon  to  bis  badt,  and  it  was 
against,  scandal.  Instead  of  dianging  his  discourse 
every  Sunday,  he  changed  his .  audience ;  and  by 
travelling  a&  over  the  country,  managed  to  give 
everybody  an  exeellent  lecture  on  a  vice*  the  most 
common,  as  well  as  the  most,  peamicidas,  of  all 
ediert. 


M4  moMAumnxt, 


Ths  coincidence  of  the  following  letters  is  mo 
singular^  and  the  practices  complained  of  by  the 
writers  so  ill-bred^,  not  to  say  impertinent,  that 
I  hasten  to  lay  them  before  the  oiily  tribunal 
that  can  correct  such  offences.  It  may  be  useful 
also  to  th^  partiea  concerned,  to  leain  what  they 
mutually  think  of  cme  another^ 

TO  MR.  LANOSTAFiP. 

"Sir,  , 

"  I  AM  a  young  lady  of  considerable  fi^ion,  and 
having,  nothing  particular  to  do  at  home,  amuse 
myself  in  walking  up  and  down3foadway,  to  pass 
the  tinle,  which  I  assure  you  often,  hangs  so  heavtly 
on  my  hands,  thab  I  sometimes  almost  wish  I  w^ 
married.  Now  pray,  sir,  don't  flatter  yourself  I 
want  you  to  help  me  to  a  husband,  for  I  can  help 
n^yself  when  I  please,  any  day  in  the  wedi,  I 
thank  you. 

''The  object  of  this  letter  is  quite  diffident. 
You  must  know,  I  generally  pass  die  City  Hotel 
in  Broadway  about  a  dozen  times  a  day$  and  this  I 
used  to  do  without  the  leadt  pain  to  my  modesty, 
until  within  a  few  days,  that  I  have  been  much 
distressed  and  annoyed  by  the  behayiour  of  a 
young  gentleman  that  infests  the  south  front  door, 
where  it  seems  he  has  taken  up  his  permanent 


fibode..  He  fi^imal&y  drefiiaes  jki.»  blue  ftockt  and 
l^as  very  pretty  red  cheeks,  which  makes  m^  think 
lie  dou't  belong  to  the  clas»  of  fai^bionable  youths 
about  .towQ.  For  SEK^e  than  a.  week  past»  thk 
young  man  contented  himself  with  stanng  at  i^ 
jM>  intently  as  I  passed  by,  that  it  yeiy.  naturally 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  J  belieY'O  Imi^  some- 
iimes  have  Ipoke^  a  little  hard  at  him  in  tura# 
Thens  was  aertainly.no  great, harm  in  this,  bul; 
yesterday  afternoon  as  I  was  passing  by,  he  bad 
the  impudence  to  smile,,  and  giv^  a  familiar  nod, 
#s  if  I  were  an  okl  acquaintance. 

''  Pray,  Mr.  Lsmgstaff,  publisb  this  letter^  that 
.ti»  g^itlei^an  may  know  irom  me  his  iunilianty 
is  disagreeable ;  and,  thpu^  I  did  s(»netimes  look 
]]ard.  at  him,  it  was  nothing  but. downright  cuxi» 

wity, 

<<  Your  Gonitont  read^, 

^^  Bsi.i»AiaKA  QirsASY.'*  > 

'fO  r^TTKCELOT  LASraSTAI^F,  BSq. 

^  From  my  study y  south  door  of  the  City  Ifotel^ 

September  6th,  1819, 

"  Sir,  • 

"  I  iiM  a  young  fellow  of  an  :ea8y  fortune,  and  a 

jximantic  tumof  mind,  travelling  to  see  the  world; 

land  being  addioted  to  Retirement,  ba^e,  {(x  Ihe 

fffesent,  taken  up  my  stay  at  the  City  Hotel,  where 

i  i&(kilj(e  my  a<^tary  jrefleotions  by,  eilting  ^  tho 
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1M  BiOJUQjnmi. 

front  dosfff  and  abstractiiig  myself  from  die  busy 

« 

«ceiie. 

^  Here  I  ponder  on  die  micertainty  of  Ufe,  the 
vanity  of  riches,  and  the  emptiness  of  those  'ptir^ 
Bttitt)  of  profit  0r  of  pleasure,  which  give  life  and 
motion  to  the  bustling  <^owd  that,  flit  before  me, 
like  shadows  pursuing  shadows  still  more  unsub- 
stantial than  diemselves.  However,  this  is  not  the 
4>bject  of  my  addressing  you.  It  cannot  liave  es- 
caped your  observation,  that  persons  accustomed  to 
deep  abstraction,  and  intense  thought,  are  in  the 
habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  steadily  on  some  particu- 
lar object,  of  whose  presence  they  are  totally  un- 
eonscious  at  the  time.  .  Such  is  exactly  my  case. 
While  sitting  on*  the  steps  of  the  h(kel,  indulging 
myself  in  diose  abstract  speculations  that  constitute 
the  charm  of  my  existence,  and  smoking  a  cigar 
at  the  same  time  to  cimdense  my  thoughts,  I  gen- 
erally fasten  my  eye  upon  the  difierent  faces^  as 
they  pass  in  succession,  until  it  becomes  fatigumg 
to  follow  them  any  fructfaer^  I  acknowledge  my  ap- 
tij:ude«  as  it  were,  instinctively  to  select  the  prettiest 
faces  on  these  occasions^  although  I  hope  to  be 
believed  when  1  assure  you,  I  would  quite  as 
soon  gaze  on  the  face  of  a  brass  knocker  as  on  the 
frurest  features  in.  the  world. 

*^  Of  late  my  abstract  speculations  have  been 
exceedingly  .disturbed  by  a  smart  young  lady, 
dressed  in  ike  extreme  of  the  fashion,  who  trips 
by  my  hermitage  frtHn-ten  to  fourteen  ttm^s  a  dny, 
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mj  stared  tne  in  the  &ce  as  if  I  were  a  lookinf- 
glass.  Indeed,  I  giye  you  my  honest  word^  she 
has  the  hardest  look  of  any  person  of  her  sex  I 
ever  sai^,  for  she.  has  made  me  blush  more  than 
twenty  times,  a  thing  I  have  not  done  before  since 
I  left  Alma  Mater.  The  cotis^oenee  of  this  per- 
locution  is,  that  I  riiall  be  shortly  oUiged  to  change 
quarters^  unless  tiie  lady  beats  s  parley,  or  takes 
to  walking  the  othet  side  of  the  street. 

**  May  I  beg  of  you,  my  good  sir^^to  publish  ifaie 
letter,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  frequenters  of  this 
fBiYOinrrfe  place  of  study.  I  will  thank  you,  also, 
to  gire  me  your  opinion,  whether  a  young  Woman 
who  stares  a  strange  ypung  fellow  fall  in  the  face, 
without  blushing,  cftn  be  a  modest^persbn,  unless 
she  is  yery  much  in  love  with  him  ? 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Ahthont  Aircastlb.'' 

The  foregoing  letters  being  handed  over  to 
Evergreen,  he  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
the  steps  of  a  great  hotel  in  a  great  city,  where 
ladies  are  continually  passiiig  or  repassing,  is  no 
place  for  young  gentlemen  to  pursue  their  studies, 
or  indulge  in  sentimental  abstractions,  with  cigars 
in  their  mouths.  With  regard  to  the  query  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  AircastleV  letter.  Evergreen  is  in- 
clined tolhink  that  no  young  wonjan  trho  stares  m 
strange  yaang  fellow  full  in  the.  face,  at  ^  door 
of  a  liotel,  can  lay  claim  to  any  particulir  shtre  of 


r,  unless  she  is  Bear-«^htedy  or  lots  ^iltenl 
cksperaliBiyin  love  with  him  on  a  sudden. 

t  ^ 

•^  Being  a  great  lorer  of  zmisic^  I  am  seldom  idrf 
sent  iroBi  a  puUic  concert^  wliere  I  alwayir  go 
earty  to  get^  a  i^-ont  i^atv  in  order  to  beaF^xtore  dis<« 
tinctly^  In  .thia  situation  I  am  regularly  forced 
either  to  appear  ill^bredy  or  give  tijp.my  seat  in  cort* 
sequence  of  a  practice  amiuig  under*bred  ladies, 
wlfiich  I  diink  it  is  quite  time  to  cbsmur  to,  as  i^ 
has  become  a.  very  serious  grierance  ta  f>e(^le 
who  go  to  eoncerte  to  hear  the  music^ 

"The  custom  among  >ladies  pf  tMs"  second  of' 
third-rate  class  is  ta  cpme  inte»  the  cpncert-room 
when  eTerybpdy  is  seated  quietly,  and  the  music 
begun,.and,  instead  (rf  tsltingthe  vacant  sweats  in  the' 
rear,  to  elbow  their  way  towards  the  front.  Here 
they  remain  till  they  have  absdutely  loo&ed  ar  tfuf'* 
icient  number^  of  gentlemen  6om  tbeii"  seats,  and 
divided  them  irom  their  party.  The  ladies  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  in  season,  are 
.  thus  deprived  of  the  company  and  pi^otecfien^of 
their  friends,. and,  at  thi^  siime  time,  intruded  upon 
hy  low-bred  straaogers  tiiey  never  saw  befo^^e.  I 
remember  one  night  makiii^  up  a  pfeasant  little 
par^  |9  he«gc  Ipdedcm,  ,and  being  happily  seated 
next  a  lady  fpr  whom  I  have. long  had  a  tender . 
%)ia^  when  just  about  t^^nuddle  of  the  first  itGt» 


ft  p«rty  df;  ^He  uiider4iied  people '  eame  m,  and 
vtued  at  aueb  a  i!8te  at  me  aiid  my  firtends,  that  I 
•ctui^y  GNMikl  stand  it  no  longer,  and  gave  up  a 
seat  I  would  not  lia^e  exAsng^  {or  a  thitrae. 

**  I  .will  thank  yon,;  siiy.  tolet  me  know  whether 
these  bard4oi9king  ^ladies  are  entitled  thus  to  dia^ 
turb  a  whole  company  by  a  game  at  moveall,  and 
whether,  in  yodr  optnicm,  a  gentleman  may  j»«tend 
not  to  se;e  them  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  good 
manners  ? 

'  "  Your  aggrieyed  servant, 

*^RoOBR  BniCKBAT.^ 
Ta  UlVNCBLOr  UMGSTAJrFy  ESQ. 

"Sir, 

"  I  wi^h  with  all  my  hearty  you  exeeUent  old 
soul^  that  you  would  say  a  word  or  two  about  a 
chss  of  Yulgar  young  fellows,  who  pretend  to  be 
quite  genteel  because  they  wear  corsets,  and  who 
go  to  concerts  to  exhibit  themselves  in  front  of  the 
ortheatra,  and  jnst  between  the  audience  and  mu- 
sicians^ Here  they  drag  themselves  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  acts,  and,  during  the  mu« 
sic,  stand  up  before  the  compai^  like  so  many 
wooden  statues.  ; 

^  The  last  time  I  was  at  a  concert,  one  of  these 

liveoak  and  whalebone  gentlemen,  after  standing 

like  a  post  directly  before  me  during  a  whole  act, 

at  ladt  suddenly  whisked  himself  round,  flirted  the 

tail  of  his  coat  in  my  face,  and  then  lounged  o£f, 
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tUJiAOtfMBf. 


wididut  &^ren  looking  round  to  see  wkK^  was  b^dnd 
liim.  Pray,  sir,  might  not  a  lady  (msneh  ta  ocea^ 
•ion  be  allowed  to  stick  a  pin  into  one  «f  these  tti^ 
sensibie  blocks^  by  way  of  experimisht  t 

•*  YoiHT  (iteioled  leader, 

^  CLARlSSJk  MsRlUnBLD.-" 


-The  two  preceding  letters,  answer^  both  in  the 
ajSrmatiYe  by  Antbcmy  Sver^ma. 


maMAMMu.  iSl 
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No.  VII— SATURBAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  Wld. 


"nou  kY  isLBow  chair.     , 

I  B±Yis  k>ng  ^shed  to  introduce  to  my  readers 
0  lady,  who  practises  a  certain  art  so  much  like 
dowhright  witchenft,  that  it  is  well  for  her  she  is 
neither  6Id  nor  ugly,  or  she  wiould  certainly' be  in 
d«iger  of  the  ordeal.  Hitherto  I  hare  been  deter- 
red by  ihe  fear  that  I  may  be  accused  of  attempting 
to  impose,  upon  (he  public,  by  a  revival  of  some  of 
dioee  stale  supeistitions  which  the  good  sense  of 
my  countrymen  rejects  with  such  contempt  when 
aj^Ued  to  their  own  native  land.  There  are  se^nis 
coimtnes  particularly  appropriated  to  feats  of  magic 
and  supeimatural  agency V  and  events  said  to  take 
place  in  these  fortunate  regions  are  received  with 
great  ricq»ect  by  perscmiEi,  who  wbuld  reject  them 
with>  sov^veign  contempt  we^e  the  scene  laid  any* 
whei«  else.  A.  ^lory^  of  second  sight,  or  witch^ 
cnilt^  is  nothii^/uiiless  the  venue  is  laid  in  the 
Highlands  ol  Scotland^  or  some  cme  of  the  western 
isles ;  and  as  to  poisons,  assassinations,  adukeries, 
mnrikiBh  viSany^  and  abeeied'  spectres,  oiie  might 


an  Mmtdm 

tell  such  tales  from  morning  till  night  without 
alarming  a  single  nursery,  or  disturbing  a  winter 
fireside,  unless  they  were  Italianized,  and  the 
scene  laid  in  |he  Appenines,  in  an  (M  ruined  castle. 

Discx>uragQ<iJb]F  tbef»e  untowiMfd  cisci^iuilances, 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  all  rcoaantic  adventure,  and 
check  the  inventive  powers  of  domestic  genius,  I 
have  delayed  until  now  the  introduction  of  a  char- 
jacter  particularly  worthy  of  being  studied  by  the 
rest  of  her -sex ;  nor  should  I  have  gained  sufficient 
isotirage ,to  do  it  now,  did!  DMXt  flatter  mjpself  vHth 
Ix^ing  able  to  escplain  ev.ery  thiiig  withcmt  resorting 
10  the  interpositiqn  of  any  ex.tniQcdinary  agency.   » 

When  I  first  beaaim  acquaiiited.withthis  cingu^ 
lar  person,  sh^,  iras.  a  ypung  girl  o£  about  sevemteQi 
or  eighteen,  just  entering  upon  the  «xperimeiit  of 
xealizing  thpse  Yearns  pf  the  giiy.and  faeckcming 
world  whi^b  occupy/til^  making  hours^of  y^mJi; 
I  rac&e^bj&r  it  wa^  ^t  an  ai^ej»bLy  she  finstattr^cf^d 
mj  axieutiKOXj  thoi^  J  c<>u]d  net  t»U  long  afteiw 
ward  telL -^x^cljy  why;  fw  her  face,  ihough  sirf. 
ficiently  interestii^g,  lurm  net  auoh<a  qq««s  catches 
the rovifig eyes  of  abaH-room  ccamobsem, and  bear 
ligqr^  wa:8  no  way  pi^nicvlarly  distniguifi^ed.  StiU 
these  was  ths^t  in  her  .a^armiee  which  caused  bm 
to  pay  parUeular  attention.  t<)  htr  jnovetaente  di»r 
ling  the  whole  eif  entfig,  in  tbe\Q9U7se  of  which  rii» 
Ifed.  me  ittt4>  at  least  half  a  diofien  flostakelB  b^  hei 
mysterious  .art. 

{  h^<faijf^44  fiver^petMi  tbenune  of  thfr 


tffbl  girl,  witk  a  wretth  of  roses  tboat  her  hair, 
who  danced  with  such  exquisite  grace  and  skilL 
Amhony  was  at  that^  time,  as  -at  present,  a  com- 
plete cohnoisseur  in  itkCBe  matters,  mid  particnlaily 
▼alned  himself  <»  his  knowledge  of  dancing, 
having  taken  private  lessons  of  the  celebrated 
Duport  during  two  whole  winters.  ''  You.mean^*^ 
saidiie,  ^^the  tall  lady  in  spangles  and  feathers,  I 
pcesuj&e  V^^^^I  pve^uttie  I  mean  no  such  thing ;  I 
mean  the  middle^sised  lady,  dancing  opposite  to 
Ikt,  who  has  neither  spangles.  <»-  feathers,  that  I 
can  8ec."-=— '?  My  good  friend,"  replied  Anthony — 
**  you  neyer  was  moire  mistaken  in  your  life,  if  you 
say  that  lady  is  a  fine  dancer.  Why,  she  hasn't 
performed  a  single  step  in  the  whole  cotillon — ^take 
notice,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right.*' . 

As  no  man  likes  to  have  his  taste  questioned, 
even  in  the  most  insignificant  affairs,  I  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  support  mine ;  and  for  this  purpose 
watched'  the  lady  for  some  time^  in  order  to  detect 
Anthony  in  an  errors  Insensibly,  however,  I  was 
80  com^pletdy  beguiled  by  the  easy  grace,  the 
gende,^  chastened  activity  with  whidi  she  sailed 
tfaarough  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  without  study  or 
effort;  that  I  quite  forgot  the  original  motive  for 
this  scrutiny,  and  to  this  day  cannot  tell  whether 
she  executed  any  steps  or  not.  I  recollect,  hew*- 
«ver,  there  were  other  ladies  in  the  s^t^  who  paid 
such  special  attention  to  their  feet,  that  they  seemed 
to  forget  dancing  did  not  entiiely  ooosist  in  £aats 


of  «xtnKirdiiiarjr  agilily  that  would  dSohoimat  to  ft 
harlequin  a|  the  theatre^  or  a  clown'Ol  the^ircua. 

'^WfilV  said  ET^green^  when. thovdaace. was 
finished,  "  am  I  right  x)f  am  I  wrong  ?"-^"  O,  per- 
fectly right,  if  you  mean  that  dancing  consiats  m 
such  enormities  as  that  lady* yonder  comaaitted  p 
the  last  cotillon*  Howeyer,  not  to  dis|iuite  >  the 
point,  I  confess,  if  you  please^  she  takes  no  steps— 
tfa^y  are  something  ^. great  deal  better.  I  hope 
now  you  won't  deny  that  she  is  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  the  room,  after  I  hare  shown  suchexem^ 
phiry  moderation  in  giving  up  Ithis  point."—"  Poqfc  P 
said  Anthony,  rather  unceremoBiously<  aa  if  he 
thought  I  was  bantering-^"  Pooh-*~why  she  has 
nothing  on  her  but  a  white  muslin  frock,  and  thai 
paltry  wreath  of  rose-buds*^  confess  her  foot  is 
pretty,  but  then  look  what  a^shoe!  It  wants 
glitter^  sir-— it  wants  gUtten"  What  was  very  pro* 
yoking,  I  found,  tm  a  closer  ipspeotioo,  Anthony 
was  right ;  and  yet^  such  was  the  mysterious  power 
exercised  by  this  singular  youiitg  lady,  that  eyeK^ 
this  conviction  did  not  destroy  the  illuMon.  I  ccafr- 
tinned  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  admire  her 
as  the  best  dressed  woman  in  the  room,  although 
she  w<»<e  nothing  but  a  muslin  frock  aad  wreath 
of  rose^^buds,  and  bad  not  a  single  spangle  on  ber 
shoes.      .. 

I  met  her  frequently  afierwardtn  puUic  parties^ 
and  at  socid  iLoesideSy  where  an  acquiwtaiMe 
commenced  that  was  otiiy  iaternq^ted  by  my  nt 


A^ement  into  tbe  countiy.  On  •ucfa  oeeanmis, 
though  ifturrouiided  by  women  dressed  in  ail  the 
eptendoure  of  tkiB  age  of  wastefiil  prodigality^  she 
always  aeemed  to  outdo  them  aB ;  and  I  had  often 
die  pleasure  ci  bearing  my  judgment  confirmed  by 
persons  who  had  rained  their  taste  by  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  classical  ogiodek.  The  same 
mystery  pervaded  her  behaviour  asd  cogiversation» 
though  the  one  never  challenged  observation,  and 
the  other  neither  sparkled  or  astonished.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  aequaiotancey  at  that  time  and 
since,  I  cannot  remember  that  she^  uttered  any 
regular  witticismv  or  special  wise  saying.  AU  I 
know  is,  that  without  taking  any  pains  io  show  oS 
in  stuibed  declamatioci,  her  chat  was  playful,  some- 
times aUic>  a^d  always  characterized  by  a  species 
of  feminine  good  sense,. that  gave  it  a  sort  of  dig«> 
nity  which  awakened,  respect,  without  exciting  any 
feeling  of  infencrify. «  Her  conversation  did  not 
ebound  in  fine  sayings,  but  pleased  from  its.  gen- 
eral character ;  and,  if  any  thing,  more  in  the  recol- 
lection than  the  actual  enjoyment.  In  recalling 
these  things,  I  have  often  been  struck  with  little 
hiu  of  character,  and  nice  touches  of  vrit  or  dis- 
crimination, that  escaped  my  notice  at  the  tii]ne 
they  were  uttered.  She  never,  I  observed,  tasked 
her  own  mind  to  appear  striking,  or  drew  draughts 
upon  others  that  might  be  ineopyenient  to  pay,  in 
those  hours  of  evening  relaxation^  when  men  seek 
society  to  indulge  in  ^t  easy  vfieigcime^  ^ 
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thought  wliich  asks  no  eff(^  laad  courts  neither 
admiratioii  or  applause.  '  On  these  occasions  £(ha 
always  appeared  to  advantage,  especially  ^hen  a 
blt£e  stocking  happened  to  be  present*  Thou^  I 
have  seen  her  deserted  for  the  society  of  one  of 
these  declamatory  ladies,  I  never  failed  to  observe 
d^e  recreants,  virho  had  tuiwarily  been  attracted  by 
some  emphatic  faarangue,.ret^rn,  after  listening  and 
yawning  a  little  while,  to  the  ^shrine  of  unpretend^ 
ing  modest  propriety 

Something  more  thjan  a  year  after  our  acquaint^ 
anc^,  I  commenced  my  se^^hision  in  the  comitry» 
and  we  did  not  meet  for  sopie  ye^s.  .  On  my  re- 
turn to  the  city  I  leamed  she  was  married  to -a 
young  fellow  <rf  small  fortune,  who  had  been  at^ 
tached  to  her  for  a  considerable  time.  Assuming 
the  privilege  o{  ait  old  friend  and  an  old  man, .  I 
called  to  see  her-,  and  was  received  with  such  un? 
affected  hospitality,  both  by  herself  and  husband, 
that  I  renewed  my  intizhacy,  and  am  now  quite  do- 
mesticated  in  the  house,  where  a  goodly  arm-chair 
is  always  reserved  for  my  special  use,    . 

Though  my  friend  was  now  past  the.  heyday  of 
youth,  I  still  found  the  same  mystericms  witohorafi 
f  hovering  around  her,  and  pervading  every  part  o^ 
the  establishment  over  which  she  presided.  .  The 
first  time  I  entered  the  house,  I  was  alarmed  with 
an  air  of  gentiUty  and  expense,  whiph,  knovring 
the  confined  income  of  the  husband;  I  could  not 
help  thinking  xeiSjected  on  the  prudence  of  liiR  wile. 
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finery  paiC  seemefdtd  be  finiBhed  with  a  degree  of 
Wataiktyy  not  to  say  proliuiioii,  that  apparently  vied 
wkhtjhe^pieiidours  of  ipy  friend  Tubman^fl  palace. 
Ai  UMiai,  too,  the  lady  appeared  dressed  quite  as 
nnich  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  incoim  as  were  the 
decorations  of  her  house ;  and  although  I  nerer  * 
fiMuid  h^r  widlout  something  about  the  parlour  1n<- 
fUcatiag  she  had  fae^n  employed,  still  she  looked, 
mod  acted,  and  spoke  so  like  a  perfect  lady,  that  I 
ooidd  not  streleh  my  faith  to  a  belief  of  her  having 
been  actually  busy  in  such  a  fine  dreiss  as  she 
•eemed  to  wear.  > 

The  first  time  I  dined  there,  the  like  appearance 
eentpletely  imposed  on  me,  and  I  went  away  in  the 
evening  accusing  my  little  friend  of  wastefulness 
Ift,  the  dinner,  as  well  as  extravagance  in  the  table 
equipage.  In  short,  not  to-  impose  too  much  on 
die  ehiedulity  of  my  readers,  by  further  details  re« 
feeding  this  uncomnum  species  of  magical  delu«< 
aioDE,  I  wB8.€ompletely  (he  dupe  of  this  domestic 
A^rmda,  and  believed  her  husband  on  the  high  road 
to  epeedy  luih.  This  error  continued  to  make  xAe 
waeaBy  for  a  considerable  dme,  untO,  luckily,  I 
thpiight  of  resoiting  to  my  4ld  custom  of  analy^ 
sing,  a  haixt  I  recommend  to  my  readers  as  fur- 
luahiAg  an  almost  certain  antidote  to  every  species 
of  deception; 

The  fiant  •discovery  I  viras  enabled  to  arrive  at  by 
^s  meididd  was,  th^  the  fiimiture  of  the  enchant* 
fd  boose  was  in  reality  neitber  expensive  or 


spl^mUdy  bu]t9<>n  the  coBtBury, -very  pkiii;  andlhat 
it  owed  its  soLe  charm  to  a  certain  uatform  siiiipti- 
cijjy  in  the  style  aiul  axrangement,  which  gave  it 
that  air  of  attic  elegance  which, had  deoeiTed  me 
so  completely^  There  was.no  glare  about  the 
rooms  f  no^tinsel  or  gaudy  colours ;  none  of  that 
cc^minon  an4  vulgar  contrast  we  see  so  often^  be*- 
tweea  th^  extreme  of  finary  in  one  part,  iatnd  tb^ 
0^tn&me  cf  me^nne^  in  the  other. ;  It  was  a  famfly 
circle,  where  every,  object  possesuied  a  kindred 
likeness,  and  evidently  partook  of  the  same  geneml 
physiognomy.  The  servants  neidier  W5are.  liveiy 
or  gold  lace ;  but  then  it  was  a  pleasinre  to.  receive 
a  glass  of  w^ter  from  them,  for  they  were,  always 
clean,  and  n^V|jer  out  at  the  elbows. 

Prodi^eding  in  the  development  cfthis  web  ol 
magic,  J  went  so  far  as  to  count  the  dishes  at  <ma 
of  these  ipija^n^  sumptuous  diiuiers,  and  abo  ^ 
examine  with  a  crJtiGal  eye  the  ^  table  equipage, 
piece  by  piece.  To  my  uttdr  asltonishm^t,'  there 
were  but  three  dishes  of.  meat,  biU  ijien  they  mere 
well  cooked,  and  neatly  served.  Whiat  I  had  itii&M 
tpiken  for  fiiiery  in  the  table  equipage,  turned  cg^ 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  uUe^loth  as  white  as 
snow,.  wiUi  ^spoons  and  knives  aj»i  forks  as  bright 
as  silver.  Hjere,  as  in  all  the  other  hwsehold  st^ 
tangements,  the  same  sense  of  propriety,  the  same 
Gongruity  of  one  part.wi^  another,  tiw  same  nice 
adaptation  of  means  and  objects,  joined  to  tbe  easy 
cy^pqr^ent^  ^d  g|[^efu}  suavity  of  the  mistieaSy 


<H>ii8titated  931  the  mystery  of  th&t  deception  imdier 
which  I  hdd  labou]:ed. 

The  gre^t  key,  hbweyer,  to  the  "whole  endumt- 
meaty  I  found  out  at  )a9t,  was  in  the  presiding 
genius  of  this  admirable  Mfife.  It  was  she  that 
threw  this  air  (rf  elegance  on  all  around,  and  meta- 
mcnrphosed  eiten  the  oMfashioned  arm-chair  into 
a  JBuperb  Grecian  sofa.  Versed  from  her  child- 
hood in  all  the  ittf^escribable  secsrets  of  gpod-breed- 
isg;  familiar  with  aU  its  es8«itial -attributes;  and 
taught,  by  long  expeikoicjB^  the  lesson  which  only 
cocpmence  can  teaeh^  she  remained  mistress  of  her* 
self  on  all  occasions,  and  being  always  at  her  ease^ 
made  ereiy  one  easy  around  her^  She  knew  thai 
the  splendours  of  tulgarity,  &r'.from  disguising^ 
only  rendered  it.nMHreglarisg,as  the  ornaments  of 
ugliness- increase  its  deformity ;  and  that. nothing 
so  coiiq>ktely  destroys,  the  involuntary  respect.we 
pay  to  equipage  and  &ow,  as  the  knoaorledge.  that 
diey  are  exliflnted  by  those  who  either  enjoy  them 
at  Uie  expense' of  ,the  eseei^al  comforts  of  life^  oe 
of  some  industrious  mec^hanic  who  will  nerer  be 
paid.  In  <«ie  wotd^  she  knew  that  a  well-bred 
woman,  gifted  with  a  nice  sense  of  propiety,  will  ' 
make  a  house  appear  more  genteel  than  all  the 
fine  deeonrtioBs  in  the  world. 
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tb«  very  spader  weaves  hfer  c<gal.yvitb  mtre  «rt  and  euimiiig.t# 
entrap  the  Ay" 

As  the  gtent  biwfiMss  cf  my  ^f^  iMit  cwiUMts^ 
mber  in  observing  what  other  people  w^e  abdirfr 
f bui  >doifig  any  thing  niysetf,  t  have  edme  at  lasf^ 
by  a  long  habit  of  walckitilneas,  to  be  acq^tolvlcdl 
with  varievs  modes  ol  getting  an  bonest  Itveliboodf 
Alit  have  hitherto  e$icaped  the  attentimi  of  the 
Umnr.  .  The  ait  of  living  is  certaimiy  A€  most  im-* 
portant  of  aU,  being  of  kan^edsate,  aa-well  a» 
mirersal  neceemty  ^  and'  it  hae  consequendy  bees 
brought  to  greater  peffeclioii  tham  any  other  what"* 
ever,  espedally  in  givat  cities,  vriiicb  are^generdly 
tte  resort  of  that  tngenious  dais  of  mankind  wfaksk 
is  emphatically  said  lo^  live  by  ile  wits.  In  tbe 
simplicity  that  eharsu^t^zed  the  days  <k  my  eariy 
fecoUectionsr  people  lived*  pretty  much  alike  in 
New- York.  There  was  litjde  Tariely  in  their 
modest  and  the  only  distmcttofis  were  those  of  lidi 
and  poor.:  The  rich  lived  by'theix  money,  the 
poor  by  labour ;  and  the  sources  from  whence  each 
drew  their  means  of  subsistence,  were  as  well 
known  as  the  tea^water  pump,  or  the  fresh-water 
pond,  sine^  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  OoUect, 
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and  which,  like  the  pitcher  of  the  Daaaides,  seems 
&ted  never  to  be  filled,  notwithstanding  ail  the 
efforts  of  our  worthy  and  public-spirited  coipo* 
ration. 

In  process  of  time,  the  modes  of  gaining  an 
honedt  livelihood  multiplied  from  various  causes—^ 
firom  the  natural  and  irresistible  force  of  that  spirit 
of  improvement  said  to  be  inherent  in  man— ^fironi 
the  influx  of  ingenious  foreigners,  flocking  to  this 
new  world  from  all  parts  of  the  old — ^and  from  the 
aptness  of  our  ovm  countrymen  to  imitate  new 
modes  and  fashions.  . 

As  my  great  ambitkm  is  to  merit  a  place  among 
the  numerous  class  of  worthies  of  the  present  day, 
whose  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  benevolent  pro- 
jects for  enabling  people  to  live  without  the  neces- 
sity of  wholesome  employment,  I  will  tdke  tins  op- 
portunity of  introducing  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
world  three  or  four  in^nious  persons,  whom  I  con- 
sider the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  bving  that 
have  ever  fallen  under  my  observaticoi.  Three  of 
these  are  natives  of  foreign  countiies,  so  that  the 
United  States  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  their  in^ 
▼entions;  but  the  fourth  is  a  genuine  American, 
and  as  I  believie  his  mode  of  living  is  entirely  ori-* 
ginal,  I  daim  the  merit  for  our  own  country. 

The  first  person  I  shall  bring  forward  is  the  son 
of  an  oM  achool-fellow  of  mine,  who  was  bom  to 
better  thsigs,  aocordmg  to  the  fruihionaUe  phrase- 
ology* Jiis  Mtms  wai  a  petion  <tf(  good  funily 
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and  credit,  wbo^e  fortune  was  not  mu^li,  hut  whose 
businiess  enabled  him  to  gi^e  hhr  son  an  excellent 
education,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  idleness.  He 
was  a  pleasant  fellow,  of  good  address,  who  sung 
an  excellent  song,  and  wais  a  great  favourite  among 
the  idle,  the  dissipated,  and  all  those  who  are  very 
much  obliged  to  an]^  man  who  will  assist  them  in 
killkig  time.  In  this  way  be  Uved  about  town, 
without  imbibing  any  habits  tfiat  Were  actually  vi- 
cious*, or  doing  any  thing  that  couM  clai!m  the  merit 
of  being  altogether  useful,  until  his  father  died/ 
leaving  him  his  business.  The  yoxmgn&m  carried 
il  on  for  some  time ;  that  is,  he  left  h  to  a  boy, 
while  he  continufed  hnrold  h«bit  of  amusing  ^  until  af 
last  he  became  unfortunate  in  business,  as  the  po-^ 
lite  expression  is.-  In'  a  word,-  he  foiled  by  his  ex- 
^avagance  ind  want  of  attention,^  and  ruined  two 
worthy  industrious  families'  entirely.- 

Everybody  piUed  him ;  and  indeed  he  deserved 
pity,  notwithstanding  his  faults  hiad  merited  pun-' 
ishment.  He  continued  for  soraemne,  while  his 
clothes  were  genteel,*  and  the  little  money  reserved 
fot  his  immediate  necessities  lasted,  to  be  received 
with  something  like  complacency-->his  songs  were 
ecmidered  ah  equivalent  for  civility,  aiid  some- 
times even  for  a  dinner.  In  a  little  time,.however, 
his  clothes  grew  tlie  worse  for'weap-^he  was  con- 
sequently considered  rather  a  difrreputable  visiter^ 
and  it  being  rupxaitu'ed  amon^  ins  fijends  that  he 
had  actually  bees  detected  in  the  &ct  of  attempt^ 
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iog  to  boiTow  mwey  of  one.  of  the;m,  they  aU  with 
one  accord  set  aboiU  giving  hiw  advioei.  One  ad- 
vised him  to  ga  into  business  again ;  but  on  being 
solicited  to  give  him  some  assistance,  ^ther  in 
money  or  ezsedit,  turned  his  back,  and  asked  if -be 
thought  him  a  fool^  Various  ind^  were  the  ways 
pointed  eut  by  his  firiends ;  but  as  ^ey  contented 
themselves  with  giving  him  advice  instead  of  as* 
sistance,  he  coukl  not  follow  their  suggestions.  Ac- 
cordingly they  all  took  offence  at  his  neglect  of  ^ 
such  friendly  attention,  agreed  that  nothing  good 
was  to  be  expected  of  him,  and .  shut  their  doors 
ever  after.  I  cannot  blame  them  much,  not  I.  His 
xonduct  might  possibly.be  expused  by  the  neglecj; 
jof  his  father,  in  Qot  instilling  into  him  early  habits 
of  industryrr-but  peqpL^  in  genera^  hatve  so  much 
Uy  do  in  palliating  their  own  faults,  lliat  it  is  no);  to 
be  expected  they  will  take  the  jxouble  ^f  doing  the 
«ame  good  office  fpi?  others. 

But  these  wretched  cast-offs  of  the  piudent  and 
worldlyrwise,  ai»  often  gifted  with  sources  of  ipr 
ward^  content  and  satisfaction  unk^iown  to  t^eir 
betters.  I  know  noi  bow  it  is,  but  tbe  same  care- 
less, unthinking,  and  uncalculating  spirit  tjiat  brings 
a  man  to.  the  ejotJ^races  pf  poverty,  ofi(en  enables 
Iiim  to  bear  them  with  $ucb  admirable  indifference, 
9»  almost  dignifies  his  folly  widi  the  honours  of 
philosc^hy .  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  a  man  cai^- 
not  easily  stop  when  he  is  going  down  hill,    But 

§f)  it  wa^ ;  the  same  carelessness  which  brouglit 
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about  and  enabled  faim  to  support  with  so  muck 
indifference,  this  depression  of  his  fortunes  by  a 
Teiy  natural  consequence^  depressed  him  still  more^ 
He  was  jasl  as  careless  as  eyer,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  ran  m  debt,  and  not  being  able 
to  pay,  he  went  to  prison.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth,  that  the  discipline  of  a  jail  seldom  makes  a 
man  better.  The  causes  probably  are^  that,  not- 
withstanding what  philanthropists  have  said,  prisons 
are  more  frequently  filled  with  the  imprudent  and 
unprincipled,  thto  with  the  mere  victims  of  ineri- 
table  misfortune.  Hence  the  company  a  man  falls 
into  on  such  occasions,  is  not  likely  to  better  either 
his  manners  or  his  morals.  At  all  eyents,  it  is,  or 
it  was,  in  the  times  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a 
deadly  disgrace  for  a  man  to  go  to  jail ;  and  dis- 
grace either  breaks  the  heart,  or  renders  it  ever 
afieir  callous  to  shame. 

Poor  Nolly  for  that  was  his  name^--came  out  of 
this  school  of  misery  and  vice  by  one  of  those  acts 
of  insolvency  now  so  ccmimon,  and  so  admirably 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  all  those  who 
run  in  debt  widiout  ever  meaning  to  pay,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  people  now  neither. mind  running  in 
debt  or  going  to  jail,  The  world  was  all  before 
him — ^and  though  he  would  wiDingly  have  turned 
his  back  upon  it  for  shame  of  his  late  lodgings  and 
his  present  miserable  condition^  life  still  was  life — 
and  the  very  light  of  the  sun  was  worth  living  for. 
There  was  an  actual  necessity  ol  eating — and  as 


his  early  education  had  disgusted  him  Mdth  manual 
labour,  some  other  means  of  obtaimng  food  must 
be  found  to  -^  kei^p,''  as  he  said  to  nie  onoa-^'Vta 
kei&p  the  wolf  from  the  door."  It  would  be  tedious 
to  follow  this  poor  wight  through  his  differei)t  de- 
clensions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say^  that  he  regularly 
went  through  all  the  degrees  in  th&  great  school  of 
poverty,  until*  at  length,  as  he  informed  me  the  I^t 
time  I  saw  him,^which  was  in  the  park)  he.be*- 
thought  himself  of  turning  his  leamiikg  to.accoimt 
This  was  a  lucky  idea,  and  more,  than  answered 
his  ex^ctations.  His  different  modes  of  life,  du- 
ring the  latter  part  at  least,  had  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  that .  numerous  classy  of 
society  which  lives  by  appealing  in  various  ways 
to  the  sympathies. of  the  human  heart*.  In  a  woidp 
he  knew  all  the  beggars  in  towur  Being  accident- 
ally employed  by  one  of  these  to  write  a  petiticm, 
he  succeeded  so  well  aai  to  niake  the  fellow's  for- 
tune; and  established  such  a  literary  character 
among  the  fraternity,  that  business  flowed  in  apace, 
and  no  beggar  could  think  of  making  cpntrlbutionji 
but  with  one  of  his  inimitable  appeals  in  hand.  He 
was  then,  he  a£5fmed,  in  such  great  repute,  that 
orders  were  sent  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  petitions ;  and  although  these 
n^ues  never  paid. him  if  they  could  help  it,  still  he 
managed  to  make  a  very  comfortable  .livelihood, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  as  many  oharitable  deeds 
as  moat  people ;  f9r  though  he  g»ve  nothing  him- 
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•elf,  he  WM  the  cause  of  other  pec^  giving-  Do* 
ring  the  piecedkig  winter,  he  had  burnt  out  up« 
wards  <^  &  hundred  poor  fiBunilies — ^broke  sereml 
hundred  legs  and  arms — thrown  countless  people 
into  the  most  excruciating  rheumatisins,  and  made 
innumerable  widows  and  orphans^  His  business, 
he  observed,  hstd  howev^  diminished  very  much 
since  the  late  l|iws  of  ^the  corporation  against  itin* 
erant  beggars ;  and  he  was  now  balancing  whether 
to  turn  Spanirii  patriot,  and  rob  on  the  high  seas^ 
or  set  up  for  a  broker.  At  parting,  he  very  obli- 
gingly offered  his  services  in  case  they  were  re* 
quired  by  any  of  my  friends,  and  whispered,  me 
not  to  be  affironted,  for  that  he  was  the  author  of. 
some  of  the  most  admired  of  the  charitable  ad*- 
dresses  published  for  seme  time  past.  ^  But  this 
I  can  by  no  means  credit;  I  merely  mention  it  to 
show  the  impudence  of  the  fellow. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  next  ingenious  professor 
of  the  art  of  living,  by  an  accidental  rencounter  with 
a  wandering  sort  of  a  vagabond,  whom  I  r^neiiiber 
many  years  ago,  an  idle,  pleasant,  good-for-notbinK 
being,  that  nobody  could  be  angry  with,  and  no- 
body respect.  In  former  times,  I  used  generally, 
by  some  accident  or  otihier,  ta  meet  him  once  or 
twice  a  year  in  my  walks ;  and  his  appearance 
was  at  aU  times  so  indifferent  as  to  challenge  the 
first  advances  from  an  old  acquaintance  better 
dressed  than  himseff.  Accordingly,  I  wba  accnt- 
fomed  to  stop  and  inquire  how  he  got  on  in  tbe 


world ;  and  as  he  made  no  secret  of  liis  poyerty, 
his  details  often  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  ^'  that  one  half  the  ivprld  don't 
loiow  how  the  other  half  lives." 

During  my.  late  residence  in  the  country,  I  had 
lost  si^t  of  him  entirely,  until  the  other  day,  when 
I  wa9  surprised  to  meet  him,  dressed  in  the  sober 
substantial  style  of  a  respectable  a^d  independent 
citizen.  His.  hair  w^s  neatly  powdered,  he  wore 
an  iyory»headed  cane,  and  his  whole  dress  was  so 
scrupulously  Qeat,  that  I  felt  an  inyoluntary  respect 
for  him,'  which. occasioned  some  hesitation  in  ask- 
ing the  customary  questions  about  his^  mode  of 
getting  onin  the  workl.  To  say  the  truth,  my  old 
acquaintance  seemed  rather  more  shy  than  myself, 
and  as  little  inclined  to  make  disclosures,  as  I  was 
to  ask  questions.  As  it  never  was  my  way  to  put 
a  man  in  mind  of  old  times  when  he  was  inclined 
to  forget  them,  we  parted  without  any  explanation 
of  his  apparent  good  fortune.  ^ 

Happening,  however,  to  mention^  this  to  a  iiriend, 
who  also  remembered  the  late  shabby  costume  of 
this  mysterious  wanderer,  whose  name,  as  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  before,  is.  Claudius  Crummie, 
he  fell  into,  a  hearty  laiigh,  and  assured  me  that 
Claudius  was  beyond  all  question  the  most  ingeni- 
ous man  of  the  age.  ''  After  exhausting,''  contin- 
ued my  friend,  ^\  all  the  customary  metliods  of  liv- 
ing without  doing  any  thing,  practised  by  gentle- 
men of  his  cloth,  be  at  lengUi  set  his.wits  tp  work 
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and  Invented  a  mode  of  levying  contributions,  80 
simple,  yet  so  effectual,  that  it  deserves  to  be  made 
public  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wishv  to  pass 
for  gentlemen,  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
without  money,  friends,  or  occupation. 

"  He  began  by  inquiring  into  the  character  of 
every  man  about  town  likely  to  give  any  thing 
away  in  charity,  and  drew  up  a  regular  alphabetic 
cal  list  of  the  whole.  He  then  made  it  his  biisi* 
ness  to  ascertain  whose  example  in  giving  away  a 
few  dollars  would  be  likely  to  operate  upon  this 
man,  and  whose  upon  that,  and  by  this  means  was 
enabled  to  take  them  in  most  infallible  succession. 
Having  completed  his  list,  and  perfected  the  ar* 
rangement  of  names,  to  the  number  of  near  one 
'thousand,  he  began  his  operations.  He  went  to 
the  first  name  on  the  list,  told  him  a  tale  ci  having 
failed  in  business  by  unavoidable  misfortunes — 
mentioned  his  intention  of  beginning  again  in  a 
small  way,  to  maintain  a  i/vife  and  eight  phildren, 
all  dependant  on  his  exertions,  and  concluded  by 
.observing  that  Mr.  such* a  one  (whose  example  he 
knew  wpuld  have  a  powerful  influence)  liad  just 
given  him  a  few  dollars  to  help  him  along.  In 
this  manner  he  went  through  his  list,  and  gained^ 
a  pretty  suni,  with  which  he  commenced  gentle- 
man. When  it  was  nearly  spent,  he  had  another 
list  ready  to  levy  upon ;  and  so  infallible  is  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  now  calculates  upon  this  iresoupce, 
with  thp  certainty' of  an  anhuity  for  life.    He  has 


Bved  in  this  way  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  the 
mcxming  he  is  seen  busily  prying  into  butchers' 
stalls  and  market-baskets,  and  selecting  some  nice 
dainty  for  his  dinner ;  between  twelve  and  one, 
with  lus  hair  powdered^  his  polished  ivory-*headed 
cane,  and  dressed  plain,  but  exceedingly  neat,  big 
is  seen  every  day  at  the  coffee-house,  taking  his 
glass  of  punch,  his  biscuit,  and  his  little  slice  of 
codfish — ^reading  the  newspapers,  and  finding  fault 
with  the  democrats,  like  a  man  of  great  substance. 
His  benefactors,  if  they  happen  to  recollect  him, 
are  pleased  with  his  looking  so  comfortable,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  he  is  getting  on  well  in 
business,  again.  At  two,  precisely,  he  departs  for 
home ;  and  nobody  that  sees  him  pass  up  Wall- 
street  would  hesitate  in  setting  him  down  for  a  re* 
sponsible  freeholder.  For  my  part,  as  Ii)efore  ob* 
served,  I  consider  him  the  greatest  genius  I  have 
ever  known,  for,  at  the  end^of  six  thousand  years 
and  more,  he  has  invented  an  original  method  of 
Uying,  that  enables  him  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings 
of  independence  only  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a 
few  lies  and  a  little  inno<^nt  hypocrisy."  , 

I  have  dilated  so  copiously  on  the  merits  of 
t}iese  two  worthies,  that  I  must  content  myself 
with  a  veiy  short  notice  of  the  others.  The  one 
lives  by  going  about  with  subscriptions  f(»r  the  re- 
lief of  unfortunate  people  of  every  kind  and  degree. 
Whenever  a  poor  family  is  burnt  out,  or  any  stri- 
king misfortune  happens  to  any  obscure  individual 
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in  the  community,  |his  wortliy  ereatuie  always 
writes  a  most  pathetip  account  of  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  sufferers*  which  he  goes  round  with  him* 
self.  He  manages  to  pick  up  a  comfortable  living 
in  this  way,  by  charging  a  commission  for  his 
trouble;  and  having  once  been  a  broker,  his  per 
centage  generally  amounts  to  nearly  the  whole 
sum,  so  that  the  poQr  fare  pvetty  much  like  his  old 
employers^  In  this  way,  our  hero  manages  to 
gain  two  great  objects — he  is  not  only  enfiUed  to' 
live,  but  passes  among  charitable  people  for  Qne 
of  the  most  benevolent  cveatures  in  the  worldt 
The  companpn  piece  to  this  sketch  is  a  very  de? 
cent,  regular,  church-going  man,  who  has  prospered 
exceedingly  in  his  temporal  affairs  by  being  a  pfair 
lanthropist;  He  never  hears  of  any  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  civiHzing  the  Africans,  converting 
the  Asiatics,  or  benefiting  the  poor,  by  enabhng 
them  to  live  without  work,  and  educate  their  chil* 
dren  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  without  at« 
tending  at  it,  making  himself  exceedingly  busy, 
and  getting  chosen  >  treasurer  of  the  society.  By 
these  means  he  manages  the  contributions  of  one 
half  the  charitable  people  about  tovm  and  ebe- 
where,  and,  like  the  worthy  licentiate  in  Gil  Bias, 
has' grown  rich,  solely  by  attending  to  the  concerns 
pf  the  poor. 
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OUR  CORRESPONDENTS/ 

1  f\iCD^  in  fi'Tc^xyrtion  as  our  paper  circulales  xd 
the*  cotfnftry,  where  I.  am  tredibly  informed  it  makea 
head  against  lite  Alma^ae,-  and  is  read  with  great 
attention  oxt  Stmdsty  Evenings,  the  number  of  oui 
corre^^^pon'd^fnts  increases  accordingly.  Such,  in^ 
deed,  isr  the  cf owd  of  letters  received  by  every 
post,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  robberies  of  the 
mail,  that  it  is  quite  insl^ssible  to  publish  (me  half 
of  those  which  are  #<:»1{hy  of  tshe  public  attention/ 
We  must  theffefore  eontefnt  owrtselTes  with  giyin^ 
an  anaT]^sis  of  the'  least  important,  reserving  our 
spare  cfoltinfti'^  fdf  i^ch  as  are  more  particularly  in^ 
terefsting. 

In  fa:ct,  it\rould  be  an  endless"  tsCsk  to'enuRiterate 
all  the  complaints  of  oi#  Worthy  correapOndentcp^ 
Senate  of  which  are  really  so'  singular,^^  that  I  ques-« 
tion  whether  they  have  ever  before  occupied  the 
attenitron  of  the  skilful  in*  such  matters/  Others 
contain  the  secret  histojy  of  a  vast.nttmber  of.;peo* 
ide  We  niever  he^d  of  before,  but  who,  it  seems,  by 
the  tttrf  and  31- Will  they  excite,  must  be  persons 
of  n6!;e  a1  hom^.  Others  a^ain  stre  filled  with 
scandalous  anecdotes,  and  innuendoes  calculated  to 
do'  mote  tMschi^f  than  downright  scandalv  All 
Aese  hav^  be^n  consigned'  ta  the^fiafl^es^^  foa^  fear 


they  might  possibly  lead  us  into  the  temptation  of 
publishing  what  was  not  true.  We  are  oldfash- 
ioned  enough  to  think  that  the  publication  of  a 
falsehood,  respecting  the  character  of  any  man 
whatever,  is  quite  inexcusable,  no  matter  on  what 
authority  it  is  done.  The  contradicting  it  after- 
ward is  ao  sufficient  atonement,  since  of  the  bun* 
dreds  who  read  the  charge,  it  often  happens  not 
ene  half  of  them  ever  see  the  refutation.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  note  the,  contents  of  some  of  our 
letters  received  in  the  course  of  the  last  weeL 

One  gentleman^  as  usual,  complains  of  his  wife, 
who  had  ever  since  her  marriage  been  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  sober,  discreet^  domestic  matron. 
Lately,  however,  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  short 
voyage,  leaving  herat  home  in  charge  of  iiis  house* 
hold,  when,  all  at  onee,  she  broke  out  a  gay  ex- 
travagant fine  lady,  attended  auctions,  tippled  car-> 
bonated  mead  at  the  fountain,  and  actually  waltzed 
with  a  foreign  nondescript  at  a  public  ball.  Hav- 
ing turned  this  letter  over  to  Evergreen,  he  says 
there  is  no  remedy  in  the  case,  but  for  the  gentle- 
man to  stay  at  home,  or  take  his  wife  with  him 
when  he  goes  abroad  agam. 

The  second  letter  I  shall  notice  comes  from  a 
worthy  i^erchant  of  this  city,  who  had  been  in  good 
credit  ^bout  'change  for  twenty  years  past,  but  was 
80  taken  up  the  other  day  with  reading  our  last 
number,  that  he  lera  note  lay  over  at  the  baok,  by 
which  he  lost  his  credit  entirely*.   He  rwiuestg  nie 


to  certify  to  the  ftuit ;  but  thoagh  I  hare  die  most 
complete  reliance  on  his' veracity,  and  think  the 
accident  extremely  natural,  I  hereby  recommend 
lam  to  get  some  responsible  broker  to  advertise 
that  he  will  take  Insr  notes  at  a  small  discount. 

l%e  next  lett^  I  shall  notice  comes  from  a 
notable  quid*nunc,  who  complains  that  we  take 
ho  part  in  politics,  and  entirely  neglect  teDing  our 
readers  the  news.  He  maintains  that  the  excuse 
of  there  being  no  news  stirring  is  no  sort  of  apol- 
ogy, since  it  wotdd  be  easy  enough  to  invent  a 
reasonable  quantity  every  day,  and  contradict  it 
the  next. ;  By  this  means  the  lovers  of  news  might 
be  gratified  at  an  easy  rate,  and  those  who  cater 
for  them  fiU  their  papers  regularly,  to  the  great 
edification  of  their  readers,  who  would  be  doubly 
astonished,  first  by  believing  in  the  wonder,  and 
next  by  discovering  there  was  not  a  word  of  ttuth 
in  it.  As  there  appears  something  feasible  in  all 
this,  we  shall  take  it  into  serious  consideration. 

Then  follows  a  communication  from  a  very  sin- 
gular personage,  just  arrived  in  this  country,  and,  as 
usual,  anxious  to  give  us  the  benefits  of  his  skill 
in  British  manufactures.  He  states  that  he  is  by 
profession  a  manufacturer  of  plots,  in  which  he 
has  been  employed  for  some  years  past  With  great 
success.  The  business,  however,  has  become 
raSier  stale  abroad,  and  not  haying  been  adequately 
rewarded  lately,  he  has  cMne,  among  many  other 
wordiies,  to  try  his  fortune  in  this  land  of  liberty. 
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He  affinn8,,that  not  <Hie  of  the  plots  ff^aswud* 
nating  kings,  putting  down  religion^  buming  tdwns, 
and  the  like,  played  off  with  sndi* effect  of  late 
yeaiSy  both  in  England  and  on  the  contixient,  haa 
been  got  up  without  his  special  agency.    He  waa 

^  the  sole  contriver  of  the  attack  on  the  Prince  Re« 
gent  in  London,  and  the  attempt  to  assasainale  the 
Duke  pf  Wellington  in  Paris*  Ind^,  they ,  are 
evidently  Jbj  the  same  auth<nri  as  in  neither  case 
could  the  pistol— if  it  waa  a  pistol — nor  the  jDiaii 
that  fired  it— if  it  was  a  man-H^  found. 

He  also  claims,  the  honour  of  ibie  late  conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  desig^i  of 
shooting  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  lately  (ilayedoff 
in  Italy,  as  an  excuse  for  certain  acts  of  authority,; 

"Which. would  odierwisehave  been  rather  unpalata- 
ble. His  master-pieces,  however,  and  those  on 
which  he  values  himself  mpst,  are  his  two  last  pro- 
ductions. One  is  the  jplot  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
London,  lately  announced  in  the  British  papers, 
and  received  with  a  bu]:9t  of  applause  by  all  lovers 
of  the  regent  and  national  debt.  The  other  is  the. 
diabolical  ^'  school  plot*^  at  Manchester,  where  the 
little  children  are  taught  'Uo  hate  kings  and 
priests,"  with  the  unequalled  appendix  of  Mra. 
Walker,  who  came  to  that  devoted  city  ^  to  preach, 
and  teach  the  pec^le  to  make  revolutionary  pikes." 
The  single  phrase  "  revolutionary  pikes,"  he  thinks 
a  perfect  master-piece, , unequalled  by  Titus  Qates, 
or  any  other  manufacturer  of  plots  that  ever  existed. 


The  gentfawoan  desires  to  iii£c»rm  the  puUic  in 
geoemly  and  those  out  of  office  in  paiticttkr^  that 
if  t^y  want  a  plot  of  the  adimiiistratioB  against 
state  rights ;  a  com^mcj  to  turn  out  honet^  men 
and. put  in  rogues— ^r  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a 
war  with  Great  Britain,  he  has  several  on  hand, 
which  a^  qiiite  as  good  as  new^  and, -with  a  litde 
alteration,  will  suit  this  or  any  other  country.  He 
particular^  rclcoimnends  one  ]dot  for  perpetuating 
southern  influence,  which  he  tfdnks  in  a  year  or 
two  may  be  brought  out  with  very  great  effect. 
Should  any  person  ii^ant  articles  in  .his  line,  he  is 
to  be  found  in  the  large,  stone  building  on  the  right 
of  the  ^  City  Hall,  where  he  resides  ibr  effect,  the 
sombre  hue  and  grated  windows  being  wondeifuBy 
calculated  for  hvi  business.  *. 

The  next  letter  is  firoxu  alady  who  complains  of 
the  charitable  societies  for  accepting  benefits  from 
the  managers  of  th^  theatre  and  circus,  as  she  is 
fully  fti^tisfied  the  money  thus  raised  wiH  ner^  turn 
out  well.  It  is  her  opinion,  at  all  events,  that  so 
long  as  the  orthodox  people  (d  the  town  set  their 
facesiagitinst  theatricsd  amuaeimdnts,  and  the  ortho- 
dox preachers  declaim  a^nst  thek  immoral  ten- 
dency, thisy  might  as  w6ll  be  Goasistenlv  and  de- 
cline sharing  the  gtdns  of  such  iiuquities.  She 
concludes  by  eqiressing  h^  determination  to  with- 
draiir  her  subscription,  as  she  does^not  ohoose  htat 
mooey  diould  be  in  such  bad  company. 

I  sliall  conclude  thki  paper  witl^  a  letter,  whtch^ 


though  "writtea  more  thxii  a  eeotcny  ago,  lately 
k»tne  kilo  my  hands,  .and  -appeara  worthy  of  preaer- 
¥adoD,  as  deaciipdre  of  the  tiniea  in  which  the 
malk&t  figured.  It  ia  addseaaed  to  Master  Alder- 
man Van  Brettckl^i,  fft^  whom  the  town  of 
Brooklyn  waa  first  named,  and  who  was  one- of  th^ 
piUara,  opmtber  sleepefa,  of  whal-was  caHed  in  the 
days  of  daasic  Dutch,  '^The  Oude  Kerek**  in 
(9riiiden<*4rtrBet.  This  street  was  bo  denominated 
from  its  adjoin^g  the  gardim,  in  old  timei  die  prc^ 
erty  of  Maater  Aldeiman  Jofaannis  de  Groodt,  A 
penoQ  of.  good  memory  but  little  jndgmeht.  ;The 
writer  of  this  cniions  letter  was,  it  appearis,  the 
fourth  in .  sueceasion  of  the  same  famQy  that  had 
girra  aextama  to  this  venerable  church  for  foin^ 
Dutch  generations,  which  are  twice  as  long  ad 
AioH  others.  The  ^original  is  in  the  language  in 
gen^nl  uae-at  that  time,  and  the  translation  iii  by 
Will  Wiaard,  whose  late  mysteriou1»  silence  I  shaB 
pvooeed  to  account  for  ere  long,  unless  he  letams 
tofaaaduly.  .       .      » 

.  *^  Rjuaot  WdasKiFTUL, 

**  Being  osdained  the  fourth  in  descent,  ^  sextoh 
ofthis-tU  oiily  true  church  in  die  oity  of  New« 
York  (as  it  hath  been  called,  or  rather,  as  I  may 
aay,  giietously  miscalled  by  the  English  inteilo* 
pers),  I  consider  it  my  special,  nay,  bounden  dtity, 
tip;  ptvvent.tp  your  r^t  worshipful^  as  acting 


ohQaroh-waxdeB  ni  the  present  time  being,  the  msmi* 
fest  misbehaTionrs  which  follow  here^dth  and 
heif  i^ter.  . 

. ''  Impfimts — Certain  iiterlopers,  caUing  them- 
sdves  Presbyteikms,  have  lately  buik  diemaehres 
up  'a  dung)  the  whidi  they  do  ca}l  by  the  unseemly 
and  pa^tn  name  of  a  meeting-house,  which  hath 
never  ^  8lee{de  wherewi&al,  and  the  bell  whereof, 
doth  hang  within  a  Uttle  place  marvellously  res«B* 
Uing  a  sentry-box  stuck  on  the  )k>o^  bearing  cm  its 
top  an  unheHeving  weath^reock,  which  always 
points  in  (^posite  directions  to  that  of  the  true 
ehurch.  Not  coi^ntwith  building  this  pernicious 
novelty,  as  it  were,  directly  under  our  noses,  they 
have  procured  a  bell  mo^e  ihan  twice  exceeding 
aurs,  the  which  theydo  iiicontinently  ring  in  our 
ears,  so  loud  and  so  long,  as  to  drown  mA  only  the 
sound  of  our, bell,  but  moreover  to  swallow  up  the 
voice  of  Master  Van  Ditmars,  as  Jie  singeth  the 
firsl;  Psafast. 

<<  item-*Standing,  the  Sabbath  before  the  last, 
partly  behind  the  third  pillar  on  the  left  hand,  close 
by  the  m^orial  which  hath  been  erected  to  the 
aweet-scented  memory  kj{  Master.  Myndert  Van 
Ui^ggewout,  late  baker  of  New-Year  -  cookies, 
whidi  did  manifestly,  excel  all  others,  I  did  jdainly 
aee  Madam  Rem  Van  Der  Qeek,  beating  Up  tibe 
cushion  in  her  great  square  pew  at  the  northwest 
corner,  whereby  she  caused  it  to  wax  so  soft  and 
delec^bte,  thai  she  d^  incontinently  iaU  asleep» 


before  Master  Van  Ditmars  got  to  tie  Buddle  of  the 
one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psafan. 

"Item — ^While  I  ^as  busily  s^  to  parting  two 
pestilent  curs,  whidi  it  aeemeth  to  me  do  take  upon 
themselves  to«come  to  church  and  disturb  Ae  con* 
gregaliony  insomuch  as  they  belong  to  Master  Dea« 
con  Swaghauser  and  Master  Deac<»i  Vender  Donek» 
this  caused  me  to  sto<^  down,  Ae  widow  Van  Bus- 
sum's  pew  being  then  wide  open,  by  Reason  it  was' 
exceeding  hot  weaker,  I  did  see  the  red  clodLS  of 
her  fine  worsted  hose,  high^  than  became  a  wo- 
flMin  of  good  beseeiniiig-~eTMi  abov^  the  instep  I 
Whereupon  the  devil  tempted  me,  and  I  did  forget* 
die  quarreteome  curs  outright,  and  also  omitted 
to  band  the  bags,  into  the  which  our  t^ongregation 
put  their  alms,  or  make  a  bow  of  apology.  For 
which  grievous  sins  of  omission,  neglects,  and 
backslidings  therewithal,  the  dominie  did  reprehend 
nae  sorely,  saying  unto  me,  that  in  aU  IbretimeiBy 
even  in  the  three  generations  mine  anoeirtors-  had 
held  the  place  of  sexton,  the  like  had  never  hap- 
pened before.' 

'*  Item — On  Sabbath  last,  a  young  duxuel,  whose 
name  I  keep  secret  out  of  resp(ect  to  her  worship-' 
fill  family,  appeared  in  ^6  middle  aisle  of  our 
church,  that  was  never  so  scandalized  before,  with 
a  white  veil  all  over  her  face,  whereby  the  congre- 
gation had  their  curiosity  sorely  raised,  and  sonM 
thei^of  were  grievously  afirighted,  thinking  it  might 
pqFadventure  be  a  ghost,  dressed  «p  ia  a  wnidliiig* 


n)^.  Morepvera.  rigbt  wprsUpful  good  Master 
Van  Ditmars  was  so  confounded,  mar  veiling  what 
it  w^>  tbfil  he  did  set  a  longiiietre  tune  unto  a 
abort  metre  Psalm*  to  the  utter  confusion  of  Alder* 
i^ait  Ma^r  Jacobus  Flodder,  who  was  always  used 
to  strike  in  the  base  before  the  rest  of  the  people, 

"  Item — On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (a  swe 
day  tp  M^e  churph),.  walking  past  the  doors  as  is^my 
dutiful  customy  just  between  daylight  and  dark,  to 
aee  that  the.  i^wine  have  not  begrimed  the  jtillanf, 
by  Tubbing,  as  they  are  ac^mstomedr  against  them, 
I  did  detect  a  naughty  boy  i^alking  unseemly 
words  upon  the  ehmcb  door.  I  was  exceeding, 
wroth  thereat  and  di4  ponder  unto,  myself  ^that  the. 
like  had  never  happened  before  to  any  of  our  family 
to  the  fourth  generation  upwards,  and  that  of  a 
tn^h  die  teaching  little  bpys  to  write  without  in* 
44Ctmg  them  into  manners  therewitliali  was  one 
of  the  new  fashions  introduced  by  the  interlopers, 
yfmij,  the  Engliahn^n. 

^<  Item — ^About  three  or  four  w'^ks  after,  for  I 
did  wickedly  oipcHt^o  set  down  the  d]Biy,  as  in  duty 
bou]9df  and  a^^  myancefiUMrs  had  done,  before  me, 
even  to  the  fourth  generation  backwanite,  I  did 
detect  Master  Van  Slaghboom*  attdijUiy  coughing 
and  blowing  his  nose  immediately  thereafter,  albeit 
lie  had  never  a  cold,  as  I  vei^^y  believe,  to  provoke 
fluc^h.  tmheaj^-of  enopnities ;  and  your  right  wor* 
■hipfiil  especially  knows,  that  nobody  is  allowed  tO; 
dkx  suGJi  ^t^^%  ^3|^pt  wben4hfe  dominia  beginnetb 
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himself,  or  while  Master  Van  Ditman  is  looking 
out  the  Psalm. 

"Item — I  desire  to  complain  of  one  Donald' 
M^Selfish,  or  Shelfish,  for  I  opme  not  his  actual 
denwnination,  the  pretended  sexton  of  yon  tab^* 
nacle'  I  did  describe  unto  your  right  .worshipfol. 
This  interloping  rarlet—the^ord  forgive  me,  right 
worshipful,  for  uttering  such  an  unseemly  word — 
besides  ringing  the  bell  all  the  tkne  Master  Van 
Ditinars  is  singing  the  first  Psalm,  doth  «neer,  aa  I 
am  credibly  told,  at  my  little  cocked  hat,  the  which 
hath  been  in  the  church  for  four  generations,  v  He 
likewise  affinneth  most  irreverently,  that  the  Lord 
cannot  understand  a  Dutch  sTennon,  thereby  insin-^ 
uating  that  all  our  prayers  have  been  thrown  aWay. 
The  reason  of  all  which  unchristian  backbitings,  I 
do  humbly  opine,  is,  because  the  excellent  Madam 
Van  Dam,  the  lieutenant-governor's  lady-mother,  did 
pay  me  the  compliment  to  say,  that  I  did  precede 
a  funeral  procession  with  a  goodly  reverence^' the 
like  of  which  was  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

"  Item-^Being  fearful  of  making  my  letter  of  ikn* 
seemly  length,  I  will  conclude  -with  poasessmg 
yotir  right  worshipful  with  the  wicked  pactice 
among  certain  young  people,  especially  the  young 
damsels,  who  wear  new  bonnets  and  the  like. 
These  do  come  traipsing  into  churfch,  even  alter 
the  bell  has  ceased-  to  ring,  whereby  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps  is  heard  aHl  over  the  place,  and  the 
congregation,  instead  of  looking  reverently  «t  the 


JMHsfh  ^  iA  dxAf  bound,  do  all  turn  their  beads 
incontiiieatly  towards  these  latterliogs.  These  ir- 
iQTeceBl  bacluhders  hare,  momoyer,  an  unseemly 
miy  of.  passing  by  me,  without  taking  notice,  as 
tbey  come  inU>  th^  church,. albeit  the  dominie  al- 
ways maketh ine areyerend  bow,  and  the  iUustxi- 
ijim  MdjsnmnYm  Quidder,  who  chd  giie«ix  l»as8 
•  v  fnEMMUeatioks  tDthe'  church,  always  puUeth  his 
po<dbsd  hat  quite  oS  from  his  head  whenever  he 
4oth  eocoimter  me.  It  hath-  be^ot  malicioosly 
yifUaqper^  thar  the  alden^MmdoyaL  me  this  courtesy 
%o  pbtiun  my  vcrte.;  but  verily  this  is  a  calunony,  in- 
yeotedby  ilI4iaposedpeiaons,  tirho  think  jesting  on 
Hm  oleigy  b^mnuigf 

^M  le^  rt|^t  wovdup6il» 

'^  YoDur  humble  suiter, 

'' Iam  RoSDHABa." 


I  esA&t  till  up  the  rm»unii%  space  of  the  present 
iftmibeli^i(^th  the  following  litde  poem,  whidi 
sioeoinpanied  a  letter  Icttely  received  from  my 

.  ieiend,  the  yooag  Virginian,  who  ha^  been  aS 
summer  too  much  taken  up  with  gallaHtiitg  the 
ladies  at  Berkeley  Springs,  to  write  any  thing  but 
poetry*  It  is  best,  however,  to  let  him  speak 
for  himself. 

"The  great  Alleghany  ridge,^  says  he,  "being 
betvreen  the  head-waters  of  all  the  rivers  running 
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westward  and  eastward  to  the  Mismssipf^  and  At- 
lanticy  offers  no  outlet  for  its  surplus  produce,  ex- 
cept by  tedious  roads  running  thiov^h  the- defiles 
of  the  mountains.  The  people  wha  inhabit  'ifais 
region  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  race  of  *  mighiy 
hunters  before  the  Lord,'  who  cidtivsfte  a  litlie  grain, 
and  seek  their  animal  food  in  the  solitudes  atomid 
them.  They  are  a  sturdy  race ;  ftdl  of  haughty 
notions  of  independence,  and  their  occupation  of 
hunting,  being  connected  with  the  ideas  of-  hardi^ 
hood,  courage,  loneliness,  and  danger,  affords  the 
materials  for  a  number  of  little  traditions  which  I 
have  heard  among  the  people  of  these  mpuntains. 
They  are  apt  sometimes  to  be  benighted  in  ^Itti 
hills,  where  there  are  instances  of  their  being  lost, 
and  never  beard  of  afterward,  although  they  often 
cafry  a'hovn  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
signals.  The  other  day  I  was  shown  the  ruins  of 
a  log  hut  in  one^  of  the  little  narrow  vales,  with  a 
brook  running  ihtovkg^  it,.a))d  a  strip  qf  greett  on 
either  s^p ;  it  was  connected  with  a.  littte  story 
that  furnished  the  materials .  for  the  .  following, 
whifih  I  send  you^  to  be  uiled  ^apcordittg.lQ  yMr 
discretiion*" 


r 
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THE  HUNTER  OF  ALLEGHANY. 

Thb  Himtor  is  gone  from  hi«  home  in  the  Tale, 
To  chase  the  wild  deer  on  the  moantain  alone, 

Though  dadi  ie  the  moming,  and  raw  the  rude  g^, 
That  moan*  round  the  hiU  wheice  the  Hunteria  gOM. 

It  ia  lonely  and  deeert,  no  hut  to  be  seen, 
No  bed  but  the  mde.rock,  no  cloak  but  the  akiea ; 

And  the  tonent^that  foams  ita  rough  lidges  between. 
Oft  .stops  the  lone  Hunter  as  homeward  he  hies. 

0,  coli!!.  Uows  the  north  wind,  and  fast  iaUs  the  snow, 
Th^  tracks  are  all  covered  that  guided  his  way ) 

*Ty  dark  in  the  depths  of  the  TaHey  below. 
And  the  last  teints  of  daylight  are  ftdinc  away.. 

rTis  night— and  aymmd  the  lone  hut  in  the  Tale, 
The  snows  drift,  and  cumber  the  windows  and  door  ;    • 

Cold,  dreary,  and  dismal  now  moans  the  sad  gale, 
I  £aar  ma  our  Hunter  will  ne'er  return  more. 

And  80  fears  the  good  wife,  that  sits  by  the  fire, 
A  tist<ening  the  blast,  as  it  rattles  the  door, 

And  draws  to  the. chimney  still  nigher  and  n^gher,  . 
She  £mucs  that  her  good  man  will  ne*er  come  back  more. 

Tis  midnigfat-i^and  yet  blows  the  whnlwind  o^  snow. 
And  louder  the  blast  moans  adown  the  lone  Tale, 

And  stiU  sits  the  good  wife,  all  wakeful  with  wo, 
To  think  of  ihe  Hunter  that  bides  the  diaip  gale. 

Is  that  his  loud  horn  that  resoilnds  on  the  hill ! 

Or  is  it  his  Toice  moanipg  hollow  and  low  1 
rrb  only  the  fiend  of  the  storm  howling  shrill. 

And  chiding  his  train  throu|^  the  mountains  of  snow. 
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Thjnre's  a  noise  at  the  door— >'tiB  the  I^ter  is  eomd ! 

She  mns  to  the  door,  but  no  Hunter  is  iheie— 
'Tis  his  dog,  who  through  snow-diifts  has  found  bis  vnj  homOf 

While  his  master  is  freezing,  God  only  knows  wfaere« 

He  looks  in  the  wife*s  fiice,  he  runs  to  the  doofi 

And  wistfulljr  whining  in  accents  of  wo, 
Invites  her  to  follow,  while  he  tracks  before—* 

fiSie  wishes  to  follow,  ^ret  tremUes  to  go. 


But  peihaps  *tis  not  for,  and  there's  time  yet  to  sairo 
The  poor  wand*ring  pflgiim  that's  lost  in  die  hillsi 

ror  a  lorer,  a  mistress  such  perils  would  biv^, 
Shall  a  wifo  then  decline  what  a  mntress  foUBit 


They  have  bray'd  the  dark  night,  and  the  keen 
Cold,  cold' blew  the  blast,  and  the  snow  foil  anuun, 

But  none  know  if  the  Hunter  they  ever  did  find, 
Nor  wife,  dog,  or  Hunter,  e'er  came  home  again. 

The  hut  is  deserted,  yet  none  ei'er  ask  wli^ 

For  few  ever  visit  that  valley  so  lone ; 
And  those  vrfio  may  chance  the  log  ruin  to  spy, 

Thmk  its  tenants  are  afi  to  the  west  county  goni. 

But  one  day  or  oUier,  when  years  are  past  by, 
Some  Huntsman  may  traverse  that  mountain  wo-dmUt 

And  sbrinkittg  with  horror,  perchance  wiH  descfy 
Three  skeletons  whitening  some  precipice  near. 

And  ponder,  as  sadly  he  leans  on  his  gun. 
And  feels  his  hair  bristle  with  honible  fear, 

What  ruffian,  or  wild  beast,  this  foul  deed  hasdoMr, 
Then  turn  hun  away,  and  pursue  the  wSd  deer. 
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FROM  MT  ELBOW  CHAIB. 

That  every  age  is,  as  it  were,  an  improved  edi- 
tioD  of  the  preceding  one,  and  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  human  race  is  making  a  grad- 
ndl  advance  to  a  state  of  coipparatiye  perfectibil- 
ify  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  I  think  cannot  be 
doubted  by  an  accurate  observer  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  The  daily  discoveries  in  science ; 
the  vast  improvements  in  the  mechanica:l  arts ;  the 
immense  nmnber  of  societies  for  dis3eminating  re- 
ligion, and  bettering  the  morals  of  the  race  of  man- 
kind— and,  above  all,  the  prodigious  advances  made 
of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  educating  children, 
cannot  fail  in  due  time  of  producing  that  great 
consummation  denominated  the  Millennium. 

The  present  age  is,  however,  most  particularly 
llistmguished  for  the  singular  improvement  mado 
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in  the  mode  of  instruction  generally  pursued  among 
jcivilized  nations,  which,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  somewhere  about  six  thousand  years  in  prac- 
tice, was,  it  is  pretty  well  demonstrated,  founded 
in  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
faculties,  as  well  as  jtheir  manner  of  developii:ig 
themselves.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  march 
of  the  world  in  arts,  science,  and  general  knowl- 
edge, we  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  natural 
and  innate  vigour  of  the  human  mind,  which  was 
enabled  to  make  so  ^eat  a  progress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  such  a  pre- 
posterous system  of  education.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  people  continued  so  long  in  copiparative 
Ignorance,  but  that  they  acquired  so  much  imder 
so  many  disadvantages. 

In  contrasting  the  systems  pursued  by  the  wor- 
thy Thomas  Dilworth,  once  of  renowned  memory, 
but  now  of  no  memory  at  all,  and  his  equally  wor? 
thy  successors  down  to  the  present  time,  with  that 
of  Messrs.  Pestalozzi,  and  the  heads  of  the  new 
school,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  radical  and  fundamental  difference.  The 
former  began  with  teaching  cliildren  the  simple 
elements,  and  so  proceeded,  step  by  step,  from  let- 
ters to  syllables,  from  syllables  to  words,  and  fron) 
words  to  sentences.  It  was  supposed,  vrith  what 
a  mistaken  simplicity  I  shall  demonstrate  in  the 
sequel,  that  this  slow,  gradual,  and  laborious  method 
pf  imbibing  the  first  principles  of  education,  was 
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best  adapted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  memory, 
as  well  as  the  diaeiplining  and  maturing  of  those 
faculties  which  in  their  combined  operation  consti- 
tute what  is  called  human  reason.  Experience 
had  taught  them,  that  the  greater  the  difficulty  in 
maddng  an  acquisition,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
properly  valued  and  properly  used — and  that  things 
easily  learned  are  as  easily  forgotten.  ^  But  ex- 
perience is  only  an  infallible  guide  to  a  certain 
point;  it  can  tell  us  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  past  discoveries  and  alterations ;  but  it 
is  no  prophet  to  disclose  those  hidden  sojurces  of 
improvement  which  lie  dormant  in  the  womb  of 
liie  future,  until  some  chosen  genius  wakes  them 
into  life  and  usefulness. 

Such  a  chosen  genius  was  at  last  found,  who 
completely  exposed  the  folly  of  the  idea  of  a  grad- 
ual development  of  the  youthful  faculties,  and 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  human  mind  was  pf 
the  nature  of  an  anti-climax;  consequently,  the 
proper  method  of  cultivating  it  was  to  teach  the 
higher  branches  first,  by  which  means,  from  a 
natural  effect  bf  mental  gravity,  the  mind  would 
descend  with  a  most  agreeable  facility  down  into 
the  region  of  the  simple  elements.  It  was  argued, 
and  the  position  was  certainly  impregnable,  that 
i/*a  child  could  be  brought  to  comprehend  a  word, 
it  must  of  necessity  also  comprehend  the  syllables 
and  letters  which  composed  it,  and  consequently 
if  the  word  were  taught  first,  it  would  be  quite  uu» 
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necessary  to  descend  to  the  labour  and  wanton 
waste  of  time,  consumed  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
aforesaid  elements.  In  short,  the  axiom  was  al» 
most  self-evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
included  a  knowledge  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  only 
doubt  remaining  was  with  respect  to  the  possibility 
pf  a  child  comprehending  that  whole  without  be» 
ing  first  initiated  into  a  perception  of  the  minor 
parts, 

It  was  on  this  ground  objected  to  this  admirably 
system,  that  it  was  tasking  the  youthful  mind  be- 
yond its  strength,  by  thus  rendering  a  premature 
exertion  of  the  faculties  necessary,  at  a  period 
when  such  exertion  wa«  calculated  to  weaken,  if 
not  destroy,  its  elasticity.  It  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, they  maintained,  that  the  intellects  of  a  child 
could  all  at  once  expand  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
pombination,  without  first  being  made  to  under*^ 
stand  the  constituent  parts ;  and,  consequently^  to 
teach  in  this  preposterous  manner  was  to  make  a 
parrot  of  a  child,  by  causing  it  merely  to  repeat 
sounds  it  did  not  understimd. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant truths  are  elicited  by  opposition.  Invent-* 
ors  are  almost  always  obliged  to  task  their  minds 
for  arguments  to  meet  the  objections  of  their  oppo^ 
nents,  who  thus  not  unfrequently  lead  them  into 
the  true  methods  of  perfecting  a  discovery  which 
was  at  first  incomplete.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
th^  last  and  greatest  improvement  in  the  system  of 
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iBducation  in  this  country,  was  suggested  by  the 
i^vils  of  these  enemies  to  the  progress  of  mental 
improyemeht,  Accordingly,  to  these  objections  it 
was  triuniphantly  replied,  that,  if  the  infant  mind 
was  too  weak  to  comprehend  the  abstract  *idea  of 
the  whole  of  any  thing  without  first  becoming  ac* 
quainted  with  its  parts,  this  objection  could  not. 
apply  to  the  thing  itself.  As  the  senses  were  the 
medium  of  all  our  knowledge,  to  present  to  the 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  finger-e^ds  of  the  scholar, 
the  very  thing  itself,  instead  of  puzzling  his  brain 
with  a  Tague  and  unsatisfactc»*y  definition,  which 
at  best  conveyed  nothing  rhorethan  an  idea,  was 
necessarily  the  best  and  shortest  way  of  enabling 
him  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
properties. 

Accordingly,  all  appeals  to  the  understanding, 
except  throTigh  the  medium  of  the  senses,  were 
Tery  properly  discarded  in  the  seminaries  where 
this  improved  system  was  adopted.  Instead  of  the 
slow,  one  might  say  endless  progression,  by  which 
the  youthful  mind  had  hitherto  gained  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  in  which  the 
blooming  spring  time  of  life  was  entirely  consu- 
med, they  were  now  conducted,  by  a  short  cut,  as 
it  were,  into  the  very  arcantpoi  of  the  temple  itself. 
And  this,  too,  was  attained  without  study  or  reflec-* 
tion.  Without  the  kbour  of  investigation,  they 
became  as  wise  as  their  teachers  themselves  ;  and 
like  the  sportive  birds,  that  neither  toiled  or  spun, 
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were  anayed  in  the  bright  mantle  of  scholarship 
without  the  degrading  necessity  of  intellectual 
labour.  The  fair  forms  of  science  and  of  knowl- 
edge were  presented  naked  before  them,  instead 
of  being  enveloped  in  the  gorgeous  mantle,  ef 
words;  and  they  had  only  to  open  their  eyes,  to 
see  and  comprehend,  The  teacher  was  the  de* 
pository  of  all  knowledge,  and  nature  was  his  book. 
He  walked  forth  with  his  pupils  into  the^fields  and 
the  woods — he  introduced  them  to  the  acquaintance 
of  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate.  The  earth, 
the  skies,  the  whole  universe,  was  as  a  map,  for 
the  study  of  the  lively  candidate  for  knowledge, 
who  thus  gathered  his  information  from  the  foun- 
tain-rhead,  and  embraced  the  substance,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  shadow,  of  knowledge. 
.'An  acorn  was  a  subject  for  a  lecture  on  that 
mysterious  power  of  reproduction,  which  ordains 
with  all  the  certainty  of  fate — ^that  the  acorn,  and 
the  acorn  alone,  shall  produce  the  oak — ^while  the 
smallest  insect  afforded  an  example  of  that  still 
more  mysterious  organization  of  matter,  which 
gives  motion,  life,  and  consciousness  to  those  ele- 
ments, which,  in  their  sin^ple  state,  are  destitute  of 
either.  Every  object  in  nature,  in  short,  afforded 
the  subject  of  a  lecture,  and  it  was  only  for  the 
pupil  to  ask  questions,  instead  of  stupifying  him- 
self with  books,  to  become  as  wise  as  his  teacher. 
This  was  truly  delightful ;  but  it  was  discovered 
in  a  little  tim?9  that  there  was  a  specie;;  of  knowl- 
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^  edge,  a  class  of  ideas,  and  a  mode  of  ratiocination, 
altogether  independent  of  mere  matter,  and  into 
which  the  mind  could  nof  be  conducted  through 
the  avenue  of  mere  sensible  objects.  This  diffi- 
culty led  to  the  discovery  of  what  may  be  called 
the  climax  of  the'  perfectibility  of  this  exquisite 
system.  It  produced  the  Ghdmmatical  Mirror  and 
the  Grammatical  Bar ;  and  no  doubt  will  lead  to 
the  invention  of  a  series  of  machinery,  combining 
matter,  mc^ion,  and  allegory,  or  hieroglyphic  ;  and 
equally  calculated  to  instruct  our  youth,  not  only  ia 
the  comprehension  of  mere  sensible  objects,  but 
also  to  initiate  them  into  all  the  abstruse  subtleties 
of  the  most  involved  metaphysical  discussions. 

I  ^confess  I  had  seen  occasional  notices  of  these 
textraordinary  machines  in  the  public  newspapers, 
bat  considered  them  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  dis- 
covery of  perpetual  motion,  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  inventors  as  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  quack 
4octor  to-  skill  in  medicine,  or  a  politician  to 
Jionesty.  It  was  not  until  last  Saturday,  when  I 
received  the  following  extraordinary  letter,  that  I 
became  convinced  of  the  utility  of  these  astonish- 
ing  inventions,  I  determined  to  lose  not  a  moment 
in  giving  them  a  proper  introduction  to  our  readers, 
indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  present  number  is 
published  two  days  earlier  than  it  was  originally 
contemplated,  in  order  to  give  the  world  the  full 
benefit  of  these  blessed  contfivances  as  early  as 
possible.    It  Is  incredible  what  benefits  may  r0sult 
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from,  them  to  the  people  at  large,  and  e^pecuilly  to 
b^nk-directors,  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  itiner* 
ant  ministers  of  |he  gospel,  whose  early  education 
)ias  been  neglected.  Not  to  keep- the  reader  wait- 
ing any  longer,  I  transcribe  the  letter  which  gave 
rise  to  these  speculations,  premising  that  I  have 
not  altered  a  single  word,  or  porrect^d  ^.singb 
grammatical  error, 

TO    LA^NC^LOT    LANGfiTAFF,    'RBQ,  ' 

"Sir, 

'*  Understanding  your  paper  has  a  great  cirx^ular 
tion,  not  only  in  the  cities,  bui  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country,  I  have  chosen  it  as  the  medium  for 
doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  certain  teachers  >  of 
grammar,  and  chirpgtaphy,  and  tachygraphy— cbm.- 
monly  called  writing-masters,  Th^  world  is  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  wonderful  utility  of  their 
^ewly-f^ispoyer^  methods,  i^otwithstanding  the  exr 
jtraordinary  care  taken  to  set  forth  their  merits,  in 
newspapers  and  handbills;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  our  children,  as  well  as  many  grown-up  perr 
sons,  continue  to  waste  their  time  in  vain  attempts 
JO  le^trn  gramipar  and  chirpgraphy  by  ihe  old  ex- 
ploded methQds,^  whereas,  were  they  only  to  resort 
Jo  the  new,  they  might  master  the  former  in  sixty 
hours,  ^nd  the  latter  in  three  lessons, 

"  As  this  is  an  incredulous  world,  and  apt  to  dis^ 
p^edit  every  novelty,  I  shall  be  very  particular  in 
the  4etail8  of  my  pwn  case,  for  the  purpbae  of 
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piming^  down  all  opposition,  by  a  plain  statement 
of , facts.'  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  young  fellows  that  pass  for  blockheads 
at  schoel,  principally  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
pread&nt  prevailing  noode  of  teachings  I  had  much 
ado  in  learning- to  I'ead,  and  after  two  years  un-^ 
wearied  application,  managed  t^  compose  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphics,  which  jnight  be  mistaken  for  wri-- 
ting  by  near-sighted  people^  by  means  of  being 
knocked  over  the  knuckles  half  a  dozen  times  of 
a, morning.  As  to  spelling,  that  was  out  of  the 
question ;  for  I  was  so  taken  up  with  forming  my 
letters,  that  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  any  thing 
else.  Tkisy  I  understood,  was  altogether  owing  to 
my  not  being  taught  by  the  analytical  mode,  which 
has  lately  been  adopted  with  such  wonderful  suc- 
cess. But,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  blame  was  all 
laid  to  my  door^— the  boys  called  me  dunce — ^the 
teackeip  rapped  mfe  /.over  the  knuckles — ^nd  my 
poor  father  and  mother  began  to  thlAk  of  putting 
me  out  to  a  trade  instiead  of  making  me  a  lawyer, 
as  they  all  alDng  intended. 

"  But  my  chii^ographical  difficultieswere  nothing, 
compared  to  mv  gFan:u&atiaal  miseries ;  which  were 
of  so  aggravated  a  nature,'  that  I  actually  came 
near  to  resolve  myself  into  an  interjection,  and 
exhale  in  a  sigh.  I  went  three  times  through 
Murray's  Grammar,  which  I  learned  every  word 
by  heart,  until  I  could  actually  repeat  it  in  my 
sleep ;  and  yet  I  soleknnly  declare  to  you^  that  the 


irtHiost  I  could  do  was  to  distinguish  the  singuliaf 
from  the  plural,  and  the  masculine  from  the  fem- 
inine gender.  You  would  scarcely  believe,  fromf 
this  letter,  what  work  I  niade  with  Syntax,  and 
how  I  jumbled  the  moods  and  tenses  together,  to 
fhe  utter  confounding  both  of  sense  and  grammar/ 
Though  I  could  decline  the  nouns  and  eonjugatef 
the  verbs  as  set  down  ia  the  book,  I  could  never/ 
for  the  soul  of  me,  apply  these  rules  anywhere? 
else.  One  day  my  master  got  out  of  patience,* 
fell  into  the  imperative  mood,  gave  me  a  great 
knock  on  &e  head  with  a  mathogany  ruler,  and 
sent  me  home  bleeding,  with  his  best  comph*' 
ments,  and  a  particular  request  never  to  see  my 
&ce  again.  This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my 
education ;  I  went  to  school  no  more.  My  fathet 
desired  me  to  make  choice  of  some  handicraft 
trade  to  learn ;  but  I  delayed  from  time  to  time, 
tmder  pretence  of  not  being  able  to  fiaake  the  se- 
lection ;  for  I  had  a  sort  of  innate  consciousness 
that  nature  intended  me  for  one  of  the  Uberal  pro- 
fessions. 

"  By  gfeat  good  luck<  before  I  could  Bring  my 
ndnd  to  a  decision  on  the  matter  just  mentioned, 
my  father  happened  to  see  the  advertisement  de- 
tailing the  extraordinary  properties  of  a  certain 
newly-invented  machine  for  teaching  grammar  in 
sixty  hotffs.  He  was  excessively  pleased  vrith  the 
notion  set  forth  by  the  ingenious  inventors,  -  of  em- 
ploying the  perceptive  faculties-  in  conveyilig  to 


fLe  mind  the  whys  and  the  wherefores,'  togedier 
with  the  happy  plan  for  banishing  those  '  arbitrary 
symbols,'  vulgarly  called  letters,  which  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  republican  country,  whew 
^  arbitrary  power  is  disclaimed ;  and  more  par« 
ticularly  because,  although  they  pretend  to  convey 
ideas  to  the  mind^  they  ^  are  not  the  resemblances 
of  ideas' — confound  ike  impostors  ^ — they  were  tfatf 
cause  of  my  passing  for  a  blockhead  so  long,  as  I 
soon  afterward  discovered.  In  short,  my  fatbei 
was  unutterably  delighted  to  learn  from  these  ad- 
vertisements, tfaat/there  was  actually  in  New-Ycvk 
a  machine  *  which  exhibited  a  manifest  representa*' 
tion  of  all  parts  of  the  hundan  speech — ^which  im- 
parted information  more  expeditiously  than  words 
— ^which  presented  an  exact  imitation  of  the  agent 
with  its  cases— of  the  object  with  its  passions— of 
the  substantive  with  ita  genders — and  of  the  action 
with  its  manners  and  its  times/  For  my  part,  I 
neither  believed  a  word  of  all  this,  nor  eould  I 
comprehend  how  the  genders  could  be  represented 
in  a  mirror,  as  tins  machine  was  called,  in  any 
tolerably  reputable  manner. 

"  However,  my  .father  was  resolved  to  try  what 
virtue  there  was  in  machinery,  and  forfhwith  gal* 
busted  me  off  to  this  wonderful  miiror-*-and  won* 
dei^l  it  was,  I  do  assure  yoq. «  It  put  me  in  mind 
o£  a  show-box,  where  you  see  every  thing  in  a  min* 
ufe,  and  trayel  over  the  whole  world  in  less  than  a 
^Ofttter  oi  an  hour.    The  princ^  difference  b^^ 
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tween  them  was,  that  you  could  see  all  the  wond6r^ 
of  the  show-box  for  sixpence,  whereas  a  peep  intd" 
the  wonderfed*  looking-glass  was  rather  more  ex-? 
pensiye/ 

"  My  father  woXx\A  have  me  tafc6  *  lesson  hnme-* 
diately,  justly  considering  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  completing  my  education.  So  the  show- 
man, I  beg  pardon,  the  lecturer,  put  his  machinery 
in  motion.  The  different  parts  of  speech  being 
the  elements  of  the  science  of  grammar^  asr  he 
justly  observed,  .he-first  pass^  them  in  t^cc^s^on 
before  tiie  looking-glass,  like  the  shades  of  Ban- 
quo's  race.  First  came  the  little  articlies,  which 
the  lectairer  observed  were  so  difficult  to  represent 
by  any  substance,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  *  arbitrary  symbols'  of  tetters  1?o  dteicrib^  thtgih. 
Then  came  forth  two  figures,  male  and  female,  the 
former  of  which,  in  passing  before  the  mirror, 
made  a  bow,  and*  the  latter  a  cotirtei^y.  They 
sto|^ped  ju5t  in  tiie  middle.-  *  These  noi^,'  quodi 
the  lecturer,  'are. what  we  call  substantives,  be. 
cause  they  are  made  of  substance — ^now  for  the 
adjective.  It  is  only  to  ask  the  question,  "  What 
Sort  of -people  are  these,"  and  the  adjective  pops  in 
upon  us  wtthbut  being  called — it  is  a  gdod  nifan,  d 
virtuous  woman— a  bad  mah,  or  a  v^brthless  -^^o- 
man.  You  see  the  quality  of  the  substantive  is 
thuid  elearly  defined.'  He  then  proceeded  to 'illus- 
trate; by  exhibiting  the  distinction  between,  the 
flttsculine<and  feminine  gender ;  «iul  dismissed  th/s 


^bstanliyes  by  p^.UiQg  them  through  the  tenses, 
ending  with  the  past. 

"  Afterward  he  called  them  before  jthe  glass  once 
^nore,  to  assist  in  giving  another  ^n^ajiifest  repre- 
sentation of  all  parts  of  speech.' — *  You  see,  sir, 
jhey  now  stand  perfectly  still — they  ar,e,  then,  mere 
simple  substances — incap9.ble  of  action  oj?  passion, 
jmtil  I  give  the  word-^walk' — cried,  he^in  an  au- 
th(Mitative  tone,  and  presently  the  figirres  moved. 
*  See'— continued  our  lecturer — *  they  walk — ^walk 
is  the  verb,  gentlemen, — 'tis  as  plain  as  day — none 
,of  your  letters,  your  arbitrary  symbols  for  me..' 
After  this  he  proceeded  to  exhibit  more  '  manifest 
representations  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,^  together 
]3rith  their  $r.arious  attributes.  I  should  tire  you 
were  J.  ig  particularism^  them  alU  &nd  will;  therefore 
x>nly  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable » 

^'  There  was  a  Verb  active,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
fellow  dressed  in  a  fireman^s  cap,  and  running 
about  apparently  crying  fire,  and  making  the  most 
furious  gesticulations.  Next  appeared  a  passive 
irerb,  sitting  demurely  in  a  comei:,  as  it  were,  con- 
templating the  busding  litde  fellow  in  the  fire- 
man's cap,  and  occasionally .  wringing  her  hands, 
as.  if  Uf  )vas  all  over  with  her,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  any  further  exertions.  The  verb  neuter  was 
personified  by  a  New-York  politician,  standing 
aloof  at  an  ejection,  tO;  see  which  paity  was  likely 
to  carry  the  day.  After  this  trio  bad  passed  befcHte 
);h^  mirror,  I  tod^  the  liberty  to  ri^mark,  that,  as  bQ 


had  a  little  before  given  'a  manifest  representa- 
lion'  of  the  part  of  speech  called  a  substantive,  by 
a  human  figure,  it  seemed  rather  calcidated  to  pro- 
duce a  confusion  of  ideas,  to  make  human  figucpci 
the  manifest  representation  of  the  parts  of  speech 
called  verbs  also.  The  lecturer  easily  satisfied 
me  by  saying,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  ^  ar- 
bitrary symbols'  called  letters,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  altogether  to  sensible  objects— arid  as  men 
and  women  were  the  most  sensibly  objects  he  was 
acquainted  with,  he  preferred  them  to  ^11  others. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  other  illustrations.  The 
copulative  conjunction  was  represented  by  a  little 
man  in  black,  with  a  band  like  a  parson,  which  our 
lecturer  pronounced  the  happiest  'manifest  repre- 
Bentation^  of  a  part  of  speech  he  had  ever  seen — 
'  because,'  said  he,  *  as  the  conjunction  unites  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence,  so  does  the  parson 
bring  together  the  different  sexes,  thereby  prokiu- 
cing  the  identical  part  of  speech  we  are  now  con- 
aidering.'  I  asked  him  how  he  managed  with  the 
disjunctive  conjunction — when  he  produced  and 
held  before  the  gkss,  with  infinite  self-compla- 
cency, a  view  of  Doctors^  Chmimns^  where  he  in- 
formed us  divorces  were  obtained  in  England. 
The  last  *  manifest  representation'  of  a  part  of 
«peech  was  a  personage  somewhat  resembling  a 
Shaking  Quaker,  who,  as  he  passed  before  the 
mirror,  threw  up  his  eyes,  sighed  ever  and  anon 
w&ty  deeply,  aiid  at  length  exclaimed  *  Ah  me  T 


^  Ah !'  cried  our  brisk  lecturer,  *lhat  is  my  little  in- 
terjection, and  with  him  we  will  conclude  our  first 
lecture.' 

'^  He  then  dismissed  us,  after  appointing  a  time 
for  a  second  lecture.  For  my  part,  I  may  safely 
say,  that  qow  for  the  first  tiipe  had  I  any  distinct 
perception  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech.  -  My  com- 
prehension became  all  at  once  enlarged  to  the  re- 
ception of  this  crooked  and  complicated  science, 
and  I  actually  felt  as  if  I  could  compose  a  gram- 
n^ar  out  of  hand.  But  I  have  already  extended 
my  communication  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
and  must  content  myself  with  telling  you  that  in 
sixty  hours  I  became  a  complete  proficient  in  the  - 
occult  mysteries  of  grammar,  in  proof  of  which  I 
adduce  this  letter,  which  I  beg  yoii  will  lay  before 
the  vrcxAd  as  soon  as  possible,  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  by  the  young  gentlemen  who,  like  me,  leamod 
fheir  grammar  without  understanding  it. 

I  am,  Mr.  Langstaff, 
.  "  Your  friend  and  servant, 

-^  Jebediah  Goshawk. 

"  P.  S. — I  am  now  studying  Friench,  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  teaches  it  in  six  lessons,  provided  he 
is  paid  beforehand." 


2* 
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THE  OLD  FERRY-HOUSE. 

J 

£tirt  one  is  acquainted  with  the  little  oldfash- 
ioned  house  in  Broad-street,  on  the  rigl^  hand  side 
coming  up  from  the  river,  which  was  formerly  the 
Ferry^Housey  where  people  ^nbarked  for,  and 
landed  from,  the  opposite  shores.  It  is  a  two-story 
structure,  built  with  Holland  bricks,  covered  with 
Holland  tiles,  and  exhibiting  the  oldfashioned 
Dutch  taste  in  every  part.  The  end  is  turned  to- 
wards the  street,  and  the  roof  is  sufficiently  steep 
to  turn  the  rain,  it  having  probably  occurred  to  the 
simple  folks  of  those  days,  that  this  was  the  princi- 
pal use  of  having  a  roof  at  alL  Some  years  ago,  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  little  sheet-iron  boat 
perched  on  the  sharp  pinnacle  of  this  (dd  building, 
and  veering  about  in  the  wind  like  a  trusty  weath- 
er-cock ;  bat  t)iis  is  now  taken  down,  nor  can  I 
learn  what  has  .  become .  of  the  venerable  relic, 
which,  to  n^y  shame  I  confess,  I  should  value  were 
it  my  possessive,  almost  as  highly  as  a  Babylonian 
brick,  or  even  the  head  of  Memnon,  lately  so  gal- 
lantly cut  off  by  the  /amous  modern  travelling 
Quixote  M.  Belzoni. 

It  was  here  the  people  of  the  country  round 

were,  some  century  or  more  ago,  in  the  habit  of 

*  coming  to  land  with  dieir  marketing ;  and  here  they 


were  accustomed  to  wait  till  the  boats  were  ready 
to  carry  them  over  again.  At  the  time  referred  to, 
£rom  Corlaer's  Hook  to  the  point  of  the  Battery,  was 
a  naked  beach  of  sand,  with  here,  aiid  there  a  little 
V  projecting  point  of  rocks;  and  the  space  between 
I  Broad-street  and  the  East  river  presented  a  few 
detached  houses,  dispersed  at  intervals,  aiid  sur- 
rounded by  little  gardens.  The  name  of  Cherry- 
street  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  laid  out  through  a  large  public  garden, 
in  which  was  the  only  bowling-green  in  the  city ; 
and  where,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  the  wealthy 
people,  who  could  afford  to  be  idle  a  few  hours  in 
a  week,  resorted  to  play  at  bowls,  or  look  on  and 
smoke  their  pipes.  Beyond  this  lay  the  meadow 
of  Wolfert  Webbers,  of  whom  nothing,  I  believe, 
is  known  but  his  name. 

More  than  one, hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
the  little  old  Ferry-House  I  have  just  been  de- 
scribing ^as  the  scene  of  an  event  which  is  rela- 
ted in  an  old  diary  of  one  of  the  Cockloft  family, 
still  preserved  at  the  hall  with  pious  care  by  his 
worthy  descendants.  This  old  gentleman,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  family,  was  somewhat  of  a  humour- 
ist, although  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  learning,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  common  sense  ;  for,  after  all,  I  believe  it  will  be 
"ibund  in  general,  that  those  we  denominate  humour- 
ists are  for  the  most  part  people  who  choose  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  in  defiance  of  the  ca- 
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prices  af  fashion  or  the  changes  of  manners*  He 
resided  entirely  at  his  farm,  and  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities,  was  a  man  of  singular  method  as  well  ^ 
exen^plary  industry ;  and  his  feelings  were  so  quick, 
that  they  often  exhibited  themselves  in  rather  an 
odd  way.  It  is  still  remembered,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  little  daughter  fell  from  the  steps 
of  the  porch,  to  the  great  jalarm  of  the  whole 
family,  the  old  gentleman  actually  snatched  her  up 
and  boxed  her  ears  soundly.  Most  people  would 
have  taken  this  for  sheer  tjrramiy ;  but  I  am  assured 
it  proceeded  entirely  from  an  excess  of  affectionate 
terror.  His  diai^  is  exceedingly/minute,  and  con- 
tains not  only  his  actions,,  but  his  reflections  on 
almost  every  subject,  together  with  various  extracts 
from  the  books  he  read,  interspersed  vvjth  recipes 
for  curing  horses,  trimming  apple-trees,  killing 
caterpillars,  and  making  all  sorts  of  savoury  dishes. 
To  this  day  my  worthy  cousin  Christopher  never 
gives  a  dinner,  without  telling  the  story  of  the  old 
gentleman  always  warming  his  wine,  and  trinmiing 
his  apple-trees  on  the  back  of  an  olcj  wjiite  horse, 
which,  with  singular  aptitude,  he  called  old  Brown. 
The  following  little  story  is  detailed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  this  old  gentleman;  but,  whether  related 
as  having  occurred  to  himself,  or  fiom  the  informa- 
tion of  some  other  eyewitness,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  believe  the  latter 
supposition  correct,  as  he  died  just  at  the  end  of 
the  revolutionary  war;  a|>d  though  ugwfird?  pf 


ninety  years  of  age,  could  hardly  have  been  so 
conspicuous  an  actor  in  the  scene.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  whole  is  carefully  recorded  in  his  diary, 
and  in  inmiediate  succession  to  the  following  mem- 
orandum:—  • 

"  April  y*  12th, — Unpleasant  weather — ^windN. 
N.  E. — ^I  think  it  will  blow  a  gale— no  blossoms 
yet — Dutch  nightingales  quiet/' 

"  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  four,  and  a  bitter 
-evening  it  was,  as  ever  I  saw  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  northeast  had  increased  gradually, 
ever  «inoe  morning,  and  now  blew  a  terrible  storm 
of  wind,  accompanied  by  rain. that  spat  in  the  face 
like  drops  of  boiling  water.  The  river  was  as 
black  as  my  hat,  e^^cept  where  the  white  caps 
curled)  like  winding  sheets  round  shipwrecked 
mariners,  buried  in  the  roaring  waves.  There  was 
not  .a  boat  to  be  seen,  either  on  the  rivers  or  in  the 
bay  ;  not  a  sail  enlivened  the  bosom  of  the  watery 
waste,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sad,  shrill 
shriek  of  the  wind,  whic)i  mastered  every  other 
Bound. 

"No  boat  had  come  over  from  the  opposite 
shore  since  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  market 
people  sat  waiting  in  the  Ferry-House,  with  the 
<)uerulou8  impatience  of  people  in  such  situations. 
One  good  woman  had  left  her  poor  little  child  to 
the  care  of  a  girl  that  she  feared  would  neglect  her ; 
another  had  her  dairy  to  attend  to;  and  various 
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were  the  alleged  inconveniences  that  would  resuH 
from  the  detention  of  the  others  from  their  home 
all  ni^t.  There  was  not  one  but  could  have  been 
better  spared  any  other  night  in  the  whole  year. 
Every  instant  some  one  would  run  but  into  the 
pelting  storm,  to  look  which  way  the  little  ferry- 
boat on  the  top  of  |;he  house  pointed ;  and  whenever 
a  bitter  flaw  howled  louder  over  their  heads,  their 
eyes  were  turned  towards  each  other  with  a  woful 
expression,  implying,  ^  We  shall  never  get  over  to- 
night.' 

^'  In  the  midst  of  this  war  of  hopes  and  feari;, 
arising  out  of  the  Uttle  rubs  of  everyday  life,  seated 
in  one  of  the  darkest  corners  of  the  room,  was  a 
figure  apparently  little  interested  in  the  struggle. 
It  was  a  very  old  man,  if  one  i^aight  judge  by  the 
few  hairs,  as  white  as  snow,  that  stray^  from 
under  a  low,  wide-brimmed  hat,  looped  up  at  the 
back,  but  shading  his  face  so  that  nothing  could  be 
peen  but  the  mouth  and  ehin,  that  ever  and  anon 
moved  withta  tremulous  motion,  which  might  either 
arise  from  a  slight  affection  of  the  palsy,  or  of  the 
heart.  There  was  little  to  mark  him  from  the 
common  people  wround;  but  notwithstanding  his 
dress  was  not  only  plain,  but  threadbare,  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  iand  large  square  silver  buckle^, 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  at  least  he  had  seen  better 
days.  In  the  accidental  assemblage  of  people, 
having  little  or  no  connexion  with  each -other,  and 
^very  one  opcupied  by  his  own  cares,  hopes,  and 
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fetost— ^ome  amusing  themselves  counting  ovei 
their  market  money,  others  occupied  in  the  usual 
predictions  of  weather-wise  and  weather-bound 
travellers,  it  was  not  probable  such  a  figure,  sa 
silent,  abstracted,  and  imobtrusive,  would  excite 
either  interest  or  curiosity.  He  might  be  deaf, 
dumbf  or  asleep,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  con-' 
sequence ;  for  it  .is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the 
ag^  are  very  often  placed  in  situations  where,  if 
they  did  not  excite  it  by  querulous  complaints,  they 
would  meet  with  but  little  attention  from  those 
around  them.- 

"But  he  happened,'  I  can  hardly  tell  for  what- 
leason^  to  excite  my  curiosity,  perhaps  something 
better.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  ^cUrred  to 
others,  but  it  hks  to  me — to  see  persons  carrying 
in  their  very  dress,  figure,  and  air,  something  al-* 
most  as  pathetic  as  a  story  of  actual  suffering.  I 
could  never  analyze  this  mysterious  sympathy,  nor 
give  a  reason  for  it 7  but  I  am  convinced' there  is  A 
pathetic  in  dress  and  air^  as  well  ats  in  language 
and  expression.'  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  speech- 
less and  motionless  quiet  of  this  old  man,  T  could 
Dot  help  fancying  he  must  be  labo^uring  under  some 
intense  feeling  of  grief  or  aJixiety.  A&  I  watched 
him  with  an  ilnaccountabk  interest^  I  observed  that 
at  every  shrill  blast  of  the^  vi^ind,-  he  seemed  to 
shrink  as  if  from-  i^ome  terrible  apprehension^ 
heightened  by  th6  conviction  thuis  brought  to  hier 
aense^t  that  ti»e  9t6rm..was  i^agingmore  fiercely  thaol 
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ever.  I  could  also  occasionally  distinguish  the 
long,  tremulous,  shuddering  sigh,  which  Felieves 
the  overcharged  heart,  when  the  fountains  of. 
the  eye  are  no  longer-able  to  supply  the  comfort  of 
tears. 

"It  was  now  the  dusk  of  evening;  *  the  candles 
were  lighted  within  doors,  and'  the  great  lantern 
hung  out,  as  a  beacon  to  those  who  might  be  oH 
the  water  in  that  tempestuous  night.  The  master 
of  the  house  now  came  in  to  still  the  agitaticms  of 
hope,  by  announcing  there  was  now  no  possibility 
of  crossing  that  night.  The  important  arrange- 
ment of  beds  now  began  to  occupy  the  company, 
which  concluded,  the  industrious  dames  took  out 
their  knittiiig,  or  resorted  ^o  some  other  occupation, 
4o  turn  the  time  to  advantage  till  the  hour  for  going 
to  bed.  While  these  arrangements  were  going  on, 
the  old  man  sat  still  apparently  unmoved*— his  head 
resting  on  the  cane  which  he  held  between  his 
legs;  and  except  that  his  sigh  wa:s  deeper  than 
before,  when  he  heard  that  no  bt>at  could  possibly 
cross  that  night,  he  appeared  perfectly  uninterested 
in  what  was  going  forward.. 

"Eight  o'clock  now  came,  and  brought  with  it 
an  increase  of  the  pelting  storm.  The  Wind  whis- 
tled with  more  angry  vehemence,  and  in  those  ap- 
palling intervals  of  solemn  silence  that  happen: 
sometimes  iix  the  pauses  of  the  gale,  the  waves 
were  distinctly  heard  dashing  all  along  the  shore, 
from  Smith's  Fly  to  .the  jonctiQA  of  the  rivers. 


Th^re  was  not  a  footstep  passing  in  the  street^  ancf 
the  very  dogs  abandoned  their  nightly  serenades^ 
and  nightly  depredations,  to  couch  in  the  chimney 
corners.  The  eyfes  of  the  good  dailies,  who  were' 
accustomed  to  go  to  roost  with  the  fowls,  with 
whon^  they  ro$e,  began  to  draw-straws,  and  they 
set  about  to  arrange  themselves  in  pairs  for  the 
nighty  in  whispers  that  passed  almost  unheard  amidi 
the  bowlings  of  the  storm. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  dread  sileace  of  atiimated 
fiattire,  crouchmg,  aS  it  were,  to  the  awful  violence? 
of  the  tempest,  the  street  dbor. ^opened  .with  vio-' 
lence,  and  s^me  one  cam6  in,  iufho  in  a  hurried  voider 
related  scnnefhmg  to  the  master  of  the  house,' 
which  those  within  ^ould  not  Well  distinguish. 
Curiosity  induced  on6.of  th6  company  to  open  the 
door,  and  they  then  heard  the  new'^omer,.  giving 
information  that  a  b(^t  which  had  put  off  from  the 
opposite  ^hore  just  before  dark,  had  been  driven 
past  the  inlet  leatdi'ng  up  to  the  Ferry-llouse,  ancf 
eith^er  overset  among  the  eddies  ttnd  whirlpools,  or 
bilged  upon  the  poinf  of  fockd ;  for  they  had  heard 
dismal  shriekings,  and'  could  plainl;^^  distinguish  a 
female  voice  arftong  them-  ^ 

"  *It  isr  my  daughter*. — cried  th6  old  man,  in  a 
toice  where  the  weakness  of  age  was  blended  with 
the  enerj^  of  despair.-  Striking  his  stick  upon  the 
floor  he  risiised  himself  V^th  a  desperate  effort,  and 
ks  he  tottered  to  the  sUeet  door^  besought  every 
4>ne  that  ever  had  a  mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  t^ 
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follow  and  give  assistance.  I  snatched  the  lantenr 
from  the  place  where  it  was  suspended,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow,  had  almost  tumbled  over  the 
body  of  the  old  man,  which  lay  extended  at  fiili 
length  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  steps.  As  I  stopped 
to  raise  him,  he  exclaimed,  in  low  and  tremulous, 
yet  earnest  accents — *  My  strength  is  gone— don't 
mind  me,  but  go,  in  6od*s  name,  I  beseech  you, 
and  save  my  child.' 

I  "  I  bent  my  v^ay  as  fast  as  possible,  which  was 
slow  enough,  for  the  darkness  was  profound,  to- 
wards the  river  side ;  but  before  I  got  half  way, 
the  wind  blew  out  my  light,  and  obliged  me  to  re- 
turn for  another.  The  poor  old  man  by  this  time 
had  been  helped  into  the  house,  and  placed  in  an 
arm-chair,  where  he  sat,  apparrently  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  forward,  for  the  weakness  of  ex- 
treme debility  of  body  had  yielded  to  the  strength 
of  filing*  that  seemied  as  yet  in  the  vigour  of 
youth, 

"  I  once  more  set  forth,  followed  by  the  person 
who  had  brought  the  account  of  the  boat,  and  two 
others.  We  groped  our  way  along  the  creek  till 
we  came  to  the  water  side,  Where  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  one  black  void  of  pitchy  darkness,  and 
nothing  heard  but  the  mingled  jargon  of  whistling 
winds  and  roaring  waves.  In  a  few.  minutes,  how- 
ever, during  one  of  the  momentary  pauses  of  the 
storm,  it  seemed  that  we  could  distinguish' a  low 
plaintive  moaning  at  a  little  distance  to  the  sight  of  - 
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where  we  stood,  aad  where,  as  I  recollected,  a 
point  of  rocks  projected  into  the  river,  elevated  a 
few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  high  tides.  We 
followed  the  direction,  and  after  searching  about 
for  some  time,  we  perceived,  by  turning  the  lantern 
in  that  direction,  something  whiter  but  whether  it 
was  a  stationary  object,  or  the  foam  of  the  high 
waves  breaking  over  the  rocks,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained without  approaching  nearer.  For  my  part, 
I  had  a  foreboding  that  the  exclamation  of  the 
father  was  the  knell  of  his  daughter.  Taking  the 
lantern,  I  scrambled  to  the  place  where  lay  the 
body  of  a  female,  apparently  perfectly  dead  and 
motionless,  .except  as  the  waves  moved  it  to  and 
firo,  with  an  undulating  miotion,  keeping  time  with 
their  own. 

"With  the  assistance  of  my  companions,  we 
removed  it  from^  the  point  of  rocks,  and  carried 
it  up  to  the  Ferry-House.  The  bus:tle  we  made, 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  company,  on  our  en- 
trance, seemed  to  recall  the  absent  and  wandering 
perceptions  of  the  old  man.  The  moment  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  lifeless  body,  he  rose  with  the 
.quick  alacrity  of  youth,  and  breaking  violently 
through  the  circle  that  had  gathered  about  it,  he 
contemplated  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  unable  to  re-i 
dlize  the  dreadful  calamity.  His  cane  dropped  from 
his  feeble  hand,,  and  he  sunk  upon  the  lifeless 
body,  crying  out — *  My  daughter — alas !  my  only 

daughter/ 
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*^  There  is  90in.ething  terribly  affetting  in  the 
(despair  of  ^n  aged  father,  lamenting  'what  by  ng 
possibility  can  be  remedied,  and  mourning  in  the 
anguish  of  hopeless  sorrow  the  sundering  of  those 
ties  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  knitting  again 
in  this  world.  In  youth  we  weep  for  the  slightest 
Calamities,  and  almost  before  the  eyes  aye  dry,  the 
little  skin-deep  wounds  of  the  heart  are  well  again. 
But  the  tears  of  a  rational  old  jnan,  whose  ihin4 
retains  its  native  energies,  are  the  last  wringings 
of  agony — ^the  concentrated  jdropS  of  excruciating 
|8uflfering — the  very  waters  of  bitterness  Overflow-? . 
ing  from  the  heart*s  core ;  and  they  are  wrought  by 
a  convulsion  of  thje  human  mind  and  human  frame^ 
similar  to  that  which  precedes  the  dissolution  of 

|30th. 

*'  The  effect  of  such  sufferiiigs  was  seen  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  little  group  of  honpst  people  that 
stood  in  awfjLil  and  inactive  silence,  without  taking 
^y  measure  to  aspertain  if  yet  a  spark  lingered  iu 
the  apparently  extinguished  ashes.  In  a  few  min? 
ptes,  however,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  trying 
|ill  the  means  we  knew  to  bring  about  a  return  of 
animation,  if  any  yet  remained.  We  carried  the 
bodies  up  stairs,  bdth  apparently  eqpially  lifeless, 
^nd  essayed  over  and  oyier  again  to  awaken  ^the 

?oor  girl  from  a  slumber  that  seemed  endless. 
^  ust  as  we  began  to  despair  of  success,  one  of  the 
v^omen  insisted  she  felt  a  slight  beating  at  the 
)}eart^  vfhich  ^as  actually  found  to  be  dip^  ^si3P« 
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This  infonnation  brought  the  father  to  life  agam. 
He  continued  to  kneel  at  the  bedside,  with  clasped 
hands,  beseeching,  as  it  seemed,  a  blessing  on  the 
exertipijs  of  these  good  people. 

"  Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  life  returned. 
The  young  woman  shuddered,  and  opened  her 
.eyes  upon  the  father,  who  was  still  on  his  knees. 
In  a  moment,  and  before  any  one  thought  of  pre- 
venting it,  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
*  O  !  why  did  you  venture,  out  in  such  a  night  as 
this?'  were  the  first  words  of  the  father. — ^*Ah! 
father,  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  uneasy,'  were 
the  last  words  of  the  unfortunate  daughter.  The 
exertion  was  the  expiring  effort  of  nature.  Slicing 
gradually  from  the  relaxing  arms  of  the  aged 
parent,  who  watched  her  with  wild  and  glazed  eyes, 
she  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  at  the  moment  he 
sunk  on  the  floor.  The  poor  girl,  as  was  after- 
ward discovered,  had  been  sadly  bruised  against 
the  rocks,  and  nothing  could  have  preserved  her 
life  even  a  few  hours  longer. 

"  The  old  man  came  to  himself  again  after  a 

time,  and  was  conveyed,  together  with  the  body 

of  his  daughter,  to  the  home,  where  there  was  now 

no  longer  any  one  to  welcome  the  aged  pilgrim. 

I  saw  him  afteip^vard  occasionally,  dressed  in  a  suit 

of  rusty  black,  which  he  wore  to  the  day  of  his 

death.     He  evidently  remembered,  but  never  spoke 

to  me,  nor  I  l^o  him.    He  seemed  to  associate  me, 

as  if  almost  unconsciously,  with  some  painful  yet 

3* 
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Vague  recollections,  and  ever  after  avoided  me  ai 
inuch  as  possible,  Enduring  life,  without  enjoying 
it,  he  passed  his  reniaining  ye^rs  in  the  solitude  of 
a  home  devoid  of  every  object  of  social  or  kindred 
f^ffection,  or. in  wandering  about,  a  witness  tof  the 
bustje  in  which  he  never  partook,  and  of  human 
faces  for  which  he  felt  no  interest.  Sueh  as  he 
was,  I  never  saw  him  without  feeling  tears  in  my 
eyes,  for  he  was  a  woful  example  of  one  dwelling 
in  a  wilderness  once  peopled  with  objects  of  affeci 
tion,  but  now  a  blank  and  melancholy  waste,  What, 
indeed,  would  become  of  us  in  such  a  situation, 
were  it  not  for  that  sweet  hope  of  hereafter,  to 
which  the  broken  spirit  clirigs  firmly  and  fear, 
Jessly,  and  which,  like  the  light-house  beacon  in  the 
storm,  shines  brighter  and  brighiet  to  the  eyes  of 
the  sailor,  as  he  approaches  the  land  where  his  frail 
bark  is  destined  to  break  asunder,  and  his  soul  an4 
body  to  part  for  ever." 


'  A  DISPOSITION  to  wander  about,  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  or  see  the  world,  seems  to  be  on^  of  the^ 
most  common  characteristics  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Our  own  countrymen  are  per- 
haps more  distinguished  for  this  rambling  propen- 
sity than  any  civilized  people  we  are  acquainted 
^ivith.    Inhabiting,  as  they  do,  a  boundless  conti* 


tient,  without  barriers  to  circumscribe  theirmotions, 
or  neighbours  to- arrest  their  unceasing  progress, 
they  spread  abroacf  in  every  direction,  and  many 
of  them  appear  to  pass  their  whole  lives  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  without  doing  any  thing 
by  the  way,  What  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
they  are  generally  in  so  great  a  hurry,  that  the 
»tage-coaches  on  the  signs  are  almost  all  painted 
as  running  away,  in  order  to  attract  passengers. 

In  such  a  country,  inhabited  by  such  a  people,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  mode  and  means  of 
travelling  would  be  brought  to  the  greatest  possible 
perfection.  Accordingly  the  late  Mr.  Fulton,  by 
Jiis  admirable  genius,  and  still  more  admirable  per- 
severance, after  various  efforts,  succeeded  in  what 
had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
find  thus  became  the  tutelary  genius  of  travellers, 
lam  not  ignorant  that  since  he  made  this  discovery, 
it  has  been  found  out  by  the  investigations  of  vari- 
ous disinterested  persons,  that  it  was  no  discovery 
at  all ;  and  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  nation  of  the 
least  pretensions  in  Europe  that  did  not  invent 
steamboats,  each  before  the  other,  and  every  6ne 
previous  to  Mr,  Fulton,  That  great  and  worthy 
person,  indeed,  seems  likely  to  exhibit  another  ex- 
ample of  the  injustice  of  mankind.  In  Europe 
they  are  laboiuing  to  steal  away  his  reputation; 
and  in  the  very  state  where  he  perfected  his  dis- 
covery, there  are  those  who  would  deprive  his 
children  of  the  profits  of  a  life  of  labour  consum- 
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mated  by  one  of  the  greatest  ^umphs  of  iiuman 
ingenuity.  ^  r 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  steamboats  ate.  certainly 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  rambling  disposition 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  all  probability 
have  increased  the  force  of  the  habit,  by  aflfording 
such  easy  means  of  gratification.  Accordingly, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  particularly 
when  our  commercial  cities  become  irksome,  by 
their  heat  and  noise,  and  offensive  smells,  it  would 
seem  that,  Jike  the  Chinese,  one  half  of  our  people 
live  upon  the  water.  The- city  buck  packs  up  his 
multifarious  wardrobe,  and  hies  him  away  to  the 
Springs,  Lake  George,  Niagara,  and  even  some- 
times storms  the  very  walls  of  Quebec :  the  ladies 
from  the  east  and  south  meet  on  the  bloody  fields 
of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  to  marshal  their  crapes 
and  muslins  in  battle  array,  auid  stare  at  each  other 
like  cats  jn  a  strange  garret :  the  spruce  young 
shopkeeper  begs  his  fortnight's  holyday,  while  his 
weary  master  takes  now  and  then  a  trip  to  Long 
Branch  on  a  Saturday,  and  returns  on  Monday, 
marvellously  refreshed  by  lying  a-ground  a  few 
hours  at  the  motith  of  Shrewsbury  Inlet.  In  short, 
the  whole  world  may  be  seen  at  this  particular 
season,  passing  and  repassing  in  our  steamboats ; 
and  he  who  would  wish  to  study  human  characters 
and  manners,  in  all  their  endless  diversity,  need  only 
sail  about  in  one  of  these  floating  worlds.  Here, 
seated  at  his  ease  in  a  splendid  parlour,  enjoying 
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«B  the  accommodations  of  the  most  convenient  inn, 
|ind  advancing  rapidly  on  bis  way,  without  anxiety 
or  exertion,  he  may  study  at  his  ease  the  vast  and 
varied  book  of  Ufe,  and  note  the  infinite  shades 
3vbicb  nature  ojr  accident  impress  upon  the  human 
jcharacter^ 

When  tired  of  the  sanieness  of  the  town,  or  of 
my  own  company,  I  frequently  put  myself  and 
my  little  pbttmanteau  into  one  of  the  steamboats 
for  Brunswick  or  Poughkeepsie,  and  sometimes 
even  as  far  as  ^-Ibany'.  Here,  aj  leisure  and  un- 
known, I  can  iByatch  the  little  worrying  ants  of  our 
paighty  molehill,  as  they  run  abdut  for  profit  twr  for 
pleasure,  and  note  their  varieties  as  thjey  pass  away, 
jtjLCver  perhaps  to  reti^m.  1  have  just  come  from 
jan  excursion  of  this  kind,  and  am  tempted  to  fill 
the  ren^ainder  of  this  paper  with  some  of  the 
sketches  I  find  in  my  pocketbook,  accompanied  by 
a  few  hasty  reflections,  such  as  occurred  to  me 
pcca^ipnally. 

The  first  group  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
gathered,  as  I  supposed,  around  a  rosy-faced  Ger- 
man, marked  with  the  smallpox,  who  was  exhibit'? 
jng  a  little  musical  box,  which  played  a  number 
of  tunes.  He  was  seated  next  a  pl^in,  good-hu? 
floured  looking  gentlemfiin,  who,  I  shortly  discoverr 
^  ed,  \yas  the  real  object  of  the  popular  attention,  I 
could  hardly  tell  why,  there  being  nothing  particular 
in  his  appearance.  Presently,  however,  I  dis* 
ppvextd,  from  a  whisper  circulatmg  among  th§ 
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group)  that  the  person  who  thus  excited  their  curi- 
osity was  an  ex-monarch,  whom  the  tempests 
which  80  loi\g  desolated  Europe  had  cast  upon 
<pur  shores. 

This  being  the  first  king  I  had  ever  seen  off  the 
stage,  I  honestly  confess  I  felt  some  little  awe, 
and  a  great  deal  more  curiosity,  which  I  was  re-  - 
fiolved  to  gratify,  not  only  by  looking  at  him,  but, 
if  possible,  by  conversing  with  his  majesty,  if  I 
could  muster  sufficient  courage.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find,  that,  though  he  looked  very  muph 
like  .thousands  of  other  people  we  see  every  day, 
still,  the  moment  I  found  put  who  he  was,  I  actu- 
ally began  to  feel  that  mysterious  awe,  which  it  is 
jBaid  overpowers  even  the  hungry  lion  when  he 
approaches  fallen  majesty.  I  fancied  I  could  de- 
tect an  indescribable  expi;ies3ion  of  dignified  supe- 
riority in  his  good-hunjLoured  rouad  face,  and  would 
have  sworn  there  was  something  in  his  njanner  of 
taking  snuff  that  distinguished  him^from  ordinary 
mortals.  One  thing  particularly  ples^sed  me,  and 
this  was  the  amiable  benignity  with  which  he  oc- 
CJfesioas^Uy  oflSered  a  pinch  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
musical  snuff-box.  | 

Seeing  him  ^o  condescending,  I  ventured  to 
brush  up  my  rusty  old  French  a  little,  and  request 
the  like  favour  of  his  majesty;  who  very  politely 
gratified  me,  at  the  same  time  making  an  observa- 
tion which  led  to  a  conversatioor  iw  which  I  dis^ 
ipoyered  that  the  monarch  was  a  person  of  extraqr* 


dinaify  talents,  although  I  can't  just  now  recollect 
any  thing  he  said.  All  I  remember  is,  that  the 
longer  we  talked,  the  more  easy  I  felt  in  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  that  af  last  I  had  particular  occasion  to 
call  to  mmd  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lion. 

Wishing  to  convince  his*  majesty  that  I  was  not 
entirety  ignorant  of  the  ill-breeding  of  monopoli- 
zing a  great  man,  I  rfetired,  under  cover  of  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  reverted  again  to  my  old  amuse- 
ment of  studying  the  company,  iii  other  parts  of 
the'  boat.  The  result  of  my  observations  was  a 
conviction  there  was  no  instinct,  at  least  among  us 
republicans,  that  enables  us  to  detect  a  monarch  in 
disguise.  Hence  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  either 
it  was  necessary  to  be  bom  under  a  king  to  be  able 
to  tell  one  ai  first  sight,  or  that  the  outward  state 
and  circumstance  of  royalty  had  a  vast  deal  to  do 
with  that  mysterious  influence  said  to  accompany 
it  abroad. 

But  it  seems  some  mischievous,  or  mistaken  - 
person,  had  pointed  out  a  little  squab  Englishman, 
with  a  round  face,  red  cheeks,  and  spectacles  over 
a  snub  nose,  as  the  ex-king.  I  had  my  eye  upon 
this  person  before,  and  set  him  down  as  one  of 
t^ose  worthies  who  come  over  to  this  country  to 
compile  a  quarto  of  merchantable  lies  for  the 
London  booksellers.  The  whisper  went  round, 
and  my  worthy  fellow-citizens,  who  don't  mind 
staring  a  little  at  any  thing  odd  or  extraordinary, 
began  to  make  their  approaches  by  degrees,  gradu* 
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ally  gathenng  about,  and  peeping  ov^r  eafeh  othcr^k 
heads  at  the  little  squab  person  in  sfTectacles,  mrho 
seemed  not  a  Uttle  elated  with  this  attention,  which/ 
without  doubt,  he  ascribed  ahlo^thei!  to  his  being 
an  Enghshman.  Several  persons,  after  taking 
what  is  called  a  good  look,  shrugged  up  their 
shoulders  very  significantly,  but  said  nothing,  with 
the  exception  of  aji  hone$t  sailor,  who  swore  very 
emphatically,  that  "  Bob  Stiles,  the  boatdwainV 
mate,  looked  more  like  a  kmg  than'  he." 
.  This  mistake  with  respect  to  the  realy  genuine- 
legitimate  monarch,  came  nigh  causing  another  war 
of  the  succession,  slic^  as  often  take^^  place  whetf 
a  loyal  people  fall  out  and  cut  each  other's  throats^ 
about  choosing  a  master.  The  ^  party  gathered 
about  the  Frenchman  maintaiiied,  with  great  obsti- 
naicy,  that  he  was  the  tr>ie  monarch,  while  die  ad-^ 
herents  of  the  Uttle  Englishman  were  equally 
clamorous  in  support  of  his  right  to  the  vacant 
throne.  In  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  these  two 
pa:rties,  1  was  deputed,  by  some  of  the*  most  moder* 
ate,  as  having  before  had  the  Injnour  of  conversing 
with  his  supposed  ex-'majeBty,  to  ascertain'  the 
truth.  Accordingly  I  ventured  to  approach  him, 
followed  by  the  two  contending  powerar,  atod  to  put' 
the  question,  which,  together  with  the  crowd  that 
backed  me,  seemed  to  alarna  him  exceedingly. 
He  doubtless  supposed,  that,  from  our  hatred  to 
kings,  we  intended  to  toss  him  overboard  the  mo*- 
naent  he  was  convicted  of  royalty,  and  acc<»rdinglj 


Sanitmiik  8t«ft^  iif)»,^ulkd  c^  his  hat,  placed  Kis 
haiKlonhit bearl»  undjaiiaured me;  with  a  low  bow, 
ijot^  he  was  no  king,  Init  a.goodrepuMican  French- 
maB,  who  kept  a  cotifeoti<mary  ^d  sold  ioe-creama 
ia  Phiiadelp^a.  Thisrgros^  mistake  overwhelmed 
both  parties  so  ci(»ii]:detely,  that  by  tacit  agreement 
they  forboi^  Ip  quottbn  his  other  Boajesty,  with 
Ifae  pug  ntmey  who  .enjayed  fais^  supposed  dignity 
duiiiAg  ;th^  :i«st  ^f  the  voyage.  > 

Qbserriiig^hia  n^stenona  personage  occasi<m-» 
<^y  ^^^  blimly  occupied  in  .making  memerandomsy 
I  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  as  a  compiler  of 
MtelSy  OT)  m  ot^r  wdnb,  a  geiuteman  travelling 
for.  the  p«irp0ae«of  makix^  up  a- book  about  our 
couotryi  to  suit^  the  present  English  market,  as  per 
Contract  with  the  Iiondon  bbd^seUer. .  Erery  thing 
he  saw  or  h^Eun^  was  ibrfhwith.  transferred  to  his 
i^^aocaadum^booky  and  deetined  in:  immortality. 
It  happened,  that  a  eouthetn  m»n  and  a  native  of 
New-England  were  bantering  each  other,  as  is 
oufltpmary  with  people  from  different  parts  of  this 
country  when  they  meet.  -The  New^Englander 
iHroughl  out  the  i>ki  stories  of  iron  cages  for  negroosv 
dancing  witboiU  shoes  or  storings  at  assemblies, 
su^  gouijii^'at  electioBis ;  while  Ae-  other  good^hu- 
mojoredly  jtitorted  with  a^  eertain  nuniber  of  dd 
si/oM*  <xmQttmngiW£fifieri  nttfmegs,  wsoden  hams» 
and  bundikig.  It  was  highly  amusittg  to  see  the 
busy  alacrity  iFith'Which  our  taaToiler,  transferred 

all  thejBc  pleasant  tales  into  hii^  magazine  of  facte» 
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where  they  wiH  no.  doubt  nmk^  a  ^feat  figure,  and 
afford  a  new  text;to  the  gendemen  of  thef  QuartMrly 
Review.  At  dinner,  I  noticed  he  neglected  to  poH 
off  his  hat  until  reminded  of  it  by  the  captwir, 
and  used  the  same  knife  and  fork  with  wlueh  be 
was  eating  to  help  his  neighbot&ti.  .His  whole  be- 
haviour, in  lact,  was  thiU;  of  an  Ui^der4ved  norl  of 
half  cockney,  entirely  unacqaamied  with  genteel 
life ;  and  yevi  have  no-  doubt  he  wiU.  set  us  down 
in  his  book  'as  a  vulgar  pec^,,  mA  talk  of  Uie 
superior  politeness- of  his  countrymen/ being  him- 
self so  exquisite  a  jtidge  of  goQd4>iBeding.^  Stxee 
making  ^e  sketch,  I  ha^ebeeii  H|tfBimQd.that  th^ 
person  just  described  ia  the  identkal  wdter  of  a 
despriptitifn  of  New*York,  lately  noticed  in. one  of 
our  public  papers,  and  particularly  distinguish^ 
lor  its  good^wonoured  misrepi^cMintatiolis. 

The  next  person  that  happened  to  fall  under 'my 
observation,  was  one  of  those  wandering  Polish 
pedlars,  who^  among  the  light  floating  things  wafted 
to  our  shcHres  by  the  great  tide  of.  emigration,  had 
come  to  seek  his  fortune- with  a  }ittle  box  of  silver 
watches,  as  tb^  aa^  called  by  courtesy.  These  he 
praised  to  the  skies,  at  the  same  time  that  he  foiiiui 
fault  .with  every  thing  else^  i^  a  sort  of  half  s^lik^ 
<^y.  Hehadbe^,  he^id^  in  Paris, London, and 
in  all  the  famous  c;ities  of  the><dd  wovkt,  where  his 
watches  were  bought  with  the  gxeatest  aviditf,  by 
people  of  the  first  rank,  ard  nrach  genieekr  dum 
anybody  he  had  met  with  in-^is  country.    He 


Mwr  saw  ftuch  people,  for  his  part;  jiot  a  soul 
would  buy  his  watches^  though  the  best  in  the 
we^  an^  ^ered  at  half  their  vajue.  All  tl^s 
time.he  wasi  suxioundod-by  a  knot  of  mischievous 
persons,  who  bantered  loid  worried  him  until  at  last 
he  shut  up  his  liltte  box^^and  exclaimed  to  himself 
as  he  turned  away,  ynih  a  look  of  utter  despair — 
**  The  Yankees  zxe  Bfy  euiuiing !" 

Tuminc  to  an<Hher- quarter,  I  -chanced  to  en* 
counts  a  little  lad,  ^o,  s^king  me  in  a  foreign 
accent  some  questicms,  which;  indicated  ^hat  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  place  where  he  was  going, 
I  was  tempted  to  make  juse  of  the  privilege  of  my 
country  by  que$ti<^ng  him  in  turn.  There  was 
something  pec^iar  in  his  manners,  appearance^  and 
history.  .Tbe&csf  were  strikingly  msuily  and  inde* 
pendent;  the  second  consisted  of  a  fair  qomplex* 
ion,  li^  b}tte  eyes,  and  flaxetthair,  curling  about 
his  forebc^ad*;  atnl  die  last  was  as  follows : 

Though  not  quite  fifteen  yeiyrs  old,  and  very 
aanall  of  his  -age,  he  hade  left  his  nativie  country, 
Holland,  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  which  time  he 
had  learned  our  langus^  very  correctly.  It  seems 
tfttt  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Albany,  with  a 
quantity  ef  cheap  artiides  of  various  kinds  he. had 
brought  ov^  with  him  from  Holland.  Was  he 
ever  in  Albany  ?  No. — ^Did  he  know  anybody 
there  ?  No.-^He  was  goipg,  it  seems,  by  himself, 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  a, strange  lahd,. among  stran- 
gsif^  confident  in  bis, own  skill,- or,  maybe,  relying 
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TO  LAtrHCE3X)Ts  LANOATAF^F,  88Q. 

"SiRj  > 

^'  I  am,  or  I  was,  not  long  sinoe^  the  reigning 
belle  of  our  village,  whicb  is  a  place  o£.some  note, 
lying  on  the  great  road  from  Bostqn  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  distinction,  in  the  days  of  my 
yanity,  I  concluded  fairly  entitled  me  to  a  husband, 
who  could  afford  me  a  carriage,  and  a  three-story 
house,  witihabrick  front  al^  least. ;  Inking  thus 
forward  to  a  match  a  little  out  of  the  conamoa  way^ 
I  refused  aereral  youiig  fellows  of  gpod  credit  and 
reputation,  because  they  would  not  furnish  me 
with  these  essential  conveniences.  Indeed,  as 
none  of  the  native  village  beaux  could  afford  these 
necessary  appendages  to  a  modem  KoatriimoBid  es^ 
tablishment,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  young 
city  bucks  and  gentlemen  traveUers»  who  some^ 
times  rode  ov^  to  spend  a  Sunday,  or  8to{^d 
occasionally  in  their  journeys  from  one  great  city 
to  another.  >  These  distoguished  strangers  are  sure 
to  cut  oiit  our  poor  little  domestic  beauxj  who 
always  falIintotheback<>grouiid  on  ^uch  occasions. 

"  The  first  of  these,  visiters  that  seemed  Worthy 
of  my  particular  attenticm^  mseis  a  young  fellow 
who  always  came  ever  in  a  dashifig  gig^  vnth  gilt^ 
harness,  and  a  coal  of  mnumerable  capes  hanging 
over  the  back  of  fais  vehide. .  J  dont  know  whether 
-he  had  ever  fought  a  duel.or  not,  but  he  was  cer* 
tainly  a  youth  of  great  pourage,  or  lie  never  would 


hK¥e  ventured  his  nack  in  such  a  ticUiah  n^hine, 
which  wad  at  least  twelve  feet  high.  . 
,  ^\  As  tUs  atrnnger  supported  such  a  fitakionable 
equipage^  and  spent  a  deal  of  money  at  the  tarep^ 
we^.  ali.  set  oureape  at  him ;  and,  as  usual^  I  bore 
tile-  belle,  so  that  in  a  litde  time  I  began  to  look 
fbrwaid  to  the  great  object  of  my  Trashes,  a  car* 
liage  and  a  ^eewstory  hoas^*  Before  this  happen* 
•d>  hoWeFer,JI  wetitto  New* York  to  buy  a  white 
wtin  gown,  whicby  Between  oursekes,  1  intended  for 
my  weddingKlress.  My  very  ink  turns  red  while 
I  infonn  yoo,  sir,  that  in  one  of  :the  Very  first  shops 
I  entered,  these  I'saw  my  elegant  tao^em  boMi, 
measmuig  out  a  yaid  of.  libahd  to  a  lady's  Awaiting 
maid,  and  bowing  and  smirking  behjiod  the  counter 
just  like  a  monkey.  I  left  the  place  as  fast  as  I 
conld,  and  instead  of  a  satin  gown,  purchased  a 
handsome  Bible  for  my  atmt  Barbara;  I  imme* 
diately^  reigned  all  my  title  to  the  gentleman,  a|Ki 
turned  him  over  to  a  young  friend,  who,  haTing  few 
pretensions,  is  quite  happy  to  patromse  my  dis- 
carded beau.  ' 

**  The  next  visiter  that  attracted  my  particulax: 
nidtice^  was  a  young  fellow  who  made  his  rfirst  i^ 
pearance  in  a  cunicl^,  with  a  servant  behind  it, 
dressed*  in  leather  smallclothes.  He  was  given 
OQHt  as  tlie  sole  agent  of  a  great  riband-weavej?  in 
the  city  of  Coventry,  and  nobody  doubted  either: 
his  wealth  or  his  consequence ;  for,  he  not  only 
abused  the  waiDers  at  the:  tavern^  biit  sometimes 
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There's  a  noue  at  the  doox^-^'tie  the  £(imter  is  eomd^ 
,  She  runs  to  the  door,  but  BO  Hunter  is  itoe — 
'Tis  hisdog,  who  throng^  snow-driltBhae  found  hie  way  booMf 
While  his  master  is  freezing,  God  only  knows  wheie« 

He  looke  in  the  wifb*s  face,  he  runs  to  the  door, 

And  wistfully  whining  in  accents  of  wo, 
Invites  her  to  follow,  while  he  tracks  before-** 

She  wishes  to  follow,  yet  trembiee  to  gO; 

But  perhaps  'tis  not  for,  and  there's  time  yet  to  save 
The  poor  wand'ring  pflgrim  that's  lost  in  tiie  hiUs^ 

Por  a  lover,  a  mistress  such  perils  wocdd  bmve, 
Shall  a  wifo  then  decline  what  a  mistress  folfist 

They  have  brar'd  the  dailL  night,  and  the  keen  peltiiig  wmd  $ 
Gold,  cold'  blew  the  blast,  and  the  snow  fell  amsiii, 

But  none  know  if  the  Hunter  diey  ever  did  find, 
Nor  wife,  dog,  or  Hunter,  e'er  came  home  again. 

The  hut  is  deserted,  yet  none  e^er  ask  yfkif 

For  few  ever  visit  tiiat  valley  so  lone ; 
And  those  who  foay  chance  the  k^g  ruin  to  tipjf 

Think  its  tenants  are  all  to  the  west  coantiy  gone. 

But  one  day  or  othier,  when  years  are  past  by, 
Some  Huntsman  may  traverse  that  monntain  so^hreitf« 

And  shrinking  with  horror,  perchance  wifi  descfy 
Three  dkeletons  whitening  some  precipice  near. 

Ai|d  ponder,  as  sadly  he  leans  oh  his  gun. 
And  feels  his  hair  bristle  w^  horrible  fear, 

What  ruffian,  or  wild  beast,  this  foul  deed  has  Ame, 
Then  torn  hhn  away*  and  pursue  the  w3d  deer« 
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FROM  MY  ELBOW  CHAIB. 

That  every  age  is,  as  it  were,  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  preceding  one,  and  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  hjuman  race  is  making  a  grad- 
ual advance  ^o  a  state  of  comparative  perfectibil- 
ity in  knowledge  and  virtue,  I  think  cannot  be 
doubted  by  an  accurate  observer  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  The  daily  discoveries  in  science ; 
the  vast  improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  the 
immense  nmnber  of  societies  for  disgeminating  re- 
ligion, and  bettering  the  morals  of  the  race  of  man<- 
kind — and,  above  all,  the  prodigious  advances  made 
of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  educating  children, 
cannot  fail  in  due  time  of  producing  that  great 
consummation  denominated  the  Millennium. 

The  present  age  is,  however,  most  particularly 
distinguished  for  the  singular  improvement  mado 
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in  the  mode  of  instruction  generally  pursued  among 
jcivilized  nations,  which,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  somewhere  about  six  thousand  years  in  prac- 
tice, was,  it  is  pretty  well  demonstrated,  founded 
in  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
faculties,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  deyeloping 
themselves.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  march 
of  the  world  in  arts,  science,  and  general  knowl- 
edge, we  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  natural 
and  innate  vigour  of  the  human  mindf  which  was 
^enabled  to  make  so  great  a  progress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  such  a  pre- 
posterous system  of  education.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  people  continued  so  long  in  comparative 
ignorance,  but  that  they  acquired  so  much  under 
so  many  disadvantages. 

In  contrasting  the  systems  pursued  by  the  wor- 
thy Thomas  Dilworth,  once  of  renowned  memory, 
but  now  of  no  memory  ^t  all,  and  his  equally  wor? 
thy  successors  down  to  the  present  time,  with  that 
of  Messrs.  Pestaiozzi,  and  the  heads  of  the  new 
school,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  radical  and  fundamental  difference.  The 
former  began  with  teaching  children  the  simpJe 
elements,  and  so  proceeded,  step  by  step,  from  let- 
ters to  syllables,  from  syllables  to  words,  and  from 
words  to  sentences.  It  was  supposed,  with  what 
a  mistaken  simplicity  I  shall  demonstrate  in  the 
sequel,  that  this  slow,  gradual,  and  laborious  method 
q{  imbibing  the  first  principles  of  education,  was 
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best  adapted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  menoioryy 
as  well  as  the  diseiplining  and  maturing  of  those 
faculties  which  in  their  combined  operation  consti- 
tute what  is  called  human  reason.  Experience 
had  taught  them,  that  the  greater  the  difficulty  in 
mddng  an  acquisition,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
properly  valued  and  properly  used — and  that  things 
easily  learned  are  as  easily  forgotten.  But  ex- 
perience is  only  an  infallible  guide  to  a  certain 
point;  it  can  tell  us  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  past  discoveries  and  alterations ;  but  it 
IS  no  prophet  to  disclose  those  hidden  sources  of 
improvement  which  lie  dormant  in  the  womb  of 
liie  future,  until  some  chosen  genius  wakes  them 
into  life  and  usefulness. 

Such  a  chosen  genius  was  at  last  found,  who 
completely  exposed  the  folly  of  the  idea  of  a  grad- 
ual development  of  the  youthful  faculties,  and 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  human  mind  was  of 
the  nature  of  an  anti-climax;  consequently,  the 
proper  method  of  cultivating  it  was  to  teach  the 
lugher  branches  first,  by  which  means,  from  a 
natural  effect  bf  mental  gravity,  the  mind  would 
descend  with  a  most  agreeable  facility  down  into 
the  region  of  the  simple  elements.  It  was  argued, 
and  the  position  was  certainly  impregnable,  that 
ifdi  child  could  be  brought  to  comprehend  a  word, 
it  must  of  necessity  also  comprehend  the  syllables 
and  letters  which  compQ«ed  it,  and  consequently 
ff  the  word  were  taught  first,  it  would  be  quite  \xt^ 
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necessary  to  descend  to  the  labour  and  wanton 
waste  of  time,  consumed  in  the  acquisition  of  \h§ 
aforesaid  elements.  In  short,  the  axiom  was  al« 
most  self-evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
included  a  knowledge  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  only 
doubt  remaining  was  with  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  a  child  comprehending  that  whole  without  be* 
ing  first  initiated  into  a  perception  of  the  minor 
parts. 

It  was  on  this  ground  objected  to  this  admirably 
system,  that  it  was  tasking  the  youthful  mind  be- 
yond its  strength,  by  thus  rendering  a  preiTiature 
exertion  of  the  faculties  necessary,  at  a  period 
when  such  exertion  was  calculated  to  weaken,  if 
not  destroy,  its  elasticity.  It  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, they  maintained,  that  the  intellects  of  a  child 
could  all  at  once  expand  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
pombination,  without  first  being  made  to  under-t 
stand  the  constituent  parts ;  and,  consequently^  to 
teach  in  this  preposterous  manner  was  to  make  a 
parrot  of  a  child,  by  causing  it  merely  to  repeat 
sounds  it  did  not  understimd. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant truths  are  elicited  by  opposition.  Invents 
ors  are  almost  always  obliged  to  task  their  minds 
for  arguments  to  meet  the  objections  of  their  oppo^ 
nents,  who  thus  not  unfrequently  lead  them  into 
the  true  methods  of  perfecting  a  discovery  which 
was  at  first  incomplete.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
th^  last  and  greatest  improvement  in  the  system  of 


education  in  this  country^  was  suggested  by  the 
CB,yi\s  of  these  en£mies  to  the  progress  of  mental 
improvement.  Accordingly,  to  these  objections  it 
was  triuniphantly  replied,  that,' if  the  infant  mind 
was  too  weak  to  comprehend  the  abstract  *idea  of 
the  whole  of  any  thing  without  first  becoming  ac» 
quainted  with  its  parts,  this  objection  could  not. 
apply  to  the  thing  itself.  As  the  senses  were  the 
medium  of  all  our  knowledge,  to  present  to  the 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  finger-e'nds  of  the  scholar, 
the  very  thing  itself,  instead  of  puzzling  his  brain 
with  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  definition,  which 
at  best  conveyed  nothing  more  than  an  idea,  was 
necessarily  the  best  and  shortest  way  of  enabling 
him  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
properties. 

Accprdingly,  all  appeals  to  the  understanding, 
except  throtigh  the  medium  of  the  senses,  were 
very  properly  discarded  in  the  seminaries  where 
this  improved  system  was  adopted.  Instead  of  the 
slow,  one  might  say  endless  progression,  by  which 
the  youthful  mind  had  hitherto  gained  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of '  knowledge,  and  in  which  the 
blooming  spring  time  of  life  was  entirely  consu- 
med, they  were  now  conducted,  by  a  short  cut,  as 
it  were,  into  the  very  arcanum  of  the  temple  itself. 
And  this,  too,  was  attained  without  study  or  reflec-» 
tion.  Without  the  labour  of  investigation,  they 
became  as  wise  as  their  teadiers  themselves  ;  and 
like  the  sportive  birds,  that  neither  toiled  or  spun, 
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were  airayed  in  the  bright  mantle  of  scholarship 
without  the  degrading  necessity  of  intellectual 
labour.  The  fair  forms  of  science  and  of  knowl- 
edge were  presented  naked  before  them,  instead 
of  being  enveloped  in  the  gorgeous  mantle,  ef 
words;  and  they  had  only  to  open  their  eyes,  to 
see  and  comprehend,  Th^  teacher  was  the  de* 
pository  of  all  knowledge,  and  nature  was  his  book. 
He  walked  fo;rth  with  his  pupils  into  the^fields  and 
the  woods — he  introduced  them  to  the  acquaintance 
of  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate.  The  earth, 
the  skies,  the  whole  imiverse,  was  as  a  map,  for 
the  study  of  the  lively  candidate  for  knowledge, 
who  thus  gathered  his  infonnatipn  from  the  foun- 
tain-rbead,  and  embraced  the  substance,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  shadow,  of  knowledge. 
/An  acorn  was  a  subject  for  a  lecture  on  that 
mysterious  power  of  reproduction,  which  ordains 
with  all  the  certainty  of  fate — that  the  acorn,  and 
the  acorn  alone,  shall  produce  the  oak — while  the 
smallest  insect  afforded  an  example  of  that  still 
more  mysterious  organization  of  matter,  which 
gives  motion,  life,  and  consciousness  to  those  ele- 
ments, which,  in  their  sin^ple  state,  are  destitute  of 
either.  Every  object  in  nature,  in  short,  afforded 
the  subject  of  a  lecture,  and  it  was  only  for  the 
pupil  to  ask  questions,  instead  of  stupifying  him- 
self with  books,  to  beoome  as  wise  as  his  teacher. 
This  was  truly  delightful ;  but  it  was  discovered 
in  a  little  tim?,  that  there  was  a  species  of  knowl* 


y  edge,  a  class  of  ideas,  and  a  mode  of  ratiocination, 
sdtogether  independent  of  mere  matter,  and  into 
which  the  mind  could  nof  be  conducted  through 
the  avenue  of  mere  sensible  objects.  This  diffi- 
culty led  to  the  discovery  of  what  may  be  called 
the  climax  of  the'  perfectibility  of  this  exquisite 
system.  It  produced  the  Grammatical  Mirror  and 
the  Grammatical  Bar ;  and  no  doubt  will  lead  to 
the  inventioji  of  a  series  of  machinery,  combining 
matter,  mcrtion,  and  allegory,  or  hieroglyphic  ;  and 
equally  calculated  to  instruct  our  youth,  not  only  ia 
the  comprehension  of  mere  sensible  objects,  but 
idso  to  initiate  them  into  all  the  abstruse  subtleties 
of  the  most  involved  metaphysical  discussions. 

I  confess  I  had  seen  occasional  notices  of  these 
leztraordinary  machines  in  the  public  newspapers, 
but  considered  them  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  dis» 
covery  of  perpetual  motion,  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  inventors  as  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  quack 
4octor  to-  skill  in  medicine,  or  a  politician  to 
Jionesty.  It  was  not  until  last  Saturday,  when  I 
received  the  following  extraordinary  letter,  that  I 
became  convinced  of  the  utility  of  these  astonish- 
judg  inventions,  I  determined  to  lose  not  a  moment 
in  giving  them  a  proper  introduction  to  our  readers. 
Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  present  number  is 
published  two  days  earlier  than  it  was  originally 
contemplated,  in  order  to  give  the  world  the  full 
benefit  of  these  blessed  conti^vances  as  early  as 
possible.    Jt  IS  incredible  what  benefits  may  r^suIt 
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from  them  to  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  to 
b^nk-directors,  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  itiner- 
ant ministers  of  ^e  gospel,  whose  early  education 
tas  been  neglected.  Not  to  keep- the  reader  wait- 
ing any  longer,  1  transcribe  the  letter  which  gave 
rise  to  these  speculations,  premising  that  I  haye 
not  altered  a  single  word,  or  corrected  ^singb 
grammatical  error, 

'  -  ■  . 

TO    LAUNCfSLOT    LANOfiTAFF,    BBQ,  ' 

"Sir, 

-"  Understanding  your  paper  has  a  great  circuUi- 
Jion,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country,  I  have  chosen  it  as  the  medium  for 
doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  certain  teachers. of 
grammar^  and  chirpgiraphy,  and  tachygraphy — cbmr 
monly  called  writing-masters,  Thp  world  is  not 
sufficiently  ^warie  of  the  wonderful  utility  of  their 
^ewlyT^ispoyereijd  meJ:hods,  notwithstanding  the  €Xr 
traordinary  care  taken  to  set  forth  their  merits^,  in 
newspapers  and  handbill^;  and  the  consequence  is^ 
that  our  children,  as  well  as  many  grown-up  peri- 
sons,  contpue  to  waste  their  time  in  vain  attempts 
to  learn  gramixiar  and  chirpgraphy  by  Xhe  old  ex- 
ploded method*,'  whereas,  were  they  only  to  resort 
to  the  new,  th^y  might  master  the  former  in  sixty 
hours,  ^nd  the  latter  in  three  lessons, 

"  As  this  is  an  incredulous  world,  and  apt  to  dis* 
pjredit  every  novelty,  I  shall  be  very  particular  in 
{he  46tail8  of  my  own  case,  for  the  puifubae  of 


pitting  down  all  opposition,  by  a  plain  statejoienl 
of , facts.'  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  young  fellows  that  pass  for  blockheads 
at  school,  principally  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
present  prevailing  mode  of  teachings  I  had  mnch 
ado  in  learning  to  read,  and  after  two  years  un-" 
wearied  application,  managed  to  compose  a  sort  of 
hierc^Iyphics,  which  jnigbt  be  mistaken  for  wri- 
ting by  near-sighted  people,  by  means  of  being 
knocked  over  the  knuckles  half  a  dozen  times  of 
a. morning.  As  to  spelling,  that  was  out  of  the 
question ;  for  I  was^  so  taken  up  with  forming  my 
letters,  that  I  had  no  time  to  Mtend  to  any  thing 
else.  Thisy  I  understood,  was  altogether  owing  to 
my  not  being  taught  by  the  analytical  mode,  which 
has  lately  been  adopted  with  such  wonderful  sue- 
cess.  But,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  blame  was  all 
laid  to  my  door-rthe  boys  called  me  diwce — ^the 
teacher  rapped  note  /.over  the  knuckles — ^d  my 
poor  father  and  mother  began  to  thiilk  of  putting 
me  out  to  a  trade  inst^ead  of  making  me  a  lawyer, 
as  they  all  albng  intended. 

"  But  my  chirographical  difficulties,  were  nothing, 
compared  to  my  gpammatical  miseries ;  which  were 
of  so  aggravated  a  nature,^  that  I  actually  Came 
near  to  resolve  myself  into  an  interjection,  and 
exhale  in  a  sigh.  I  went  three  tinaes  through 
Murray's  Grammar,  which  I  learned  every  word 
by  heart,  until  I  could  actually  repeat  it  in  my 
sleep ;  and  yet  I  solekxmly  declaim  to  you^  that  the 


Utmost  I  could  do  was  to  distinguish  the  singulaf 
from  the  plural,  and  the  masculine  from  the  fera«r 
inine  gender.  You  would  scarcely  believe,  bom 
diis  letter,  what  work  I  made  with  Syntax,  and 
how  I  jumbled  the  moods  and  tenses  together,  to 
fhe  utier  confounding  both  of  sense  and  grammar/ 
Though  I  could  decline  tiie  nouns  and  eonjugatef 
the  verbs  as  set  down  in  the  book,  I  could  never/ 
for  the  soul  of  me,  apply  these  rules  anywhere' 
else.  One  day  my  master  got  out  of  patience^ 
fell  mto  the  imperative  mood,  gave  me  a'  great 
Knock  on  the  head  with  a  madiogany  ruler,  and 
sent  me  home  bleeding,  with  his  best  complin 
ments,  and  a  particular  request  never  to  see  my 
face  again.  This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my 
education ;  I  went  to  school  no  more.  My  father 
desired  me  to  make  choice  of  some  handicraft 
trade  to  learn;  but  I  delayed  from  time  to  time, 
tmder  pretence  of  not  being  able  to  make  the  se- 
lection ;  for  I  had  a  sort  of  innate  consciousness 
Oxdit  nature  intended  me  for  one  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. 

"  By  great  good  luck,- before  I  could  bring  my 
^nd  to  a  decision  on  the  matter  just  mentioned, 
my  father  happened  to  see  the  advertisement  de- 
tailing the  extraordinary  properties  of  a  certain 
newly-invented  machine  for  teaching  grammar  in 
sixty  hours.  He  was  excessively  pleased  with  the 
notion  set  forth  by  the  ingenious  inventors,  ^  of  em- 
|doying  the  perceptive  faculties-  in  conve;^^  to 
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the  mind  the  whys  and  the  wherefores/  together 
with  the  happy  plan  for  banishing  those  'arbitrary 
symbols,'  vulgarly  called  letters,  which  ought  not 
to  be  tplerated  in  this  republican  country,  where  ' 
^  arbitrary  power  is  disclaimed ;  and  more  par^ 
ticularly  because,  although  they  pretend  to  convey 
ideas  to  the  mind,  they  '  are  not  the  resemblances 
of  ideas' — confound  &e  impostors  !*• — ^they  were  ^ 
cause  of  my  passing  for  a  blockhead  so  long,  as  I 
soon  afterward  discovered.  In  short,  my  father 
was  unutterably  delighted  to  learn  from  these  ad- 
vertisements,  tfaat.there  was  actually  in  New-Ytxrli 
a  machine  'which  exhibited  a  manifest representa^ 
tion  of  all  parts  of  the  hun^uin  speech — ^which  im* 
parted  information  more  expeditiously  than  words 
— ^which  presented  an  i^xact  imitation  of  the  agent 
with  its  cases— of  the  object  with  its  passions — of 
the  substaiitive  with  it»  ge^ers — and  of  the  action 
with  its  manners  and  its  times.'  For  my  part,  I 
neither  believed  a  word  of  all  this,  lior  could  I 
comprehend  how  the  genders  could  be  represented 
in  a  mirror,  as  tins  machine  was  called,  in  any 
tolerably  reputable  manner. 

"  However,  my  .father  was  resolved  to  try  what 
virtue  there  was  in  machinery,  and  forthwith  gal* 
knted  me  off  to  this  wonderful  mirror — ^and  won- 
deiful  it  was,  I  do  assure  yon.  ^  It  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  show-box,  where  you  see  every  thing  in  a  min* 
ufe,  and  travel  over  the  whole  world  in  less  than  a 
ififittet  oi  m  bwir.    The  jmndpal  difference  be^ 
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tween  them  was,  that  you  could  see  all  the  wond6r^ 
of  the  show-box  for  sixpence,  whereas  a  peep  inttf 
the  wonderfeil-  looking-glass  was  rather  more  ex-? 
pensiye/ 

"  My  father  vfcXM  have  ihe  tafc6  a^  lesson  hnme«« 
diately,  justly  considering  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  completing  my  education.  So  the.  show- 
man, I  beg  pardon,  the  lecturer,  put  his  machinery 
in  motion.  The  different  parts  of  speech  being 
the  elemientd  of  the  science  of  grammar,  as'  he 
justly  observed,  .he-first  passefd  them  in  ^C66sdt)n 
before  the  looking-glass,  like  the  shades  of  Ban- 
quo's  race.  First  came  the  little  articles,  which 
the  lecturer  observed  were  so  difficult  to  represent 
by  any  substance,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  *  arbitrary  symbols'  of  tetters  to  dfesScribd  ihISm, 
Then  eione  forth  tW'o  figures,  inale  and  female,  the 
former  of  which,  in  passing  before  the  mirror, 
made  a  bow,  and*  the  latter  a^  cotrte^y.  They 
stopped  jtKrt  in  the  middle.-  *  These  noW,'  quoth 
the  lecturer,  *  are. what  we  call  substantives,  be^ 
cause  they  are  made  of  substance — ^now  for  the 
adjective.  It  is  only  to  ask  the  question,  "  What 
feoft  of -people  are  these,"  and  the  adjective  pops  in 
upon  us  wtthbut  being  called — it  is  a  good  nftm,  i 
virtuous  woman — a  bad  mah,  or  a  v^^brthless  Wo- 
man.  You  see  the  quality  of  the  substantive  is 
thus  clearly  defined.^  He  then  proceeded  to  illus- 
trate; by  exhibiting  the  distincti^  between  the 
flHisculine^and  feminine,  gender ;  «ad  dismissed  th^ 
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fabstantiyes  by  putting  them  through  the  tenses, 
ending  with  the  paot. 

"Afterward  he  called  them  before  jlhe  g^sonce 
more,  to  assist  in  giving  another  'n^anifest  repre- 
sentation of  all  parts  of  speech.' — ^  You  see,  sir, 
Jthey  now  stand  perfectly  still — they  ai;e,  then,  mere 
Bimpjje  substances — incapable  of  action  or  passion, 
writil  I  give  the  wor4-?— walk' — cried,  he^  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone,  and  presently  the  figures  moved. 
*  See' — continued  our  lecturer — *  they  walk — ^walk 
is  the  verb.  gentlemen,-'tis  as  plain  as  day-none 
x>f  your  letters,  your  arbitrary  symbols  for  me..' 
After  this  he  proceeded  to  exhibit  more  *  manifest 
representations  of  all  the  parts  of  speech;'  together 
^ith  their  srarious  attributes.  I  should  tire  you 
were  }.  tQ  particularism^  ^hem  all,  and  will/therefore 
x>nly  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable* 

"  There  was  a  Verb  active,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
fellow  dressed  in  a  fireman^s  cap,  and  running 
about  apparently  crying  fire,  and  miaking  the  most 
furious  gesticulations.  Next  appeared  a  passive 
irerb,  sitting  demurely  in  a  comer,  as  it  were,  con- 
templating the  bustling  little  fellow  in  the  fire- 
man's cap,  and  occasionally .  wringing  her  hands, 
as  if  i|t  9vas  all  over  with  her,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  any  further  exertions.  The  verb  neuter  was 
personified  by  a  New-York  politician,  standing 
aloof  at  an  ejection,  tO;  see  which  party  was  likely 
to  carry  the  day.  After  this  trio  bad  passed  before 
(hp  mirror,  I  tpol^  the  liberty  to  remark,  that,  as  bQ 
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had  a  little  before  given  '  a  manifest,  representa- 
tion' of  the  part  of  speech  called  a  substantive,  by 
a  human  figure,  it  seemed  rather  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  confusion  of  ideas,  to  make  human  figur^i^ 
the  manifest  representation  of  the  parts  of  speech 
called  verbs  also.  The  lecturer  easily  satisfied 
me  by  saying,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  *  ar- 
bitrary symbols'  called  letters,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort,  altogether  to  sensible  objects-^arid  as  men 
and  vromen  were  the  most  sensible  objects  he  was 
acquainted  with,  he  preferred  them  to  ^11  others. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  other  illustrations.  The 
copulative  conjunction  was  represented  by  a  little 
man  in  black,  with  a  band  like  a  parson,  which  our 
lecturer  pronounced  the  happiest  '  manifest  repre- 
Bentation*  of  a  part  of  speech  he  had  ever  seen — 
'  because,'  said  he,  '  as  the  conjunction  unites  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence,  so  does  the  parson 
bring  together  the  different  sexes,. thereby  produ- 
eing  the  identical  part  of  apeech  we  are  now  con- 
eidering.'  I  asked  him  how  he  managed  with  the 
disjunctive  conjunction — when  he  produced  and 
held  before  the  glass,  with  infinite  self-compla- 
cency, a  view  of  Doctors*  Comrnhns^  where  he  in- 
formed us  divorces  were  obtained  in  England. 
The  last  'manifest  representation'  of  a  part  of 
^8peech  was  a  personage  somewhat  resembling  a 
Shaking  Quaker,  who,  as  he  passed  before  the 
mirror,  threw  up  his  eyes,  sighed  ever  and  anon 
reiy  deeply,  imd  at  length  exclaimed '  Ah  me  f 


^  Ah  P  cried  our  brisk  lecturer,  'that  is  my  Uttle  in- 
teijection,  and  with  him  we  will  conclude  our  first 
lecture.' 

"  He  then  dismissed  us,  after  appointing  a  time 
for  a  second  lecture.  For  my  part,  I  may  safely 
say,  that  ©ow  for  the  first  tinae  had  I  any  distinct 
perception  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech.  -  My  com- 
prehension became  all  at  once  enlarged  to  the  re- 
ception of  this  crooked  and  comphcated  science, 
and  I  actually  felt  as  if  I  could  compose  a  gram- 
njar  out  of  hand.  But  I  haye  already  extended 
my  conmiunication  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
and  must  content  myself  with  telling  you  that  in 
sixty  hours  I  became  a  complete  proficient  in  the  ■ 
occult  mysteries  of  grammar,  in  proof  of  which  I 
adduce  this  letter,  which  I  beg  you  will  lay  before 
the  world  as  soon  as  possible,  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  by  the  young  gentlemen  who,  like  me»  leamqd 
^eir  granunar  without  understanding  it. 

I  am,  Mr.  Langstaff, 

^*  Your  friend  and  servant, 

^'  Jedediah  Goshawk. 

"  P.  S. — I  am  now  studying  Friench,  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  teaches  it  in  six  lessons,  provided  he 
is  paid  beforehand.'' 
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THE  OLD  FERRY-HOUSE. 

£tbry  one  is  acquainted  with  the  little  oldfash- 
ioned  house  in  Broad-street,  on  the  right  hand  side 
coming  up  from  the  river,  which  was  formerly  the 
Ferry-jfifou^c,  where  people  ^nbarked  for,  and 
landed  from,  the  opposite  shores.  It  is  a  two-story 
structure,  built  with  Holland  bricks,  covered  with 
Holland  tiles,  and  exhibiting  the  oldiiashioned 
Dutch  taste  in  every  part.  The  end  is  turned  to- 
wards the  £{treet,  and  the  roof  is  sufficiently  steep 
to  turn  the  rain,  it  having  probably  occurred  to  the 
simple  folks  of  those  days,  that  this  was  the  princi- 
pal use  of  having  a  roof  at  all.  Some  years  ago,  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  little  sheet-iron  boat 
perched  on  the  sharp  pinnacle  of  this  (dd  building, 
and  veering  about  in  the  wind  like  a  trusty  weath- 
er-cock ;  but  t)iis  is  now  taken  down,  nor  can  I 
learn  what  has  •  become .  of  the  venerable  relic, 
which,  to  my  shame  I  confess,  I  should  value  were 
it  my  possessive,  almost  as  highly  as  a  Babylonian 
brick,  or  even  the  head  of  Memnon,  lately  so  gal- 
lantly cut  off  by  the  /amous  modern  travelling 
Quixote  M.  Belzoni. 

It  was  here  the  people  of  the  country  round 

were,  some  century  or  more  ago,  in  the  habit  of 

*  coming  to  land  with  their  marketing ;  and  here  they 
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were  accustomed  to  wait  till  the  boats  were  ready 
to  carry  them  over  again.  At  the  time  referred  to^ 
^om  Corlaer's  Hook  to  the  point  of  the  Battery,  was 
a  naked  beach  of  sand,  with  here,  aiid  there  a  little 
r  projecting  point  of  rocks;  and  the  space  between 
)  Broad-street  and  the  East  river  presented  a  few 
detached  houses,  dispersed  at  intervals,  aiid  sur- 
rounded by  little  gardens.  The  name  of  Cherry- 
street  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  laid  out  through  a  large  public  garden, 
in  which  was  the  only  bowling-green  in  the  city ; 
and  where,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  the  wealthy 
people,  who  could  afford  to  be  idle  a  few  hours  in 
a  week,  resorted  to  play  at  bowls,  or  look  on  and 
smoke  their  pipes.  Beyond  this  lay  the  meadow 
of  Wolfert  Webbers,  of  whom  nothing,  I  believe, 
is  known  but  his  name. 

More  than  erne. hundred,  and  twenty  years  ago, 
the  little  old  Ferry-House  I  have  just  been  de- 
scribing ^as  the  scene  of  an  event  which  is  rela- 
ted in  an  old  diary  of  one  of  the  Cockloft  family, 
still  preserved  at  the  hall  with  pious  care  by  his 
worthy  descendants.  This  old  gentleman,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  family,  was  somewhat  of  a  humour- 
ist, although  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  learning,  and  a  more  thsai  ordinary  degree 
of  common  sense  ;  for,  after  all,  I  beUeve  it  will  be 
^ound  in  general,  that  those  we  denominate  himiour- 
ists  are  for  the  most  part  people  who  choose  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  in  defiance  of  the  ca- 
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prices  of  fashion  or  the  changes  of  maimers.  He 
resided  entirely  at  his  farm,  and  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities,  was  a  man  of  singular  method  as  well  ^ 
exemplary  industry ;  and  his  feelings  were  90  quick, 
that  they  often  exhibited  themselves  in  rather  an 
odd  way.  It  is  still  remembered,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  little  daughter  fell  from  the  steps 
of  the  porch,  to  the  great  jalarm  of  the  whole 
family,  the  old  gentleman  actually  snatched  her  up 
and  bo:ted  her  ears  soundly.  Most  people  would 
have  taken  this  for  sheer  t3nranny ;  but  I  am  assured 
it  proceeded  entirely  from  an  excess  of  affectionate 
terror.  His  diary  is  exceedingly  ^minute,  and  con- 
tains not  only  his  actions,,  but  his  reflections  on 
almost  every  subject,  together  with  various  extracts 
from  the  books  he  read,  interspersed  vvjth  recipes 
for  curing  horses,  trimming  apple-trees,  killing 
caterpillars,  and  making  all  sorts  of  savoury  dishes. 
To  this  day  my  worthy  cousin  Christopher  never 
gives  a  dinner,  without  telling  the  story  of  the  old 
gentleman  always  warming  his  wine,  suid  trimming 
his  apple-trees  on  the  back  of  an  ol4  wjiite  horse, 
which,  with  singular  aptitude,  he  called  old  Brown. 
The  following  little  story  is  detailed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  this  old  gentleman ;  but,  whether  related 
as  having  occurred  to  himself,  or  horn  the  informa- 
tion of  some  other  eyewitness,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  believe  the  latter 
supposition  correct,  as  he  died  just  at-the  end  of 
the  revolution?ury  war;  9^d  though  upward?  pf 
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ninety  years  of  age,  could  hardly  have  been  so 
conspicuous  an  actor  in  the  scene.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  whole  is  carefully  recorded  in  his  diary, 
and  in  immediate  succession  to  the  following  mem- 
orandum:—  ' 

"  April  y*  12tL — Unpleasant  weather — ^windN. 
N.  E. — ^I  think  it  will  blow  a  gale— no  blossoms 
yet — Dutch  nightingales  quiet/' 

"  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  1 2th  of  April,  one 
^thousand  seven  hundred  and  four,  and  a  bitter 
evening  it  was,  as  ever  I  saw  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  northeast  had  increased  gradtially, 
«ver  since  morning,  and  now  bl^w  a  terrible  storm 
of  wind,  accompanied  by  rain. that  spat  in  the  face 
like  drops  of  boiling  water.  The  river  was  as 
black  as  niy  hat,  e:^cept  where  the  white  caps 
curled,  like  winding  sheets  round  shipwrecked 
mariners,  buried  in  the  roaring  waves.  There  was 
not  ^  boat  to  be  seen,  either  on  the  rivers  or  in  the 
bay  ;  not  a  sail  enlivened  the  bosom  of  the  watery 
waste,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sad,  shrill 
shriek  of  the  wind,  whic^  mastered  every  other 

AGUJld. 

"  No  boat  had  come  over  from  the  opposite 
shore  since  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  market 
people  sat  waiting  in  the  Ferry-House,  with  the 
querulous  impatience  of  people  in  such  situations. 
One  good  woman  had  left  her  poor  little  child  to 
the  care  of  a  girl  that  she  feared  would  neglect  her ; 
another  had  hi&r  dairy  to  attend  to;  and  various 
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were  the  alleged  inconvenienced  that  would  result 
from  the  detention  of  the  others  from  their  home 
all  night.  There  was  not  one  but  could  have  been 
better  spared  any  other  night  in  the  whole  year. 
Every  instant  some  one  would  run  but  into  the 
pelting  storm,  to  look  which  way  the  little  ferry- 
boat on  the  top  of  ^he  house  pointed ;  and  whenever 
a  bitter  flaw  howled  louder  oyer  their  heads,  their 
eyes  were  turned  towards  each  other  with  a  woful 
expression,  implying,  *  We  shall  never  get  over  to- 
night.' 

^•*  In  the  midst  of  this  war  of  hopes  and  fear?;, 
arising  out  of  the  little  rubs  of  everyday  life,  seated 
in  one  of  the  darkest  corners  of  the  room,  was  a 
figure  apparently  little  interested  in  the  struggle. 
It  was  a  very  old  matt,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
few  hairs,  as  white  as  snow,  that  stray^  from 
under  a  low,  wide-brimmed  hat,  looped  up  at  the 
back,  but  shading  his  face  so  that  nothing  could  be 
peen  but  the  mouth  and  chin,  that  ever  and  anon 
moved  with^  tremulous  motion,  which  might  either 
arise  itom  a  slight  aflection  of  the  palsy,  or  of  the 
heart.  There  was  little  to  mark  him  from  the 
common  people  around;  but  notwithstanding  his 
dress  was  not  only  plain,  but  threadbare,  a  gold- 
headed  can6,  and  large  square  silver  buckle^, 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  at  least  he  had  seen  better 
days.  In  the  accidental  assemblage  of  people, 
having  little  or  no  connexion  with  each -other,  and 
^yery  one  opcupied  by  his  own  cares,  hopes,  and 
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fekxs^-^ome  amusing  themselves  counting  over 
their  market  money,  others  occupied  in  the  usual 
predictions  of  weather<-wise  and  weather-bound 
travellers,  it  was  not  probable  such  a  figure,  so 
silent,  abstracted,  and  imobtrusive,  would  excite 
either  interest  or  curiosity.  He  might  be  deaf, 
dumbf  or  asleep,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  eon-' 
sequence  ^  for  it  .is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the 
ag^d  are  very  often  placed  in  situations  where,  if 
they  did  not  excite  it  by  querulous  complaints,  they 
would  meet  with  but  little  attention  from  those 
around  them.' 

"But  he  happened/  I  can  hardly  tell  for  what 
reason^  to  excite  my  curiosity,-  perhaps  some^ing 
better.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  ^cUrred  to 
others,  but  it  has  to  me — to  see  persons  carrying 
in  their  very  dress,  figure,  and  air,  something  al-^ 
most  as  pathetic  as  a  story  of  actual  suffering.  I 
could  never  analyze  this  mysterious  sympathy,  nor 
give  a  reason  for  it 7  btit  I  am  convinced' there  is  st 
pathetic  ill  dress  and  air^  as  well  aCs  in  language 
and  expression.'  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  speech* 
less  and  motionless  quiet  of  this  old  man,  J  could 
not  help  fancying  he  must  be  labo'iring  under  some 
intense  feeling  of  grief  or  anxiety.  A&  I  watched 
him  with  an  tinaccountable  interest^  I  observed  that 
at  every  shriU  blast  of  the-  wind,-  he  seemed  to 
shrink  as  if  from-  iJome  terriUe  apprehension^ 
heightened  by  the  conviction  thuis  brought  to  hifir 
8ense«>  that  the  ^torm^was  ifaging  more  Ji»rcely  than 
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ever.  I  could  also  occasionally  distinguish  the 
long,  tremulous,  shuddering  sigh,  which  r^lieyes 
the  overcharged  heart,  when  the  fountains  ol 
the  eye  are  no  longer-able  to  supply  the  comfort  of 
tears. 

"It  was  now  the  dusk  of  evening;  *  the  candles 
were  lighted  within  doors,  and  the  great  lantern 
hung  out,  as  a  beacon  to  those  who  might  be  on 
the  water  in  that  tempestuous  night.  The  master 
of  the  house  now  came  in  to  still  the  agitaticms  of 
hope,  by  announcing  there  was  now  no  possibility 
of  crossing  that  night.  The  important  arrange- 
ment of  beds  now  began  to  occupy  the  company, 
which  concluded,  the  industrious  dames  took  out 
their  knittiiig,  or  resorted  Xo  some  other  occupation, 
Xo  turn  the  time  to  advantage  till  the  hour  for  going 
to  bed.  While  these  arrangements  were  going  on, 
the  old  man  sat  still  apparently  unmoved' — his  head 
resting  on  the  cane  which  he  held  between  his 
legs;  and  except  that  his  sigh  wais  deeper  than 
before,  when  he  heard  that  no  boat  could  possibly 
cross  that  night,  he  appeared  perfectly  uninterested 
in  what  was  going  forward.^ 

"  Eight*  o'clock  now  came,  and  brought  with  it 
an  increase  of  the  pelting  storm.  The  wind  whis- 
tled with  more  angry  vehemence,  and  in  those  ap- 
paUing  intervals  of  solemn  silence  that  happen 
sometimes  iix  the  pauses  of  the  gale,  the  waves 
were  distinctly  beard  dashing  all  along  the  shore, 
from  Smithes  Fly  to  .the  junction  of  the  iiv«rs. 


I'h^re  wasr  not  a  footstep  passing  in  the  street^  and 
the  very  dogr  abandoned  their  nightly  serenades^ 
and  nightly  depredations,  ;o  couch  in  the  chimney 
comers.  The  tyts  of  the  good  daines,  who  were' 
accustomed  to  go  to  roost  with  the  fowls,  with 
whon^  ihey  ro$e,  b^gan  to  draw-straws,  and  they 
set  about  to  arrange  themselves  in  pairs  for  the 
nighty  in  whispers  that  passed  almost  unheaxd  amid 
the  bowlings  of  the  storm. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  this  dread  sile^c^  of  animated 
fiatore,  crouching,  a&  it  were,  to  the  awful  violencef 
of  the  tempest,  the  street  dbor.ppened.with  vio-' 
ience,  and  sx>me  ohe  cam6  in,  "dtrbo  in  a  hurried  voicitf 
related  B(»nefhmg  to  the  ma:ster  of  the  house,' 
tvhich  those  within  ^ould  not  Well  distinguish. 
Curiosity  induced  on^  of  the  company  to  open  the 
door,  and  they  then  heard  the  new-^comer,.  giving 
information  that  a  boat  which  had  put  ofF  from  the 
opposite  ^hore  just  before  dark,  had  been  drivenf 
past  the  inlet  leadi'ng  up  to  the  Ferr'y-tiousej  and 
either  overset  among  the  eddies  and  whirlpools,  or 
bilged  upon  the  poinf  of  rocks ;  for  they  had  heard 
dismal  shriekings,  and  could  plainl;^  distinguish  a 
female  voice  aiid'on^  them* 

"  *  It  is'  my  daughter'. — cried  th6  old  man,  in  i 
toice  where  the  weakness  of  age  was  blended  with 
th©  energy  of  despair.-  Striking  his  stick  upon  the 
floor  he  raised  himself  vHth  a  desperate  effort,  and 
4s  he  tottered  to  the  street  door^  besought  every 
^ne  that  ever  had  a  mother,,  wife^  or  daughter,  to^ 
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folloiv  and  give  assistance.  I  snatched  the  lantem 
from  the  place  where  it  was  suspended,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow,  had  almost  tumbled  over  the 
body  of  the  old  man,  which  lay  extended  at  fall 
length  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  steps.  As  I  stopped 
to  raise  him,  he  exclaimed,  in  low  and  tremulous, 
yet  earnest  accents — *  My  strength  is  gone— don't 
mind  me,  but  go,  in  God's  name,  I  beseech  you, 
and  save  my  child.' 

I  "  I  bent  my  Way  as  fast  as  possible,  which  was 
slow  enough,  fer  the  darkness  was  profound,  to- 
wards the  river  side ;  but  before  I  got  half  way, 
the  wind  blew  out  my  light,  and  obliged  me  to  re- 
turn for  another.  The  poor  old  man  by  this  time 
had  been  helped  into  the  house,  and  placed  in  an 
arm-chair,  where  he  sat,  appsBrently  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  forward,  for  the  weakness  of  ex- 
treme debility  of  body  had  yielded  to  the  strength 
of  f^elingfr  that  seem>ed  as  yet  in  the  vigour  of 
youth* 

"  I  once  more  set  forth,  followed  by  the  person 
who  had  brought  the  account  of  the  boat,  and  two 
others.  We  groped  our  way  along,  the  creek  till 
we  came  to  the  water  side,  \^here  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  one  black  void  of  pitchy  darlmess,  and 
nothing  heard  but  the  mingled  jargon  of  whistling 
winds  and  roaring  waves.  In  a  few.minutes,  how- 
ever, during  one  of  the  momentary  pauses  of  the 
storm,  it  seemed  that  we  could  distinguish' a  low 
plaintive  moaning  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right  of  - 
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where  we  stood,  aad  where,  as  I  recollected,  a 
point  of  rocks  projected  into  the  river,  elevated  a 
few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  high  tides.  We 
followed  the  direction,  and  after  searching  about 
for  some  time,  we  perceived,  by  turning  the  lantern 
in  that  direction,  something  white-;  but  whether  it 
was  a  stationary  object,  or  the  foam  of  the  high 
waves  breaking  over  the  rocks,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained without  approaching  nearer.  For  my  part, 
I  had  a  foreboding  that  the  exclamation  of  the 
father  was  the  knell  of  his  daughter.  Taking  the 
lantern,  I  scrambled  to  the  place  where  lay  the 
body  of  a  female,  apparently  perfectly  dead  and 
motionless,  -^iccept  as  the  waves  moved  it  to  and 
fro,  with  an  undulating  motion,  keeping  time  with 
tlieir  own.  .. 

"With  the  assistance  of  my  companions,  we 
removed  it  from-  the  point  of  rocks,  and  carried 
it  up  to  the  Ferry-House.  The  busrtk  we  made, 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  company,  on  our  en- 
trance, seenied  to  recall  the  absent  and  wandering 
perceptions  of  the  old  man.  The  moment  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  lifeless  body,  he  rose  with  the 
-quick  alacrity  of  youth,  and  breaking  violently, 
through  the  circle  that  had  gathered  about  it,  he 
contemplated  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  imable  to  ren 
alize  the  dreadful  calamity.  His  cane  dropped  from 
his  feeble  hand,,  and  he  sunk  upon  the  lifeless 
body,  crying  out — *  My  daughter — alas !  my  only 
daughter/ 
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*^  There  is  9om.ething  terribly  afii^ting  in  the 
jCiespair  of  ^n  aged  father,  lamenting  'what  by  ng 
possibility  can  bp  remedied,  and  niou^ning  in  the 
aguish  of  hopeless  sorrow  the  sundering  of  those 
ties  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  knitting  again 
in  this  world.  In  youth  we  weep  for  the  slightest 
calamities,  and  almost  before  the  eyes  a]re  dry,  the 
little  skin-deep  wounds  of  the  heart  are  welt  again. 
But  the  tears  of  a  raj-ional  old  inan,  whose  min4 
retains  its  native  energies,  ^re  the  last  wringings 
of  agdny — the  concentrated  drops  of  excruciating 
fsufFering — the  very  waters  of  bitterness  Overflow?, 
ing  from  the  heart's  core ;  and  they  are  wrought  by 
a  convulsion  of  thjB  human  mind  and  human  frame^ 
similar  to  tibat  which  precedes  the  dissolution  of 
t?oth.      . 

*'  The  effect  of  such  sufferiiigs  was  seen  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  little  group  of  honest  people  thaf 
stood  in  awfiil  and  inactive  silence,  without  taking 
^y  measure  to  aspertain  if  yet  a  spark  lingered  in 
the  apparently  extinguished  ashes.  In  a  few  min^ 
^tes,  however,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  trying 
nil  the  means  we  knpw  to  bring  about  a  return  of 
animation,  if  any  yet  remained.  We  carried  the 
bodies  up  stairs,  both  apparently  e(jually  lifeless, 
^nd  essayed  over  and  oyier  again  to  awaken  the 
poor  girl  from  a  slumber  that  §eemed  endless. 
Just  as  we  began  to  despair  of  success,  one  of  the 
women  insisted  she  felt  a  slight  beating  at  the 
J}(5art^  which  yras  actually  found  to  be  flip^  pasp, 
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This  information  brought  the  father  to  life  again. 
He  continued  to  kneel  at  the  bedside,  with  clasped 
hands,  beseeching,  as  it  seemed,  a  blessing  on  the 
exertions  of  these  good  people. 

"  Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  life  returned. 
The  young  woman  shuddered,  and  opened  her 
.eyes  upon  the  father,  who  was  still  on  his  knees. 
In  a  moment,  and  before  any  one  thought  of  pre- 
venting it,  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
*  O  !  why  did  you  venture,  out  in  such  a  night  as 
this?'  were  the  first  words  of  the  father. — ^*Ah! 
father,  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  uneasy,'  were 
the  last  words  of  the  unfortunate  daughter.  The 
exertion  was  the  expiring  effort  of  nature.  Slicing 
gradually  from  the  relaxing  arms  of  the  aged 
parent,  who  watched  her  with  wild  and  glazed  eyes, 
she  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  at  the  moment  he 
sunk  on  the  floor.  The  poor  girl,  as  was  after- 
ward discovered,  had  been  sadly  bruised  against 
the  rocks,  and  nothing  could  have  preserved  her 
life  even  a  few  hours  longer. 

"  The  old  man  came  to  himself  again  aftey  a 

time,  and  was  conveyed,  together  with  the  body 

of  his  daughter,  to  the  home,  where  there  was  now 

no  longer  any  one  to  welcome  the  aged  pilgrim. 

I  saw  him  afteifward  occasionally,  dressed  in  a  suit 

of  rusty  black,  which  he  wore  to  the  day  of  his 

death.     He  evidently  remembered,  but  never  spoke 

to  me,  nor  I  to  him.    He  seemed  to  associate  me, 

as  if  almost  unconsciously,  with  some  painful  yet 

3* 
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vague  recollections,  and  ever  after  avoided  me  at 
jnuch  a«  possible,  Enduring  life,  without  enjoying 
it,  he  passed  his  remaining  years  in  the  solitude  of 
a  home  devoid  of  every  object  of  social  or  kindred 
^flfectiQii,  or. in  wandering  about,  a  witness  t)f  the 
bustle  in  which  he  never  partook,  and  of  human 
faces  for  which  he  felt  no  interest.  Sueh  as  he 
was,  I  never  saw  him  without  feeling  tears  in  my 
eyes,  for  he  was  a  woful  example  of  one  dwelling 
in  a  wilderness  once  peopled- with  objects  of  affeci 
tion,  but  now  a  blank  and  melajncholy  waste,  What, 
indeed,  would  become  of  us  in  such  a  situation, 
were  it  not  for  that  sweet  hope  of  hereafter,  to 
which  the  broken  spirit  clings  firmly  and  fear-s 
lessly,  and  which,  like  the  lightrhouse  beacon  in  the 
storm,  shines  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  eyes  of 
the  sailor,  as  he  approaches  the  land  where  his  fraij 
bark  is  destined  to  break  asunder,  and  his  soul  2m4 
body  to  part  for  ever." 


A  DISPOSITION  to  wander  about,  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  or  see  the  world,  seems  to  be  on^  of  the. 
most  common  characteristics  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Our  own  countrymen  are  per- 
haps more  distinguished  ior  this  rambling  propen- 
sity than  any  civilized  people  we  are  acquainted 
^th.    Inhabiting,  as  they  do,  a  boandless  conti- 
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nent,  without  barriers  to  circumscribe  tbeirmotions, 
or  neighbours  to- arrest  their  unceasing  progress, 
they  spread  abroacf  in  every  direction,  and  many 
of  them  appear  to  pass  their  whole  hves  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  without  doing  any  thing 
by  the  way,  What  is  abo  worthy  of  observation, 
they  are  generally  in  so  great  a  hurry,  that  the 
9tage-coaches  on  the  signs  are  almost  all  painted 
as  running  away,  in  order  to  attract  passengers. 

In  such  a  country,  inhabited  by  such  a  people,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  mode  and  means  of 
travelling  would  be  brought  to  the  greatest  possible 
perfection.  Accordingly  the  late  Mr.  Fuhon,  by 
his  admirable  genius,  and  still  more  admirable  per- 
severance, after  various  efforts,  succeeded  in  what 
Jiad  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
fmd  thus  became  the  tutelary  genius  of  travellers. 
Tarn  not  ignorant  that  since  he  made  this  discovery, 
it  has  been  found  out  by  the  investigations  of  vari- 
ous disinterested  persons,  that  it  was  no  discovery 
at  all ;  and  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  nation  of  the 
least  pretensions  in  Europe  that  did  not  invent 
steamboats,  each  before  the  other,  and  every  6ne 
previous  to  Mr,  Fulton,  That  great  and  worthy 
person,  indeed,  seems  likely  to  exhibit  another  ex- 
ample of  the  injustice  of  mankind.  In  Europe 
they  are  labouring  to  steal  away  his  reputation; 
and  in  the  very  state  where  he  perfected  his  dis- 
covery, there  are  those  who  would  deprive  his 
thildren  of  the  profits  of  a  life  of  labour  consum- 
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mated  by  one  of  the  greatest  friumphs  of  Jiuman 
ingenuity.  \  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  steamboats  are.  certainly 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  rambling  disposition 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  all  probability 
have  increased  the  force  of  the  habit,  by  affording 
such  easy  means  of  gratification.  Accordingly, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  particularly 
when  our  commercial  cities  become  irksome,  by 
their  heat  and  noise,  and  offensive  smells,  it  would 
seiem  that,  Jike  the  Chinese,  one  half  of  our  people 
live  upon  the  water.  The- city  buck  packs  up  his 
multifarious  wardrobe,  and  hies  him  away  to  the 
Springs,  Lake  George,  Niagara,  and  even  some- 
times storms  the  very  walls  of  Quebec :  the  ladies 
from  the  east  and  south  meet  on  the  bloody  fields 
of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  to  marshal  their  crapes 
and  muslins  in  battle  array,  and  stare  at  each  other 
like  cats  ya.  a  strange  garret:  the  spruce  young 
shopkeeper  begs  his  fortnight's  holyday,  while  his 
weary  master  takes  now  and  then  a  trip  to  Long 
Branch  on  a  Saturday,  and  returns  on  Monday, 
marvellously  refreshed  by  lying  a-ground  a  few 
hours  at  the  molith  of  Shrewsbury  Inlet.  In  short, 
the  whole  world  may  be  seen  at  this  particular 
season,  passing  and  repassing  in  our  steamboats.; 
and  he  who  would  wish  to  study  human  characters^ 
and  manners,  in  all  their  endless  diversity,  need  only 
sail  about  in  one  of  these  floating  worlds.  Here, 
seated  at  his  ease  in  a  splendid  parlour,  enjoying 
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4JI  the  acGommodations  of  the  most  convenient  inn, 
lind  advancing  rapidly  on  his  yiray,  without  anxiety 
or  exertion,  he  may  study  at  his  ease  the  vast  and 
varied  bogl^  of  life,  and  note  the  infinite  shades 
l^rbich  najure  ojr  accident  impress  upon  the  human 
jcharacter. 

When  tired  of  the  sameness  of  the  town,  or  of 
my  own  company,  I  frequently  put  myself  and 
my  little  pb)^manteau  into  one  of  the  steamboats 
for  Brunswick  or  Poughkeepsie,  and  sometimes 
even  as  far  as  ^Jbany.  Here,  a^  leisure  and  un- 
Known,  I  can  nyatch  the  little  worrying  ants  of  our 
paighty  molehill,  as  they  run  about  for  profit  ^or  for 
pleasure,  and  note  their  varieties  as  they  pass  away, 
j^ever  perhaps  to  return.  I  have  just  come  from 
ian  excursion  of  this  kind,  and  am  tempted  to  fill 
the  ren^^nder  of  this  paper  with  some  of  the 
sketches  I  find  in  my  pbcketbook,  accompanied  by 
a  few  hasty  reflections,  such  as  occurred  to  mQ 
.occasionally. 

The  first  group  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
gathered,  as  I  supposed,  around  a  rosy^faced  Ger- 
man, marked  with  the  smallpox,  who  was  exhibit- 
pig  a  little  musical  box,  which  played  a  number 
of  tunes.  He  was  seated  nex|  a  pif  in,  good-hu? 
ixioured  looking  gentleman,  who,  I  shortly  discoverr 
^  ed,  was  the  real  object  of  the  popular  attetition,  I 
could  hardly  tell  why,  there  being  nothing  particular 
in  his  appearance.  Presently,  however,  I  diSf 
ppvextd,  from  a  whisper  circulating  among  th$ 
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group)  that  the  person  who  thus  excited  their  curi- 
osity was  an  ex-monarch,  whom  the  tempests 
which  so  loiiig  desolated  Europe  had  cast  upon 
<pur  shores- 

This  being  the  first  king  I  had  ever  seen  off  the 
stage,  I  honestly  confess  I  felt  some  little  awe, 
and  a  great  deal  more  curiosity,  which  I  was  re-  • 
solved  to  gratify,  not  only  by  looking  at  him,  but, 
if  possible,  by  conversing  with  his  majesty,  if  I 
could  muster  sufficient  courage.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find,  that,  though  he  looked  very  muph 
like  thousands  of  other  people  we  see  every  day, 
still,  the  moment  I  found  put  who  he  was,  I  actu- 
ally began  to  feel  that  mysterious  awe,  which  it  is 
said  overpowers  even  the  hungry  lion  when  he 
approaches  fallen  majesty.  I  fancied  I  could  de- 
tect an  ind<^&cribable  expi:;jes3ion  of  dignified  supe- 
riority in  hia  good-humoured  round  face,  and  would 
have  sworn  there  was  something  in  his  njanner  of 
taking  snuff  that  distinguished  him.  from  ordinary 
mortals.  One  thing  particularly  pleased  me,  and 
this  was  the  amiable  benignity  with  which  he  oc- 
jcasiopally  oflfered  a  pinch  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
musical  snuff-box.  | 

Seeing  him  30  condescending,  I  ventured  to 
brush  up  my  rusty  old  French  a  little,  and  request 
the  Uke  favour  of  his  majesty ;  who  very  politely 
gratified  me,  at  the  same  time  making  an  observa- 
tion which  led  to  a  conversatioUr  in  which  I  dis- 
^oyered  that  the  monarch  was  a  person  of  extraor* 
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dinaty  talents,  although  I  can't  just  now  recollect 
any  thing  he  said.  All  I  remember  is,  that  the 
longer  we  talked,  the  more  easy  I  felt  in  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  that  at  last  I  had  particular  occasion  to 
call  to  mind  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lion. 

Wishing  to  convince  his*  majesty  that  I  was  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  ill-breeding  of  monopoli- 
zing a  great  man,  I  rfetired,  under  cover  of  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  reverted  again  to  my  aM  amuse- 
ment of  studying  the  company,  in  other  parts  of 
the'  boat.  The  result  of  my  observations  was  a 
conviction  there  was  no  instinct,  at  least  among  uis 
republicans,  that  enables  us  to  detect  a  monarch  in 
disguise.  Henfce  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  either 
it  was  necessary  to  be  bom  under  a  king  to  be  able 
to  tell  one  at  first  sight,  or  that  the  outward  «tate 
and  circumstance  of  royalty  had  a  vast  deal  to  do 
with  that  mysterious  influence  said  to  accompany 
it  abroad. 

But  it  seems  some  mischievous,  or  mistaken 
person,  had  pointed  out  a  little  squab  Englishman, 
with  a  round  face,  red  cheeks,  and  spectacles  over 
a  snub  nose,  as  the  ex-king.  I  had  my  eye  upon 
this  person  before-,  and  set  him  down  as  one  of 
those  worthies  who  come  over  to  this  country  to 
compile  a  quarto  of  merchantable  lies  for  the 
London  booksellers.  The  whisper  went  round, 
and  my  worthy  fellow-citizens,  who  don't  mind 
staring  a  little  at  any  thing  odd  or  extraordinary, 
\>egan  to  make  their  approaches  by  degrees,  gradu* 
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ally  gathering  about,  and  peeping  ov^r  eath  other^i^ 
heads  at  the  little  squab  person  in  spectacles,  ^ho 
seemed  not  a  little  elated  with  this  attention,  which/ 
without  doubt,  he  ascribed  ahb^thet  to  his  being 
an  Englishman.  Several  persons,  after  taking 
what  is  called  a  good  look,  shrugged  up  their 
shoulders  very  significantly,  but  said  nothing,  with 
the  exception  of  an  honejsft  sailor,  who  swore  very 
emphatically,  that  "  Bob  Stiles,  the  bbatdwainV 
mate,  looked  more  like  a  kmg  than  he." 
.  This  mistake  with  respecl  to  the  real-,  gentuii^' 
legitimate  moparch,  came  nigh  ceasing  another  war 
of  the  succession,  s^cU  as  often  take^^  plsu:e  when^ 
a  loyal  people  fell  out  and  cut  each  over's  Aroatir 
about .  choosing  a  master.  The  ^  party  gathered 
about  the  Frenchman  maintaitied,  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, that  he  was  the  tr^ie  monarch,  while  the  ad- 
herents of  the  littld  Englishman  were  equally 
clamorous  in  support  of  his  right  to  the  vacant 
throne.  In  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  these  Iwo 
panics,  1  was  deputed,  by  some  of  tbi^'  most  moder- 
ate, as  having  before  had  the  honiour  of  conversing 
with  his  supposed  ex-'majeisty,  to  ascertain^  the 
truth.  Accordingly  I  ventured  to  approach  him, 
followed  by  the  two  contending  powerar,  and  to  put 
the  question,  which,  together  with  the  crowd  thai 
backed  me,  seemed  to  alarm  him  exceedingly. 
He  doubtless  supposed,  that,  from  otur  hatred  to 
kings,  we  intended  to  toss  him  overboard  the  mo* 
soent  he  was  convicted  of  royalty,  and  acc(»rdingly 


jinrtbwitbc  staftfid  Bfi^.^mUcd  off  his  hat,  placed  his 

ho^donhi^ faearl».«ml,asaar6d me;  with  a  low  bow, 

^t  he  was  no  king,  hut  a.  good  repubUcan  French- 

jBiaB,  who  kept  a  confectitmary  ^lid  aoid  ide-creams 

ia Philadelp^a.    Tfaiflrgios^ mistake  overwhelmed 

both  parties  90  comf^teiy^  that  by  tacit -agreement 

they  forb<»le  tp  question  his  other  majesty,  with 

the  pug  niMe,  who  enjoyed  faia  supposed  dignity 

dui3lkg:;th^  xefSi  ,af  -the  voyage.  ^■ 

ObserrtBfi&^ihis  nsvst^nons  personaffe  occaisiom 

4ly  V«y  A  0^  in  niingn.^randaa». 

I  set  him  down  ia  nqr  own  mind  as  a  coBipiler  of 

Mirels,  oiT)  in  other  wwls,  a  gendeman  travelling 

for.  the  pwrpoab^.of  making  up  a- book  aboul  our 

countryi  to  suiit  the  present  English  market,  as  per 

toMract  with  the 'London  bddtseUer. .  "Erery  thisg 

he  saw  or  heiu^  waa  ^rffawitb.  tcansiferred  to  bia 

^einorandum^boqki  and  declined  £»  immortality. 

It  happened,  that  a  ^southetn  ^oian  and  a  native  of 

New-£ngland  w^e  bantering  each  other,  as  ia 

oustpmi^  with  people  from  different  psits  x>f  this 

QOUQtry/wheii  they naeet.    The  New^Enj^ander 

thought  out  the  ^Id  stories  of  iron  cages  for  negroasv 

damping  without  shoes  or  stoddingff  at  assemUies,- 

and  goiigixlg  at  electicms ;  while  the  ether  good-hu* 

mojaredly  jciltocled  with  a^  eertain  number  of  dd 

stories  concealing  wooden  nutmegs,  wooden  hami» 

and  bundling..   It  was  highly -iimnaivg  to  see  the 

busy  alacrity  !vith  which  our  travetter,  transferred 

all  ^ese  pleasant  taks  iitto  hu^  magazine  of  facts» 
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where  they  wiU  na  doubt  im^^  a  ffetX  figurey  and 
afford  a  new  textto  the  getitlef»en  of  thc^  Qtiaxterly 
Review.  At  dinner,  I  noticed  he  neglected  to  poA 
off  his  hat  until  reminded  of  it  by  the  eaptMi, 
and  used  the  same  knife  and  fc^k  wth  whieh  be 
was  eating  to  help  his  joeighboms.  .His  whole  be« 
haviour,  in  fact,  was  4hkt  of  an  Uftder-bred  sort  of 
half  codmey,  entirely  nnacqnaiated' with  genteel 
life ;  and  yevi  have  m  doubt  he  wiU  set  m  down 
in  his  boc^  as  a  vulgar  peiE^ie,/and  talk  of  the 
supenor  politeness- of  his  countFymen/ being  him- 
self so  eaK^oisit^e  a  jttdge  of  goed^bmsding.-  Sittce 
making  the  sketch,  I  ha^e  beeir  H^^imed^that  th^ 
person  just  described  ia  the  ideflftleal  writer  of  a 
description  of  New^York,  lately  noticed  in  one  of 
our  public  papei»>  and  particularly  distinguished 
foar  its  good^liimt^cmred  noisrepi^sentatiolis. 

The  next  peison  that  happened  to  fall  under 'my 
observatioit,  was  one  of  those  wandering  PoHsh 
pedLers,  who^  among  the  light  floatingithings  wafted 
to  our  shcves^  by  the  great  tide  of.  emigration,  had 
come  to  seek  his  fortune  with  a  }itUe  box  of  silver 
watches,  as  they  are  called  by  courtesy;  These  he 
praised  to  the  skies,  at  the  same  time  that  he,  fotind 
fault  with  erery  thing  else^  ixi  a  sort  of  haif  Jsijlilo^ 
^y.  Hehad been,  hessaid^  in  Paris, Londoii, and 
in  all  the  &m<nis  c;^ties  of  the^old  wothl,  wh^re  his 
watches  were  bought  with  the  greatest  a^ditf,  by 
people  of  the  first  rank,  and  nmch  genieeler  than 
aaybody  he  had  met  wift  in  -&is  country.    He 
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Beiper  saw  ftticli  peopb,  for  his  part;  liot  a  80ul 
would  buy  his  watches^  though  the  best  in  the 
woi^  aiid  t^ffered  at  half  their  value.  All  this 
time. he  was  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  mischieyous 
persons,  who  bantered  cuid  worried  him  untH  at  last 
he  shut  «p  his  Iktlie  box^  and  exclaimed  to  himself 
as  he  turned  away,  Fitb  a  look  of  utter  despair— 
**  The  Yankees  are  9f>  cuiming !" 

Turning  to  another* quarter,  I  <)hanced  to  en- 
counter a  }iHle  lad,  who,  asking  me  in  a  foreign 
acoent  some  questions,  which;  indicated  /that  he 
was- a  stranger  to  the  place  where  he  was  going, 
I  was  tenqsted  to  make  juse  oi  the  privilege  of  niy 
country  by  questiofiing  him  in  turn.  There  was 
s<»Hething  peculiar  iri  his  manners,  appearance^  and 
histdry.  The  first  were  strikingly  mauily  and  inde- 
pendent; the  second  consisted  of  a  fair  complex- 
ioB,  li^  blue  eyes,  and  flaxeithair,  curling  about 
his  foreb<^ad<;  and  the  last  was  as  follows : 

Though  not  quite  fifteen  years  old,  and  very 
nnali  of  his  age,  he  ha4  left  his  native  country, 
Holland,  more  than  &  year  ago,  in  which  time  he 
had  learned  our  language  very  correctly.  It  seems 
that  he  was  bow  on  his  way  to  Albany,  with  a 
quantity  of  cheap  articles  of  various  kinds  he  had 
brought  over  with  lum  from  Holland*  Was  he 
ever  in  'Albany  ?  No. — ^Did  hp  know  anybody 
there  ?  No. — ^He  was  goipg,  it  seems,  by  himself 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  a. strange  land,,  among  stran- 
gers, confident  in  hip  own  skill,- or,  maybe,  relying 
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on  th6  lospitalily  of  tho^e  aiiMfng  mbam  h^  haA 
Ventured  his  all.  Stmck  as  I  waswiib'tliBtfeltfifiHi 
gaHantry  of  this  little  man^  I  at  the  same  time  e^uUr 
not  help  T^eoting  with  konest  pride  on  a  country, 
which  held  out  euch  a  smiling  wetcbmetostrani^ 
gers,  that  tbey  were  tempted,  by  a  geiier(ws  odnifi^ 
dence,  to  sever  the  ties  (tf  kindred  ifeotion^  to  en-* 
dure  all  the  privations  of  alOQg  voyagie,  nay,  to 
seD  themselves  to  a  temporaity  servitude,  in  order 
to  throw  themselves  itito  her  sheltering  boBom^ 
Not  only  the  aspiring  hopcfs  of  yomh,  but  thdc 
wary  circumspection  of  age,  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions held  out  bv  a  land  of  freedmi,  and  hither  it. 
is  that  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  countries 
flock)  to  rear  their  posterity  in  the  pride  of  inde-* 
pendence,  and  lay  their  ^wearied  •  bones^..  The 
glory  of  the  arts,  the  splendours  of  srmlK,  cohqUiest, 
power,  and  dominion,  fade  iiitd  nothing  compared 
with  this ;  no^  woiild  F  barter  the  trii^imphant  dis^. 
tinction  of  being  the  asylum  of  the  worlds  fcr  all 
the  triumphs  of  Grecian  wit,  and  ail  the  conquests 
of  Roman  valour. 

The  story  of  the  little  adventurer  lKK>n  circulated 
among  the  passen^rs,  at  whiosteininalftce  he  opeHed^ 
a  shop  on  boai*d,  where  he  carri^  on  a  brisk  tmde, 
and  approved  himself  an  adept  in  making  bafrgains^ 
notwithstanding  his  youth.  FinaHy,  he  left  us  at 
the  end  of  our  voyage^  and  went  on  his  way  re* 
Joicing,  bearing  with  him  the  warm  wishes  of  us 
all  that  his  hopes  might  be  realiaed)  to  ^t  Iw 


i^ould  nerer  repent  his  generous  confidence  in 
following  the  bright  star  of  the  west  as  his 
beac<»i. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  sole  object  in  carrying  on  this  work  being 
the  reformation,  if  possible,  of  some  pestilent 
abuses  that  haye  lately  crept  in  among  us,  it  is  with 
infinite  pleasure  we  every  day  hear  of  the  wondeiv 
fid  changes  product  by  our  strictures  on  the  little 
eccentricities  of  the  times.  ^  Within  the  last  month 
more  than  forty  letters  have  been  received  firom 
difierent  quarters^  cheering  our  very  hearts  with 
accounts  of  most  extraordinary  reformations,  and 
exhorting  us  to  contihue  our  honest  exerticHis  fi>r 
the  benefit  of  die  present,  as  well  as  future  gener* 
ations.  Indeed,  these  letters  are  becbme  so  numer- 
ous, that  we  have  determined  to  appropriate  a  por- 
tion of  bur  paper  fijr  the  purpose  of  noticing  them, 
fi^Tm  time  to  time,  under  the  head  of  our  corre- 
spondents. The  following  may  afford  samples  of 
what  will-  be  th6  probable  effect  of  our  work, 
should  it  be  cixtended  to  twenty  or  thirty  volumes, 
as  we  contemplate,  unless,  as  is  very  probable,  our 
readers  become  so  perfect,  ere  long,  as  to  si^> 

sede  the  i^ecessity  of  its  continuation. 
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TO  LAITNbEI^T,  LANOATAI^,  BBQ. 

"  I  am,  or  I  was^  not  long  since,  the  reigning 
belle  of  our  village,  which  is  a  place  of  some  note, 
lying  on  the  great  road  from  Boatqato  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  distinction,  in  the  days  of  my 
vanity,  I  concluded  fairly  entitled  me  to  a  husband, 
who  could  afford  me  a  carriage,  and  a  three-story 
house,  with  a  brkk  frcmt  at  least. ;  Looking  thus 
forward  to  a  mateih  a  little  out  of  the  oomngtoa  waji 
I  refused  sereral  young  fellows  of  good  credit  and 
reputation,  because  they  would  not  furnish  me 
with  these  essential  conveniences.  Indeed,  as 
none  of  the  native  village  beaux  could  afford  these 
necessary  appendages  to  a  modem  zniatrimonid  esy 
tablishment,  I  turned  my  atte^ition  to  the  young 
city  bucks  and  gentlemen  travellers,  who  some^ 
times  rode  over  to  spend  a  Sunday*  or  8to{q)e4 
occasionally  in  their  journeys  from  one  great  ci^ 
to  another.  >  These  distinguished  strangers  are  sure 
to  cut  out  our  poor  little  domestic  beaux*  who 
always  fallinto  the  back<*grou]ul  on  such  occasions. 

^'  The  first  of  these,  visiters  that  seemed  wocthy 
of  my  particular  attention,  v^a  a  young  fellow 
who  always  came  ever  in  a  dashipg  gig,  with  gilt 
harness,  and  a  coat  of  innumerable  capes  hanging 
over  the  back  of  his  vehide. .  J  don't  know  whether 
•he  had  ever  fought  tL  duel/or  not,  but  he  was  c^« 
tainly  a  youth  of  great  (Kwr'age*  or  lie  never  would 


haJ¥e  yeaitured  fais^  nack  in  such  a  ticklift]!  nku^htne, 
which  wasf  at  least  twelve  feet  high.  /.  , 
,  ''  As  iJus  f  tnmger  supported  such  a  hskionshle 
equipage,  and  spent  a  deal  of  money  at  the  taTepi^ 
we.  ali.  set  our- cape  at  him ;  and,  as  usnal,  I  b^rd 
the  belle,  so  that  in  a  litde  time  I  began  to  look 
iMWBid  to  the  great  object  of  my  wishes,  a  car* 
riaige  and  a  durae-tst^^ry  hoas^.  Before  this  happen* 
ed,  howeFer,J[  went  to  Ncw^York  to  buy  a  whito 
ntin  gown,  wbkb^  Between  ourselTes,  1  intended  for 
my  wedding<^Qa8«  My  very  ink  turns  red  while 
I  infonn  yoa,  sir,  that  in  one  of  :die  very  first,  shops 
1  entered,  there  J' saw  my  elegant  tandam  b^m, 
meaainbig  out  a  yard  of*  riband  to  a  lady's, waiting, 
midd,  and  bowing  and  smirking.behjwl  the  counts 
just  like  a  monkey.  I  left  the  place  as  fast  as  I 
could,,  and  instead  of  a  satin. gown,  purchased  a 
handsome  Bible  for  my  atmt.  Baarbara;  I  imme« 
diatelyf  reigned  all  my  title  to  the  genlleman,,  aiid 
turned  him  over  to  a  yotuig  friendt  who,  having  felPir 
pretensions,  is  quite  happy  to  patronise  my  dis- 
carded beau.  - 

'^Hia  next  visiter  tbat  attracted  my  parta^uUtr 
noitice,  was  a  young  feilpw  wha  made  has  ^rst  tqp* 
peaiance  in  a  cutncl^,  witk  a  servant  behind  it» 
dressed*  in  leather  smallclothes.  Ha  was  given 
mt  as  tlie  soje  a^^nt  of  a  |^eat  riband-weaveir  in 
tjbe  city  of  Coventry,  and  nobody  dcatbted  either, 
his  wealth  or  his  consequence ;  for,  he  not  only 
abused  the  waiters  at  the;  taxern»,  but  sometimes 
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eren  bearded  the  landlord,  who  was  a  member  ci 
the  assembly. 

''Here  was  a  prize  for  the  belle  of  a  yillage, 
where  men  were  almost  as  scaice  aa  among  the 
Amazons,  having  almost  all  of  diem  gone  to  seek 
their  fortmies  in  the  backwoods,  which  I  wish 
were  burnt  up,  for  my  part.  This  prize  I  soon 
thought  myself  sure  of,  when  the  late  war  came 
on,  and  from  that  mcHment  my  beau  began  to  fade 
like  the  leaves  in  autumn.  His  style  was  first 
claimed  by  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable  in  Maid^i- 
lane,  I  think  it  was,  and,  in  the  coQclusion,  the 
riband-house  failed,  on  which  event  my  admirer 
melted  into  thin  air,  leaving  a  large  trunk  filled 
with'  bricks  as  security  fc»r  the  payment  of  his 
lodgings,  I  ha?e  since  heard  he  wept  to  England, 
and  wrote  a  book  of  travels,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  .he  affirmed,  that  an  honest  man  could  not 
live  in  this  country.  I  wonder  hew  he  knew  tfaat» 
as  he.  never  tried  the*experiment  1 

''  After  the  xliscoR^tnre  of  the  riband-weaver, 
my  rage  for  foreign  conquests  died  away,  and  I 
was  £ain  to  content  n^self  with  the  devoiiis  of  a 
worthy  young  man,  a  native  of  our  village,  who 
had  been  attached  to  nae  a  long^time,  and  .whom  I 
had  tolerated,  rather  than,  remain  quite  deserted. 
Sull,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  marry  him,  a» 
he  could  not  afford  the  carriage  and  three*s^(»ry 
house. 

'^  In  this  situation,  I  happened  to  read  some  of 
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your  remavlcB  on  xaadgsak-frntsy  and  extntvagance, 
which  dccasioned  me  many  serious  reflections,  and 
daost  mad^  me  tetolve  to  thiiik  on  die  propriety 
e£  atvting  a  little  in  my  pretensiont.  To  deal  fiubrly 
vitb  yotiy^^hbwerar,  I  betieve  my  reformation^  thouj^ 
tegUB  by.yon;  was  completed  by  hearing:  a  petBoif 
obJ^QFte, .  that  ^  Miss  Clementina  Yokely  broke* 
rmy(^\:    .'...'  -  ./ 

**l  have  now  been  six  weeks  married  to  my  con*' 
itaht  old  admirer,  and  though  we  keep^  no  carriage,. 
and  live  i^  a^  tweostory  house,  my  fausband  is  afiec« 
tionate,  and  all  about  us  comfortable,  so  that^  thoiigh 
I  ^haye  Iried  hard,  I  cant,  find  liny  thing  actually 
wanting  to  oi!hr  happiness. 

:  ^^I  am  iiukiced  to  write  thiS;. letter,  first,  by  a- 
desire  to  notify  all  the  young  ladies  of  my  adquaiot^r 
flbee,  that  it-is  possible  to  Irre  in  a  two^bry  honae 
and  walk  bti  fodt^**r8econdly,  to  express  my  gcati^' 
tttde;to  yota,  fiar  paving  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of 
micfa'  a  valuable  secret; 

^' Your' obliged  atid  grateful 

"  CLBMEIfTINA  WbLWOOD. 

M  p^  S.^^I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  all  the . 
ydvng'  ladies  ^f  our  village  have  lately  come  to  a 
delerniination  to  tnarly  as«oob  as  ^ey  get  a  good 
offer;  and  that  I  intend  to  call  jtme  of  our  boys 
Uuncelot:  C,W." 
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to  lavncblot  lavobtafp^  s8q. 
"Sir, 

"  I  am  most  partictdsdy  indebted  to  you  £or  the 
spiiited  diversioB  made  in  yoer  siisli  number  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  people  of  oar  village,  who  fot  a  long 
time  past  had  been  suffetiiig  under  the  inqu^ition 
of  the  acandaloos  chib.  Sush  is  the.  wonderM 
Tirtue  of  a  Uttle  well-aimed  satire,  that  tearpaities 
are  daily  diminishing  lunong  iis,.  and  evien  Mrs. 
Sindefy  has  been  conTicted  of  three  dbwnxi^ 
good^atured  speeches;  Bat  to  my  own  particolar 
business. 

**  I  am-*-but  as  I  am  determined  td  marry  imme- 
diately, J  will  not  tell  my  age  till  after  d^  wedding 
—I  am  a  bachelor,  and  so  had  resmlTed-to  remain, 
until  within  a  few  months  past,  when  I'obserred  n 
▼ery  sensible  alteration  for  tiie  better  in  scYeral 
yoimg  ladies  of  our-  neighbourhecxl.  This  efrery^ 
body  says  is  owing  to-  yoiir  papei^  whidi  is  Teiry 
much  read  among  us,  notwithstanding  ihahy  people 
think  the  style  not  suffici^itly  elevated  for  common 
occurrences.  If  you  could  manage  to  get  into  the 
clouds  sometimes,  and  occasionally  write  so  as  not 
to  be  understood  by  yoio:  readers,  I  tiiink  it  would 
materially  increase  the  number  of  your  admkers. 

"  Not  to  detain  you,  sir,  and  not  to  lose  time^ 
which  I  can^  well  spare  just  now,  I  Write  this  to 
let  you  know  that  t  am  going  to  be  married  forth* 
with,  atid  beg '  you  will  come  to  my  wedding  next 
Saturday  evening,  precisely  at  eight  o'clock.    'My 
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faacide  is  a  young  lady  of  good  family  axui  fashion, 
who  has  been  so  vnouf^t  upon  by  your  paper  as 
actually  to  attonpi  the  manufaetme  of  a  pudding. 
Although  :she  has  not  isJtc^thier  succeeded  in  this, 
I  lissure  you  I  have  it  £rom  the  .best  authority,  that 
she  eaoae  off  with  flying  colours  in  a  goosebe^ 
tart»^  -  "  Yours,  in  hasfte, 

.        .     "  MiUEs  Snjffkh." 

Tlie  fc^owing  is  one  of  sit  letters  from  as  m^ny 
different  towns,  addxBssed  to. Evergreen,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  communication  on  the  subject  of 
scandal  in  a  |ate  number.  Each  pf  these  has,  it 
seemsy  a  knot  of  mischievous  people  simila,r  to  that 
described  by  Anthony,  and  each  of  course  has  ap- 
propriated the  picture  to  itself,  as  usual.  We  axe 
accused  by  two  of  the  writers  of  personal  allusions, 
of  which  we  are  entirely  innocent ;  but  even  if  we 
were  not  so,  the  practice  might  be  justified^  by  the 
example  of  divers  famous  authors  of  the,  town, 
who  meddle  with  every  thi^g,  giving  a  special  pref- 
erence to.  those  matters  of  which  they  are  most 
ignorant^  and  have  as  little  respect  for  the  charac- 
ters of  their  fellbw-citiaens,  as  a  highwayman  has 
for  their  property. 

v  to  anthonr  evergreen,  gent. 

"Sir, 
"  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  my  own 
behalf,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  other 
persons  nearly  in  the  like  situation,  in  order  to  ex- 


pr^8S  our  gtatituda  for  the  tiineljr  interlertedi 
vrhich  bassavedourdiaDriictoBi  from,  actual  maouv 
^'  2,  for  my  part;  ani  a  carektiss^  good^^&atured  wsifk^ 

who  does  hut  little  in  this  world,  aaoid  S9f8  less.  '  I 
take  small  interest  in  the  affadzs  ol  crtter  peopU, 
and  less  in  my  owBy  having. j6nce  Id^  a  pnvtty.^ 
tate  because  I  did  hot  ichoo&e  to  ts^e  the  troiiUfe 
of  looking  for  tie  title  deeds.  So  fax  from  inter- 
fering  in  the  little  broils  and  heart-burnings  of  Ae 
tillage,  I  always  rnake  ^  pdnt  to  hear  both  sides 
lind  say  nething.  In  short;  Mr*  Byefgrei^nj  if  evet 
a  man  deserved  to  be  let  alone,  I  think  it  was  my- 
self. But,  from  various-  circumstances,  it  has  so 
happened  that  riot  a  sold  in  our  village  hks  suffered 
so  much  from  scandal,"  pr  provokea  so  njany  ene- 
mies, merely,  as  it  would  seetei,  by  his  iesire  to 
avoid  doing  either, 

"  Tl^ere  being  two  churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  place,  it  very  naturajly  happens  that 
little  disputes  occur,  and  the  congregations  pf 
course  take  sides,  displayiuj^  more  heat  than  is 
altogether  becoming  in  Such  near  neighbours.  Oil 
tiiese  occasions  1  have  always  preserved  the  strict- 
est neutrality,  and  the  farthest  I  have  ever  ventured 
to  go  towards  giving  an  opinion,  after  hearing' the 
story,  was  an  expression  of  *  you  don' j;  say  so'— 
or,  *is  it  possible  !'       .        . 

"My  never  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other 

,  people,  is  construed  itito  a  total  disregard  of  their 

welfare ;.  and  by  listening  quietly  to  the  complaints 

of  two  of  my  neighbours,  who  are  always  at  vari- 


■> 
BBce,  and  always  te£er  tiieir  griefanees^  to  my  arbi- 
tratfeji^Ihave  got  the  reputation  of  a  douUfe  dealer, 
•9  (B»^'  one  intttptcts  my  silence  in  his  own  fa- 
wur.  Btft,  what  is  Mil  more  mortifying,  my  strict 
Qevtralify  wilh  xi^spect  to  tlie  church  disptlt^,  hasr 
iOtQiJly  occftsidned  mie  to  be  branded  with  the  op>- 
ppobrions  epidiet.of  feee^^hkef.  ^  ^ 

. ''  Nx)diing  was  wanting  to  my  co^})Iete  destruc^ 
tioik  Mi  a  mot«l  being,  butan  ^fi^ce  which  I  com** 
mitted  By  speaking  itreyerenUy  d(  cainting  and. 
hypocrisy,  in  the  preseace  of  Mrs.  Sindefy,  who 
immediately  took  it  as  a  personal  reflection.  I 
was  hereupon  tried,  conricted,  and  ccmdemned  'at 
a«^«ei|il  nieeiing  of  thi9  club/ ^d  in  three  weeks 
after  h^  not  a  single  Tinue  to  cover  my  haked-- 
ness,  except  a  small  modicum  of  good^nature,  86 
mixed  up  with  folly  it  was  not  worth  having. 

"At  this'  critica!  period  your  paper  dropped 
among  us,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  club, 
tild  the  saving  of  several  remnants  of  reputation 
Aht  would  probably  not  hAve  survived  another 
msetfng.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  this  timely  check 
^t  I  bav«  been  enabled  to  get  off  with  a  small 
paijjcle  «f  character,  that  in  case  of  accident  may 
possibly  save  ttie,  some  day  or  other,  from  being 
banged  6n  the  bare  ground  of  suspicion. 
'<*  Your  eyetlastingly  gr^eful 

;  «  Luke  EitherSimt. 

**  P.  is.— Hie  pf  feacher  of  the  tabernacle  takes  all 
Ae  credit  of  this  io  himself .** 

Vol.  II.*— <5  '  ^      R 
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TO  LAUNCBLOt   LANG8TAFF,  E8Q« 

^'  Being  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  the  times  to 
the  oecessity  of  gping  to  a  broker  to  bont>w  money 
on  undoubted  security,  >  to  my  great  astDidshment^ 
he  only  asked  me  six  per  cent,  a  month.  I  har^ 
been  sinCe  assured,  this  singular  moderation  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  apf^rehensions  which  the  frater- 
nity entertain  of  being  soon  particularly^  noticed  in 
your  paper.    If  so,  please  to  accept  my^hanks. 

"Yours,  truly, 

^'Aj>am  NoiANB* 

The  following  letter;  as  recording  the  greatest 
triunq>h  ever  yet  achiered  by  a  periodical  woric, 
will  conclude  the;  present  article. 

to  launcelot  lanoshaff,  es^« 
"Sir, 

-Mf  you  do  not  wish  to  ruin  an  industrious  man^' 
with  a  large  family,  1  entreat  you,  wordiy  sir,  tO: 
say  no  more  about  the  extravagance  of  the  times. 

^'  I  am  a  fashionable  vender  of  4hose  elegant  and 
profitable  Uttle  knick-knacks  thAt  sell  for  wiy  thpig 
when  fashionable,  i^d  nothii^  when  out  <<tffasln<«« 
My  shop  is  a  sort  of  academy,  in  whiob  young 
*  ladies  are  instructed  in  th^  worthlessness  of  money ; 
and  if  you  ever  happen  to  pass  by  it  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  you  will  see  them  receiving  lessons 
by  dozens.  In  the  v4iole  course  of  my  business, 
I  can  safely  say,  I  never  knew  a  downright  w^ll- 


bred  lady  goilty  of  the  vulgarism  of  declining  the 
purchase  of  any  fashionable  article  on  account  of 
its  price,  imtit  the  ether  day,  when  the  daughter 
of  one  of  our  richest  brokers  actually  declined  a 
beautifal  cashmere^  because  it  was  too  dear !  I 
wish  you  had  seen  the  astonishment  of  my.yoong 
gentlemen  at  this  unaccountable  phenomenon. 

**  Since  this  awful  indication  several  ladies  have 
treated  me  in  the  sa^e  way,  and  one  of  my  young 
gentlemen  actually  heard  the  word  economy  issue 
from  a  group  of  young  people  gathered  round  a 
trunk  of  Frenph  shoes,  whereat  he  jumped  over  the 
counter  in  a  fit  of  consternation.      ' 

**  I  am  credibly  informed  you  are  at  die  bottom 
of  aU  this,  and  hereby  give  you  fair  notice,  that  if 
ynu  continue  thus  to  discourage  that  tr^e  by  which 
we  are  all  so  diuch  enriched,  I  will  subsidize 
some  of  the  best  critics  dbout'town  td  run  you 
down  in-the  papers.  I  have  already  tried  my  hand 
at  an  article  or  two,  but  they  say  it  did  not  ahogether 

aoiswe^. ' 

*  Yfaur  sietvaht,  Hf, 

wBxRNABY  Bandbox.'* 

.  We  wip  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Bandbixc  to  ftumish 
us  ivith  the  name  of  the  heroine  who  so  nobly 
xesiilted  the  cashmere  shawl,  as  Evergreen  is  so 
amitUtn  wuh  her  self-denial,  that  he  talks  seriously 
of  ojBei^giher  his  iMind  and  fortose,  provided  she 
ifj^CKt  glenoid  for  him. 

c2 
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mOM  JfV  IIAOW  0HAIK. 

«  Wb(>  does  lu^t  ]o¥9  to  li»t  the  oH  wife*c  tpie  ^ 
Of  former  4avs,  (old  in  her.  tamblipg  w»f,    , 
And  iull  of  repetitions — yet  most  rare,  '    . 
And  worthy  of  the  ear  of  listening  youth, 
■     0aflteif*dAboiit'th»iiMttingwiiiter'«five1*' 

the  reyplutiaQ^  war,  s^  hc^lktiittiem  teg  thoo0  liV 
l^e  stprie^  of  dQB^»tic  berpifl,p%  of  solit^  {Ad 
putiexit  suffering  th»y  h^Ke'treasured  in  ibeir  vms^ 
ories,  and  which  efs^fipe  the  iKAic^,  of  tfav^hif $offj|ipt^ 
It  is  from  these  rural  chronictes  that  we  jfy^ 
gather  little  ihcid^nta.that>k^.|i0  into  the  true  chaor* 
acters  of  illimtnous  xaen^^who,  when  in  public,  act 
before  the  great  audience  of  nations,  but  who,  in 
thesolitaty-ftmihbuse,  or  ruial  village,  among  peo- 
ple too  lowly  to  be  any  rsstraint  upon  tfieir  actions 
or  d^pox^QBiit,  appsaa*  in  their  nightgown^and  slip-* 
pers.  The  little  dnona,  thus  sifnp^  exhibited  ift 
die  unstudied  i^amttive  of  talking  age,  to  me  is  bet 
more  interesting  than  pompous  detaife  of  fUteB 


pires  w  detlirai^d'  kiiigSy  whose  weridiess  or  am- 
bki<»^  whose  fblKes  or  crimes,  drew  down  up<m 
them  the^rum  they  deserved. 

Besidea  exhiUting  more  of  the  real  picldre  of 
human  life  than  a  hundred  ponapous^  biographies 
of  dead  or  living  heroes,  these  traditionary  narra- 
tives combine  the  eimpUciiy  of  ,thith  with  the  in- 
terest of  romance  and  the  beauty  of  poetry,  whidi 
axeand^ted  te  Uiis-sokirce  for  a  great  portion  of  Ui^ 
most  charming  incidents.  There  is  also  another 
advantage  ih  this  legendary  lore  which  history  sel- 
dom possesses.  The.  relaters  tell  what  they  them- 
sdves  have  seen  or  suffered;  and  all  must  have 
obs^red  the  interest  excited  by  the  desoiptions  or 
narratives<6f  an  eyewitness.  History  is  for  the 
most  part'hearsay ;  tradition,  like  the  witness  in  a 
court  of.  justice,  telates  what  it  has  seen,  and  the 
mnressioas  communicated  to  the  listener  are  thofse 
of  the  actor  or  the  spectator  himself. 

In  one- of  the  romantic  and  sequestered  scenes 

that  abound  along  the  banks  of  the'Hudson,  resided, 

a  few  years  ago,  an  old  w(»nan,  virho,  though  above 

fouxscbre,  had  retamed  all  her  faculties,  and  espe* 

cially  the  faculty  of  speech.    The  house  in  which 

she  lived  had  been  the  quarters  of  6reneral  Putnam, 

during  that  gloomy  winter  in  which  our  array  lay 

in  the  highlands,  and  had  often  been  honoured  with 

the  presence  of  Washington.    Having  nothing  re> 

naark^le  in  its  appearance,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 

deacnptioii     It  was  aliorge  farmhouse^  that,  hav« 

6* 


ing  n^ret  b^dii  oox^ommated  with  ffi&tf  tattooed  a 
Iruly  Quakerrlike  sios^city ;  and  was  Ba  iitHe  an 
object  of  respect  to  the  tt^rants  of'  liae  farmyaid^ 
tbat  the  chiciiena'made'iio  cereiiiLony  in  coming  in 
and  picking  up  the  oiumbe  tfaxit  &11  .from  the  good 
man's  tabli@i*  It  .was' of  eonsideTable  len^,  one 
story  high^  and  its  whole  appetoance  acccoded  wi^ 
Ae  homely^  careless/  sunf^city  which  stiU  chaiae^ 
teri^6s  tbe  esU^shment  of  an  honest  independeni 
American  farmer.  r 

Before  the  door  ran  a  nu»ittl^«*bro(di:,  wbic^h,  in 
its  rapid  coarse  towards  the  river,  had  ploughed  a 
deep  ravine,  whose  sides  Were  t^oTer^  with  grass, 
and  skirted  by  a  row  of-  English  cherry-trees  al- 
most a  century  old.  .Here  hundreds  of  c^hirping 
birds  cam*e  to  steal  cherries,  and  sing  their  merry 
madrigals  imdisUirbed ;  for  the  dd  lady  bad  moie 
than  she  waited,  and<50  bad  her  neighbours^  so  thai 
there  were  enough  for  birds  and  aU.  Beipw  the/ 
bouse  the  brook  beeasne  a  torrent,  and  fotced  its 
ways  among  immense,  mas^^s  of  rocks^^shadowM 
with  dark  hemlocks  and  .solenm  pines,  with  now- 
and  Uien  a  wild  floWcpr  trembling  on  the  briidL  of 
the  steep,  and  by  a  succession  of  cascades  atjengdi. 
tumbled  into  the  river,  forming  a  little  c6Teof  iil« 
ders,  and  all  the  tribes  of  shrabbery  thdt  love^  the 
jfresh  water-side.-  .   ^ 

The  whole  landscape  was  shut  in  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, *Woody  and  waving,  like  pU  our  mountainst 
at  Wfhom  Ibqt  rolIe4  the  mi^eatie  stressing  which 


peen^hfre  and  there  Wte  a  cluster  of  Uttk  lakes,  rei* 
pofing  ia  th«  cpojl  ahadows  of  the  liiUs.  Withiii 
about  a  half  mile  of  tfa^  hoose  was  a  aingular-look-* 
log  churph,  wbid^  though  aeithei:  ptctureaque,  or 
magnigc^ntf  or .  ^intique,.  gaYe  a  jcast  of  still  moia 
^igiujty  to  the  seena,  by  oonneeting  the  glofioua 
Wovks  of  the  .€reaUttr  with  the  jgrateful  homage  of 
hia  huaible^jereatmea.  I  raoa^tdber  going  there  one 
Sujad§.y  mfixjmgf  aorae,  yeais  aga»  ami  being  atmck 
ivith  tb^  ruaUc  ^tmplieity  not  only  of  the  chinch, 
but  also  the  preacdner,  the  service^  and  indeed  the 
whole  congregation.  -But  what  mosft  excited  my 
attention  was'  Uie  good  dame  who  i&  the  her^e 
of  this  atory.  She  sat  in  a  pew,  chtte  hy  an  open, 
window,  which  looked  into  a  eorner  of  the  burial* 
ground, .  whete,,  under  more  than  a  dozen  grave* 
stones,  reposed  the  remaii^s  of  all  that  portion  of  . 
the  family  which  she  h^  survived.  Here  lay  her 
parents^  her  children,  axid  grandchildreh;;  here  she 
could  receive  a  sad  impressive' lesson  pf  the  inevit- 
f^le  fate  ctf  all  that  breathe ;  and  here  ishe  doobtlesa 
reconciled  beniielf  to  her  jown,  by  the  cheering  hope 
that  she  was  going  Ui  meet  tnore  'dear  .ffiends  th^i 
shi^'Woidd  leave  behind  her  when  she  disd. 

!3eing  accustcmied  to  visit  an  old  and  hospitable 
friend  whose  mansion  is  not  far  from  tte  place  J 
have  been>  describing,  I  for^ned  an.  acquaintance 
with  the  worthy  dame  by  often  stopping  in  my 
rambles  to  rest  myself,  an^listen.to  her  stories  about 
Washington  s^d  Putnam^  1^  other  revqlutioBiffy 
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heroes  <rf  lesser  note.  For  fear,  my  £n&quent  visits 
may  excite  some  little  scandal  among  some  of  my 
gossiping  readers,  I  may  as  Well  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention/  that  s^e  had  a  husband  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  who  Was  older  than 
herself.  He* -died  a  few  years  ago;  and  all  that  I 
nemember  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  little  old  maii, 
with  a  head  as  white  as  4he  winter  snow  on  the 
tops  of  his  native  mountains,  aiid  that  at  the  age 
of  eigl^y  he  used  to  torn, out  of  a  frosty. morning 
to  cut  up  a  load  of=  wood  by  way  of  exercisf^.    . 

My  chief  pleasure  in  the  society  of  ^s  aged 
dame,  consisted  in  hearing  her  talk  of  the  great 
names  that  frequented  her  home  "  in  the-war-time.** 
Kjsrould  give  much  if  I  carried  in- my  mem<Nry 
some,  eveiQ  remote,  repdlection' of  how  Washing- 
ton walked,  and  looked,  and- smiled,-  smd  danced, 
for  he  Was  accustomed^  during  his  arduous  strug^e 
for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  to  relax  from  his 
weight  ef  overwhelming  cares  by  ofteix  going 
down  a  sprightlycountry-dance.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  lady  who  ^^as  frequently  his  partner,  and 
whom  I  look  upon  with  pecuUar  veneration  on  diat 
account,  since,  to  have  been  in  habits  of  social  in- 
timacy with  that  man,  is,  in  my  mind,  sufficient  to 
give  dignity  to  his  surviving  contemporaries.  Nay, 
I  freely  confess,  I  have,  sometimes  found  in  my 
heart  to  envy  even  the  worn-biit,  ragged,  apd  crip- 
pled soldier  of  the  revolution,  on  witnessing  the 
honest  pride  vfiAx  whioh  he  boasted  c^  having 


idfigbt  for  the  liberties  of  hia  country  by  tbe  side 

of  Ge<Hrge  Wai^hgton.    HaTiiig  once  ii^  my  hie 

i»d  an.^pbrtu^tyjrfTisiling  M^^  Vernon,  siiuu^ 

the  death  of  him  whose  presence  has  consecrated 

every  spot  around,  i^nd  giren  lo  the  very  trees  and 

blades  of  gratis  a  namelesil  yahie,  I  paid  particular 

inesp^t  tojtiie.old  Geianan  gardener,  who  boasted 

of  having  raised  cauliflowers  for  the  general ;  and 

got  out  of  the  caxxiage.  at  the  park-tgate  on  purpose 

toafial^e  hands  with  the  gray-headed  old  negro  who 

opens  it^  because  he  told  me  he  r^aoembered  Master 

6e<^ge  when  he. was  a  Uttle  boy.    .  > 

S,cb  l^ng  tlie  «ituw  <Jf  my  feelings  on  m 

subject,  I  vaed  to  Us^  with  silent  uitesest  to  the 

rambling  traditions  oC  thi^  sibyl  of  the  higMands. 

Her  fan^y,  I  ought  to  haire  jEnentioned,  had  been, 

for  more  than  ^balf  a  century^  the  teua&ta  iyf  a 

gentleman  who  joined  the  TQyid  ptaodaid  at-  the 

couunencepient  of ^  the  .troubles,;  and  lor&ited  his 

e^teija  oon^uKEu^e.    .Thoiigh  wannly  attached 

\a  thft  cai^Q  of  ireedoip,  it  was  natural  for'&e 

^ood^aui^  tpjia^^^nt, ^as  she-ofteu  did,  thewoxdry 

landloid,  wba  had  always  been  sociable. at  thd 

houae,  and  treati^-her  Md;  hers>  with  thobe  iittle  > 

attentions  :which  cpst,  npdy&g  to  tho^e  above,  *yel 

are  sogratifying  to  tliose  beneath.    She  would 

occasionally  ai^eer  at  the:  upstart  pride  of  thoae 

^ho  had  succeeded  }dm>  and  I  remember  her  once 

patb^tkaUy  ^hidupig  id  the  period  when  the  parscm 

ciev^  begifui .  ^  aerviee  tiUihe  hxd  of ,  the  manor 
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niade  his  appearance.  Inishort,  she  stip  cherished 
in  her  heart,  tmkmw^n  to  herself,  a  latent  spark  cf 
toryism;  and  whale,  she  missed  no' Opportumty  ol 
telUag  a  story  to  the  credit  of"  WaBbingto»,  couM 
never  be  brought  to  use  iny  oth^r  -prayer-book 
than  one  giyen  her  by  the  old  landlord,vwh1ch  con- 
tained all  the  prAyers  for  King  Gkforge  and  the  xoyal 
family. 

But  for  all  this,  Washington  \^as  her  hero.  She 
had  a  picture  of  him  hung  up  Just  below  her  best 
looking-glass,  and  tirheteVer  she  looked  that  way, 
it  reminded  her  of  something  the  general  said  or 
did,  or  some  events  of  those  dl)leful  .times  when 
the  foot  of  an  enemy  pass<6d  almost  eVery  tbi^iesh-^ 
old  in  the  land.  She  would^look  at  die  picture 
wtth  the  aflfectiori  of-  a  mother,  Hvd  exclaim-—"  Ah ! 
he  was  a  goM  man.  I  remember  he'uSed  to  come 
over  sQiiietimes,  nay,  very  often,  to  talk  over  tnat- 
t<^  with  General  Putnam,  who  had  his  quarters 
here.  If  ever  maii4oved  his"country  if  was  Gen- 
eral Wadrington.  I  could  t€?ll,  bat  I  am  bid,  ^ud 
lose  iriy  inemory  every  day— r  could,  tell  of  "his 
perplexities,  his  tratchtngs,  cates,  And  sufferings 
of  mind  and  bedy,  which  I  believe  he  never  let 
any  one  see  but  myself;  aiid- 1  shall  never  forget 
bis  kindness  when  I  lost  my  youngest  son.  My 
boy  was  quite  a  hero  among  the  young  men 
of  Ihe  hills,  and  night  after  night  used  to'  go  out 
with  parties  of  miiitia>  beating  up  the  plundering 
Yaigers  that  csoie^&cm  befew>  and' carried  awi^ 


every  thing  Ihey  couM  fiad»  to  the  ruiQ  of  msmy  of 
oar  poor  people,  who  Btayed  between  the  Maes  be- 
cause they  w£re  old,^  jand  knew  not  where  elae 
to  go.    « 

"One  night*— it  was  the  twentieth  of  January — 
I  can  recolle(!t  lbi^^-*in  the  dead  of  nighty  jooy  son 
and  bis  little  troop  were  surprised  in-  turn  by  a 
party  from  below,  while  warming  themselves*  in  a 
houses,  which  the  eiSemy  surrojand^d  in  dead  silencei 
and  dien  set  on  ^e.  La  attempting  to  escape  they 
were  all  butchered  by  the  Yagers^  who  hacked 
them  down,  though  they  begged  for  quarter.  The 
next  day,  while  I  was  out  at  a  neighbour's  hoUse, 
my  son's  body  was  brought  home  by  some  people 
who  knew  him ;  and  when  I  returned  there  I  saw 
it,  with,  the  blood  frozen^in  the  gashes  with  which 
he  was  covered. 

^^  I  don't  remember  what  became  of  me'  till  I 
found  myself  sitting  in  our  old  arm^^hair,  and  the 
general  standing  just  by,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  resting  op  the  baek  of  the  chair. 
'Mother,'  said  he,  when  he  saw  I  was  come  to 
myself—*  Mother'— ^ud  the  worf"  made  me  so 
protid  I  ahnost  forgot  ^  what  h^  happened-^^Mo* 
therr-ry ou  have  given  a  son  to  your  country — a 
brave  nian  tohiaGod.  Go  now  to  yourtoom,  I 
vnH  see  every  thing  done.'  I  went,  for  no  one 
could  say  nay  to  him  \yhen  he  soothed  or  com- 
mandedy  and  they  Buried  my  boy  Uke  a  soldier. 
The  troops  fired,  while  the  gene^  himself  stood 
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over  the  grave,  afnl  the  pride  6f  a  mother  almost 
oirerci^e  lier  affection.  Tim^  iiiardslii{y8,  and 
more  sorrows,  that  succeeded  each  othei  for  yeans 
afterward,  drove  aiyay  the  bitterness  of  thi»  sad 
accident ;  although  when  the  floor  was  washed,  or 
the  ifun  shone  biight  upoiir  it^  we  eodld  see  th^ 
stain  of  blood  where  Ae  body  had  kin.  I  can  talk 
of  these  things  now^  for  when  I  diinkof  the.  death 
of  my  SOB,  I  remember  also  ihat  he  di^d  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  his  country's  fe^er  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  grave." 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

It  its  a  common  saying  among  the  'people  of 
Philadelphia^  who,i>y*the^way,  are  rather  jealous  of 
our  city,  that  all^New^York  may  be  seen  in  Broad'' 
way.  That  splendid  s^eet  is  indeed  a  little  world 
of  itself.  It  eihibits  at^  onCv^and  the  siame  moment 
the  bustle  of  business,  the  idle  vivadty  5f  fashion- 
able crowds,  the  ^Jendour  of  costly  equipages,  the 
dashing  dandy  in  his  lofty  buggie,  atid  thi^  bmnble 
drayman  in  his  long^tailed  cart.  Here  the  rich 
may  satisfy  all  the  capricions  longings  of  a  sated 
apipetite,  mi  the  poor  regde  tibtemselves;  with  ad* 
miring  what  they  cannot  buy.  On  every  sid^  the 
jutting  windowil  display  their  cosdy  temptations^ 
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in  the  shape  of  all  that  can  win  the  wishes  of  the 
gay  and  the  fair,  offered  to  their  acceptance  with 
all  the  seductive  suavity  of  high-bred  haberdashers, 
whose  splendid  stores  I  look  upon  as  iirstrate  acad* 
emies  for  young  ladies  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  fashionable  art  of  spending  money.  In  short, 
this  noble  street  of  our  beautiful  city,  in  addition 
to  its  other  attractions,  is  gemmed  on  either  side 
by  beautiful  maidens,  tripping  up  and  down  like 
rosy  goddesses,  and  committing  innumerable  mur- 
ders with  their  killing  eyes. 

But  whiat  most  excites  the  Wonder  of  strangers, 
acquainted"  with  the  severity  of  our  laws  against 
gaming,  are  the  splendid  paintings  which  decorate 
those  shrines  where  the  goddess  Fortune  showers 
her  golden  favours,  and  folly  and  ignorance  pay 
their  quota  for  the  special  benefit  of  medicine  and 
ndorality.  In  one  place  may  be  seen  the  goddess 
of  the  wheel  vrithout  a  bandage  to  her  eyes,  to  in- 
sinuate that  here  at  least  she  does  not  blindly  dis- 
tribute her  favours,  surrounded  by  votaries  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  and  ages,  all  watching  with  intense 
delight  each  revolution  of  the  circle,  .which  scat- 
ters wealth  in  all  directions.  In  another  place,  a 
beautiful  woman,  not  quite  half  naked,  is  dancing 
in  the  air,  and  flinging  her  golden  tokens  about,  as 
if  to.insult  my  worthy  fellow-djizens  by  displaying 
the  shadow  of  a  substance  that  has  long  passed 
away.  But  what  I  most  particularly  take  excep- 
tion to  in  this  latter  picture,  is  the  figure  of  a  young 
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lady  kneeling  down  like  another  Danae,  to  catch 
the  golden  shower  in  her  lap.  This  I  look  upon 
as  tantamount  to  an  insinuation,  that  our  young 
ladies  actually  worship  gold,  instead  of  paying 
their  devotions,  as  we  knibw.  they  do,  to  the  "una- 
dorned and  simple  shrines  of  love  and  duty.  At 
each  of  these  places  poor  ignorance  is  enticed  by 
a  display  of  all  the  great  prizes  in  all  the  great 
lotteries,  past,  present,  and,  future,  in  enormous 
figures,  that  almost  cover  the  whole  front  of  Ihe 
house.  Indeed,  there  seems  hardly  any  limits  to 
the  various  seductions  of  these  arch  tempters,  who 
thus  lure  the  unwary  to  stake  their  last  shilling  on 
a  desperate  chance,  and  trust  to  charity  afterward 
for  a  bowl  of  soup  or  a  load  of  wood.  It  may  in 
truth  be  affirmed,  that  Fortune  actually  stares  us 
in  the  face  at  every  turn ;  such  is  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  every  thing  arrives  at  maturity 
in  this  thrifty  soil,  where  weeds  and  flowers  klike 
acquire  a  premature  strength  and  size.  Abuses 
?md  evils,  that  required  whole  centuries  to  grow 
up  in  the  steril  regions  of  the  old,  have  of  late 
come  to  full  perfection  in  a  few  years  in  this  new 
world. 

The  first  lottery  recorded,  in  the  history  of  our 
country  was  among  the  early  colcwiists  of  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1614.  The  scheme  was  simple,  like 
the  times,  and  the  highest  prize  four  thousand  five 
hundred  crowns.  This  lottery,  unlike  those  of  the 
present  day,  left  no  posterity ;  and  lotteries,  if  they 


occurred  at  all,  were  exceedingly  rare  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  independence.  The 
states  then  becoming  in  a  great  measure  their  own 
masters,  seem  hardly  to  have  known  what  to 
do  with  this  newly-acquired  liberty.  ,  Like  little 
schoolboys  on  holydays,  they  frisked  about  from 
one  amusement  to  another,  and  at  last,  for  want  of 
^something  else  to  doj  they  fell  into  mischievous 
practices,  and  took  to  making  paper  money  and 
drawing  lotteries.  Young  communities  resemble 
yoimg  heirs  just  come  to  theii  estates,  and  are  very 
apt  to  run  into  excesses^.  So  it  happened  with  the 
states ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  from  a  progress  at 
first  gradual  and  insidious^  but  advancing  with  an 
accelerated  motion,  lotteries  have  become  a  com- 
mon means  of  raising  money,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity is  more  or  less  infected  with  a  spirit  of 
gambling,^the  more  pernicious  for  being  sanctioned 
by  the  laws.  - . 

The  state  legislatures,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  it  would  seem,  with  a  view  of  securing  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  the  profits  of  gambling, 
have,  with  admirable  inconsistency,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  passed  laws  against  private  gambling- 
houses,  and  licensed  a  succession  of  lotteries,  cal- 
culated to  foster  a  spirit  of  gambling  in  the  whole 
community.  -  As  the  temptation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  became  too  weak  to  excite  the  bafBed 
hopes  of  the  adventurers  again  to  throw  away  the 
eftrnings  of  their  industry  dn  a  desperate  stake» 
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cupidity  has  been  coaxed  by  still  higher  prizes^  and 
folly  tempted  by  chances  apparently  more  fayoura* 
ble  to  stake  its  all,  and  be  again  disappointed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in 
the  states  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, of  late  years  a  perpetual  round  of  lotteries, 
one  more  enticing  th^  the  Qther,  has  operated,  not 
only  as  a  temptation  to  the  poor  to  risk  their  hard 
earnings  where  the  chances  are  always  against 
them,  while  all-fours,  tossing  up  coppers,  andother 
honest  games,  where  the  chances  are  at  least  equal, 
are  denounced  as  unlawful  a^d  dangerous  to  the 
public  morals.  In  short,  yfhjie  horse-racing,  bill- 
iards, and  E.  O.  tables  are  banished  from  the  light 
of  day,  lotteries  are  sanctioned  by  the  rery  same 
authorities,  and  the  enlighieiied  legislatiye  Solons 
have  displayed  their  capacity  for  nice  distinctions 
in  the  good  old  way,  by  winking  at  the  great  fishes, 
and  denouncing  the  lesser  fry  without  mercy. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  a  bad  measure  pal- 
atable to  a  virtuous  and  well-disposed  community, 
is  that  of  holding  it  up  as  conducive  to  soQie  salu- 
tary end,  by  which  the  whole  people  are  eventually 
to  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  thus  that  every  mis- 
chievous public  measure  is  sheltered  behind  some 
pretext  of  pubUc  good.  Accordingly,  lottery  pills 
have  been  uniformly  gilded  in  this  manner,. and  the 
well-founded  objections  of  the  moralist  are  silenced 
by  the  hopeful  prospect  of  eventual  good,  arising 
firom  actual  evil.    At  one  time,-  the  profits  of  this 
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great,  system  of  gambling  are  to  be  employed  ih 
making  a  turnpike  road,  or/a  bridge ;  at  another  to 
disseminate  the  blessings -of  learning,  thus  enlight- 
ening posterity  at  the  expense  of  the  morals  of  the 
present  generation.  Or  they  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  some  sickly  medical  institution ;  and 
from  the  number  of  lotteries  exclusively  devoted 
to  this  last  object,  one  would  be  inclined  to  suspect 
either  that  .the  science  of  medicine  was  in  a  lan- 
guishing state,  or  that  it  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  all 
the  patronage  of  Dame  Chance,  from  partaking  so 
much  of  the  natmre  of  lotteries,  and  presenting 
about  the  same  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  adven- 
turer. 

Without  meaning  to  underrate  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  a  system  of  education  widely  diffused, 
the  usefulness  of  good  ros^s  and  bridges,  or  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  well-endowed  niedical 
colleges,  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
a  partial  benefit  is  equivalent  to  a  tmiversal  evil. 
The  lottery  system  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
inflexible  precept,  nev6r  to  do  wrong  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  The  evil  is  certain,  the  good  may 
never  come.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  be  brought  ta 
think  that  even  such  learned  physicians  and  prom- 
ising m^dijcal  students  as  they  have  at  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  can  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  this  admirable  rule,  so  necessary  to  finite 
beings ;  and  I  have  little  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
moral  constitution  of  society  undermined,  even  for 
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the  special  object  of  improving  our  health.  la 
short,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  whatever  operates 
to  destroy  the  wholesome  dependance  of  mankind 
on  their  own  labour  and  economy,  strikes  at  the 
root  of  their  morals  and  happiness ;  and  therefore 
ought  never,  under  any  pretence,  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  legislator. 

The  truth  is,  ^uch  means  of  raising  mpneyJor 
salutary  purposes  are  not  necessary  in  our  country. 
The  people- of  the  United  States  are  sufficiently 
awake  to  perceive  when  they  are  taxed  for  a  useful 
object,  and  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  for  aiiy  public 
benefit  in  an  open,  direct,  and  manly  mimner,  with- 
out reporting  to  this  insidious  way  of  picking  their 
pockets  and  underniining  their  morals.  AH  indirect 
ways  of  raising  money  are  little  less  than  pohtical 
swindling ;  but  this  by  lotteries  is  the  worst  of  all, 
since  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that.it  is  a 
paltry  invention  to  preserve  the  popularity  of  legis- 
latures, at  the  expense  of  the  morality  of  their 
constituents* 

Such  is  the  rapid  view  presented  to  a  reflecting 
mind  in  contemplating  lotteries,  even  when  unac* 
companied  by  any  evil  consequences,  other  than 
such  as  inevitably  result  from  an  extensive  scheme 
of  authorized  gambUng.  But  when,  in  addition,  it 
is  found  that  practices  of  the  mo^t  unjustifiable 
nature,  and  frauds  of  the  most  complicated  kind, 
jore  often  connected  with  these — that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  combination  of  rogues  to  make  such  a 


disposition  of  tbe  prizes  as  deprives  the  adventurer 
leven  of  his  sohtaiy  chance  of  success — it  t^en 
becomes  obviously  the  duty  of  every  honest  man 
to  raise  his  hand  against  a  system  intrinsically  bad, 
and  subject  to  such  flagrant  abuses.  These  specu<- 
lations  bring  to  my  mind  a  little  adventure  con- 
nected with  this  subject  which  befell  me  something 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  with  which  I  will 
conclude  this  paper. 

A  friend  in  the  country  having  sent  me  the  num- 
ber of  a  ticket  to  be  examined,  I  visited  the  den  of 
a  lottery-office  keeper  for  that  purpose.  Formerly, 
vermiA  of  this  cast  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
reigions  of  comparative  darkness,  where  roguery 
prospers  unobserved  ajid  undetected.  In  some 
lone  alley  or  obscure  street,  where  the  sun  never 
shone,  amid  rats,  spiders,  and  cobwebs,  they  plied 
tiieir  unholy  trade,  and  were  happy  to  escape  the 
contempt  of  mankind  by  passing  without  observa^ 
tion^  But  the  millennium  is  coming,  prejudices 
are  daily  passing  away,  and  any  busine:ss  by  which 
money  can  be  made  is  now  considered  reputable. 
The  consequence  is,  that  these  mischievous  and 
dan^rous  tempters  actually  take  possession  of  the 
most  conspicuous  places  in  town,  andThave  the  un* 
parallded  impudence,  to  invade  even  the  precincts 
of  Broadway.  ^ 

The  being  whose  shop  I  visited  was,  in  addition 
to  his  trade  of  lottery-office  keeper,  a  money- 
changer ;  and  it  was  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  ease 
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with  which  he  passed  from  one  to.  the  other, 
answering  fifty  questions  in  a  minute.  He  was  a 
brisk,  middle-sized  man,  witjh  little,  round,  cunning 
eyes,  and  his  whole  appearance  denoted  a,  prosper- 
ous rogue.  His  busii^ess  seemed  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  he  possessed  the  enviable  faculty,  not 
only  of  talking  to  two  people  at  once,  but  of  cheat- 
ing them  ^t  the,  same  time.  At  one  moment  he 
was  ensuring  a  ticket,  the  next  exchanging  one 
bank  note  for  another,  and,  what  was  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  he  always  received  a  premium, 
without  ever  paying  any.  From  these  poor  crea- 
tures he  suddenly  whisked  round  to  me,  to  inquire 
**  what  d'ye  please  to  have,  sir," — rubbing  his  hands, 
probably  in  the  anticipation  of  another  dupe. 

My  business  was  soon  despatched.  The  ticket 
of  my  friend  was,  as  usual,  a  blank ;  and  though 
this  has  invariably  been  the  case  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  he  has  no  doubt  of  drawing  a  great 
prize  one  of  these  days,  and  regularly  ccmtinues  to 
buy  a  ticket  in  every  lottery.  While  lingering  in 
the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  obsierving  how  things 
went  on  in  this  world,  my  attention  was  caught  by 
a  poor  woman,  who  came  in  and  stood  by  the 
counter,  with  an  air  so  anxious,  a  countenance  so 
mixed  up  with  hope  and  fear,  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  interested  in  her  errand.  She  wore  a  dress 
whose  clumsy  and  cumbrous  appearance  convinced 
me  she  was  not  of  our  country,  and  her  first  word 
betrayed  the  land  of  her  birth.    There  was  8ome> 


thing  about  her  which,  without  being  iuteresting, 
was  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  inipression,  f6r« 
her  air  was  not  vulgar,  and  her  countenance  be- 
spoke feeling. 

After  fumbling  for  some  time  in  an  old  pocket- 
book,  with  ft  tirembling  hand  she  delivered  ta  the 
man  of  the  shop  a  lottery-ticket,  and  asked  to  know 
its  fate.  I  shall  never  forget  her  countenance 
while  he  was  looking  for  the  number.  Such  deadly 
fixed  anxiety  I  never  saw— it  was  too  intense  for 
the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  When  the  shop- 
man pronoimced  it  a  blank,  she  held  with  a  sort 
of  convulsive  energy  by  the  edge  of  the  counter 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  out  without 
uttering  a  single  syllable,  lea,ving  the  ticket  in  the 
bands  of  the  shopman. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  that  roused  my 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  a  better  feeling.  I  followed 
her  till  she- reached  a  mean-looking  house  in  one 
of  the  back  streets,  where  poverty,  misery,  and 
vice  herd  together  to  prey  upon  society  or  to  perish ; 
and  waited  opposite,  balancing  with  myself  whether 
I  should  go  in.  My  intention  is  good,  thought  I, 
and  I  will  enter — ^nay  errand  is  one  of  benevolence, 
and  charity  ought  never  to  be  called  an  intruder. 
Accordingly  I  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  little,  dirty,  half-clothed  urchin,  who 
looked  as  frightened  as  if  he  thought  me  one  of 
those  imwelcome  visiters  that  so  often  beset  the 
dwelling  of  want.    The  door  opened  directly  into 
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the  only  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  disclosed  a 
«ight  calculated  rather  to  excite  disgust  than  sym- 
pathy. The  spectacle  of  mingled  sickness  and 
poverty  is  not  calculated  for  tho^e  whose  feelings 
have  been  tuned  only  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
novel-writer.  There  is  too  much  of  rags  and  dirt 
— ^too  much  of  every  thing  at  which  the  mind  re- 
volts, to  create  any  other  feeling  but  a  sort  of  in- 
dignant sympathy,  mingled  with  disgust,  at  the  deg- 
radation of  that  nature  of  which  we  are  almost 
ashamed'  to  partake.  Sentimentalists  in  theory 
may  talk  of  that  unfeeling  apathy  so  remarkable  in 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sad  spectacle  of 
human  sufiering  in  poor-houses  and  hospitals  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  something  so  intimate  in 
the  connexion  of  misery  and  vice,  that  it  is  mucli 
more  difficult  than  people  imagine  to  resist  the 
cold-hearted  and  contemptuous  indifference  which 
the  habitual' contemplation  of  the  fornier  is  calcula- 
ted to  inspircr 

I  will  therefore  refrain  from  sketching  the  group 
before  me;  because,  if  I  did  it  from  the  life,  it 
would  possess  nothing  of  the  interest  of  a  senti- 
mental scene,  and  I  am  not  writing  ^  novel,  record- 
ing imaginary  woes.  There  was  nothing  but  rags, 
dirt,  and  misety.  Want  is  always  garrulous,  and 
I  very  soon  got  at  the  bottom  of  their  story.  It 
was  a  commdn  one  enough,  but  it  conveyed  a 
moral,  and  my  readers  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
if  they  please. 
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The  husband  of  the  poor  woman,  and  the  father 
of  seven  little  bundles  of  rags,  that  stared  at  me* 
as  if  I  were  a  constable,  was  lying  on  the  bed,  evi- 
dently in  the  latter  stage  of  a  rapid  decay.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland, 
whom  the  sweet  and  comforting  report  of  the  land 
of  liberty  in  the  west  had  brought  hither,  where 
he^  realized  his  hopes,,  and  was  gradually  laying  up 
a  little  independence.  But  the  devil  tempted  him 
in  a  dream  to  buy  a  lottery*ticket,,  ^nd,  what  was 
worse,  it  came  out  a  prize  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
This  put  the  whole  neighbourhood^  in  an  uproar, 
and  s.et  every  soul  that  could  scrape  together  a 
few  shillings,  to  adventuring  in  the  lottery.  The 
poor  Irishman,  to  whom  a  thousand  dollars  was  as 
the  riches  of  King  Solomoii,  began  to  spend  money 
like  dirt,  and  drink  like  a  fish. 

He  nooreover  dreamed  continually  of  certain 
numbers  coming  up  prizes,  for  his  imagination  now 
teemed  with  nothing  else ;  and  on  one  occasion  his 
faith  was  almost  equj  to  that, of  a  certain. lottery- 
office  keeper,  for  he  gave  fifty  dollars  for  a  ticket  on 
the  strength  of  a  dream.  But,  unluckily,  his 
dreams  never  came  true  afterward.  In  the  mean- 
time his  money  was  wasted  in  lotteries,  his  time  in 
idleness,  and  his  health  in  debauchery.  "The 
end  of  all  these  things  is  death" — ^his  money  and 
health  failed  about  the  same  time,  and  he  was  now 
on  the  miserable  bed  of  sickness   and  remorse. 


hed  of  si 
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from  whence  he  new  r  afterward  rose.    He  died  in 
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less  than  a  month  after  I  first  saw  him,  bearing  in 
his  conscience  the  sting  of  folly  and  guilt,  and  car- 
lying  to  his  grave  the  remorseful  convictiony  that 
his  own  imprudence  had  blasted  the  paradise  which 
a  merciful  Providence  has  opened  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  the  earth,  in  this  land  of  virtuous 
liberty. 

I  told  this  story  to  old  cousin  Christ<^eT,  whose 
heart  is  as  large  as  this  whole  world.  The  little 
Paddies  are  now  iii  a  way  of  doing  well  when  they 
grow  up,  if  they  only  keep  clear  of  lottery-offices 
and  dreams ;  and  the  little  Stielahs  are  learning  to 
milk  cows  at  Cockloft  Hall.  They  are  a  freckled 
set  of  toa(is,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  bandy  legs, 
and  the  youngest,  a  huge  devburer  of  potatoes.  As 
to  the  mother,  she  is  now  a  sort.of  assistant-house^- 
keeper  at  the  Hall,  and  would  be  the  happiest  wo- 
man in  the  world,  did  not  Jeremy  dockloft  some- 
times play  tricks  upon  her  with  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, which  she  verily,  believes  is  one  of  the 
latest  inventions  of  Beelzebub  himself.  < 
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TOWN  AND  COITNTRY. 

TO   LAXJNCSLOT   LANGSTAFF,    ESQ. 
"Mr.  LANQS^rAEE, 

**  I  suppose  you.  think  I  don^t  know/  who  you 
mean  by.  the  young  lady  whose  dress  cost  upwards 
of  I  donH  caie  how  many  doUai^s,  and  who  is  to  be  an 
old  oiaid  by  yoinr  account.  When  I  saw  you  at 
Sophy  Sparkle's  the  other  day,  I  could  not  help 
wondering  where  she  got  acquainted,  with  such  a 
€rosa4oo]dng,  queer,  6ut-of-the«way  dressed  body, 
<ind  actoaUy  took  you  for  <me  of  those  {mm^gen- 
,lieme&  who  go  ab$9it  soliciting  chatitaibleeidb'scrip- 
ti^np  fox  all'  sorter  x>{  things.  - 1  little  thought  you 
were  the  cross  old  biichiriordiai  takes  upon  him* 
self  to  be  wiser  and  better  tfaiui  other  people,  and 
to  rail  at  the  extravagance,  d  the  age. 

^'As  tio  my  dress,  Mr.  Langstaff,  its  nobody's 
business.  Thank 'fortune,  my  papa  owtis  a  whol# 
bank,  iand  can  .afford  to  eat  money  if  he  pleases^ 
He  alldws  me  to  buy  jus^  what  I  like^  and  I  rec» 
oUecl  laughed  ready  to  kill  himself  whea  an  okt 
lady  of  one  of  the  oldfuihioned  families  threw  up 
her  eyes  the  .other  day  at  our  house,  on  leayning  1 
had  given  «ixty  dollars  for  a  Xieghoim  hat/  He 
says  be  can  make  ten  times  that  smn  every  day 
(except  Sunday,  when  he  goei  to  churcli  regularly 
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three  times)  only  by  taking  adtantage  of  a  poor 
man's  misfortunes.  You,  who  affect  to  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  isuch  people  as  my  papa,  will,  I 
daxe  say,  write  another  piece  about  these  matters. 
But  I  don^t  care  a  fig  about  it,  not  I,— and  intend 
to  dress  finer  than  ever  I  did  before,  just  to  spite- 
you.  The  next  time  I  meet  you  at  Sopiiy  Sparkle's, 
or  anywhere  else,  I  mean  to  laugh  right  in  -your 
face^  you  old  Put.       > 

"  I^  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  houses 
they  are  in  the  flew  oountries,  that  cost  only  twenty 
or  thirty  dollars.''  I  dare  say  they  are  not  half  as 
good  as  our  pig-sty  in  the  country,  where  we  have 
a  chapeau,*  built  after  the  model  of  a  French  no- 
bleman's in  the  Island  of  France,  with  turrets  md 
balconies.  Pray,  Mr.  Langstaff,  do  the  people  who 
biiild  ttese  grand  thirty-doUaur  palaces  walk  on  all- 
fours  like  bears,  and  wear  clothes,  and  W9sh  their 
hands  and  faces  of  a  morning  ?  Above  sdl,  do  they 
talk)  and  act,  and  marry  like  other  people;  or  do 
they  neigh  like  horses,  devour  raw  meat,  and  take 
wives  by  the  year,  like  the  birds  on  Valentine's 
<iay  ?  t  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  superb  es- 
tablishments, for  I  dare  aay  it  would  tempt  me  to 
marry  the  owner,  were  it  only  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  such  a  lodging,,  and  disappoint  your-  prophecy 
about  my  being  an  old  maid. 

"  As  to  my  being  >an'old^|iaid,  that  is  just  as  it 
«uit9  me^  I  thank  you,  sir ;  for  f  have  at  present 


thix^-six  beaux  and  a  half  m  my  list ;  either  of 
whom  I  can  niarrjr^  if  I  will,  so  loag  as  my  papa 
is  sarich. .  Each  of  my  diirty-six  whole  heaux  is 
well-dressed  and  well^shaped  too,  eVer  since  the. 
inTontion  of  corsets  and  stuffings ;  and  the  half 
ode.  isan  imported  dandy.  So  I  don't  thiilk  I  shall 
die  an  old  maid  after  all;  for  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  Wiorsty  I  will  set n^y  cap  at  you ;  and  Inerer 
yet  knew  an  old  bachelor  >¥ho8e  vanity  could  not 
be  tickled  into  any  thing  by  the  attentions  of  youth 
and  beauty.  To  tell  you  a  secret-^though  you  are 
such  a  babbler,  and  put  every  thing  you  know  into 
print— rl  am  already  solemnly  .engaged  tQ  three  of 
my  beaux,  and  expect  a  .declaration  every  houif 
from  s^fourth,  whom  I  mean  also  to  accept.  Which 
of  these  I  ^aU  marry  I  can't  tell  yet,  until  my 
papa  has  found  out  who  is  worth  the  most  money. 
One.  of  them  I  like  well  enough,  but  my  papa  has 
a  great  dislike  to  him,  bec;^use  he  is  fond  of  read* 
ing,  and  rather  a  sort  of  cntic.  ^  My  papa  sa;ys.he 
wUl  never  be  good  for  any  thing,  because,  though 
his  father  left  him  as  much  money  as  he  wanted, 
he  has  never  turned  a  penny,  or  made  a  keen  bar- 
gain, in  all  his  life. 

"  If  I  see  any  more  of  your  prating  about  ex- 
travagance  and  such  nonsense,  you  shall  hear 
from  me  again. — ^Till  then,  adieu^  you  illnatured 

toad. 

"Adiantb. 

«  P.  S. — I  won't  trust  you  with  my  real  name.'* 
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'  It  is  alwiqN^  a  subject  of  serious  regret  with  me^ 
whenever  I  fall  under  the  dispteasure  of  thatset, 
which)  after  all^  furmshes  our  only  true  iriends— ^ 
without  whose  vHracity  society  wou)d  be  destitute 
of  a  chatm,  andtiie  afos^ceof  whose 'tenderness 
would  make  a  desert  of  this  eWorld.  Nothing  but 
my  anxiety  to  persuade  them  to  act  up  to  the  high 
destiny  which.  PtoYidence  assigned  to  them*  in  the 
scale  of  the  univef  se,  could  possibly  induce^me  to 
hold  up  their  foible^  or  extravagance  tt>  the  ridicule 
of  the  town?  If  it  will  in  any  way  mitigate  the 
tremendous  wnlth  of  my  pretty  cfNrrespondenI,  I 
can  assure  my  readers  that  she  looked  charming  in 
her  extravagant  dress/ and  that  her  Legfaor|i  bonnet 
was  peculiarly  becoming.  Nothing;  indeed,  was 
wanting  to  make  her  appear  beautiful,  but  a  little  of 
that  plainness  and  simplicity  of  attire  which  gives 
.the  finish  tb.loveliness,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
charm,  which,  like  that  of  i^ature,  addresses  itself 
to  the  purest  feelings,  and  conquers  hearts  aU  over 
the  world.  " 

Since  the  receipt  of  Adiante's  letter,  in  nxmma* 
ging  ovet  some  papers,  I  happened  to  light  upon 
one  from  my  young  friend  and  correspondent  the 
Virginian.  It  was  written'  at  the  little  village  of 
Maysville,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ohio,  while  on  a 
tour  through  the  western  statesi  during  the  last 
summer.  Making  some  little  sdlowance  for  the  en- 
thusiasm which  I  have  before  premised  forms  a 
considerable  ingredient  in  my  friend's  character^  it, 


)HPdl>abl7  exhibits  a  pretty  hk  view  of  one  of  tbose 
tfafftj-Klollar  booses,  and  some  of  tbe  people  who 
inhabit  them.  As- such,  it  mayserre  as  an  answer 
to-,  sotae  of  the.  saucy  quedUcms  of  my  fair  corre- 
spondent.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this  world 
to  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  grave  follies,  (rf  those 
.who  diink  themselves  wise,  to  hold  up  peojde  in 
situa^Uons  so  en^elydisaiiiular,  as  to  admit  of  no 
points  of  comparison  as  examples  to  each  other* 
The  eccmcMny  and  labours  of  a  isettler  in  the  west* 
em  country  would  as  ill  suit  the  fashionable  people 
of  tins  spendthrift  town,  as  the  extravagance  of  the 
fafahionable  people  would  the .  first  settler.  Still, 
even  in  the  exbh6meSv0f. life,  there  are  analogies; 
and  people  equally  ly  ell  educated  wUl  exhibit  points 
of  resemblance  in  sit^uations  the  most  opposite* 
Though  the  one  may  not  be  held  up  as  an  example 
to  the  o^ier,  there  are  some  things  which  they 
might  borrow  with  mutual  advantage.  The  fol- 
towing  is  the  letter  whicii  gave  rise  to  these  re* 
marks.  '     \ 

TO  LAUNCSLOT   lANGST^FP^  .£SQ. 

I .  '' Maysville,  June  20th,  1818. 

'         "My  Dbar  Fribniv 

**  Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  crossed  the  Al- 
legfaanies  and  deaceiiided  into  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  >  the  centre  of  a  thousand  rivers,  and 
^e  future  residence  of  millions  of  happy  human 
bekigs,  as  i  do  fi^ly  trust.    £very  thing  here  ex- 


kibits  a  contrast  to  those  scenes  in  your  city  mbkH^ 
I  quitted  a  few  months  ago.  The  aspect  of  nature 
is  different — the  ob^ts  I.see^  the'  sounda  I  heai^ 
are  new  ^  and  eren  the  race  of  man-  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  different  character,  in  adapting  itself  t0 
Bew  scenes  and  new  modes  i)i  life.  They  do 
things  here  in  common^  that  would  sound  tike  ro* 
mance  in  the  details  of  erety-day  life ;  and  encoun-^ 
ter  fatigues  and  prirations  of  body,  which  only  ib^ 
most  actiTe  mind' in  tke^  most  healthy  "frame  cocdd 
endure.  Tlieir  modes  of  life/ and  the  remoteness 
of  their  residence,  in  many  instances  twenty  of 
thirty  miles  distant  from  each  odier,  are  caku^ited 
to  give  a  stamp,  of  individuality,  which^  in  the  close 
collisions  of  social  intercourse,  wears  away  and 
"disappears  in  a  little  while.  Being  allowed,  as  it 
weve,  perfect  elbow-room;  it  naturally  happens  that 
the  mind  takes  a  direction  acc(»ding  to  temper  and 
circumstances,  and  not  meeting  with  those  checks 
which  circumscribe  it  on  OYeiy'side  iii  qrowded* 
citieS,  acquires  a  character  of  independence,  dis- 
figured in  some  litde  degree  by  a  species  of  rough, 
self-supported  consciousness,  as  weU  as  a  want  of 
that  refined  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others 
which  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  a  ^society, 
where  there  is  less  of  indiyidual  characta:  and 
mental  independence.  Manly,  sagacious,  brave, 
and  qtiick  in  perception  as.  action,  they  exhibit  a 
l»Bgular  variety  of  the  human  species,  po6ses«ng 
the  substance  of  kindness^  Ubei^ity,  aiid,fir» 


dip^  without  any  of  those  outward  indieations  by 
whi^h  they  aie  generally  accompanie^dinour  <»tie8« 
These;  indeed,  are  so  often  used  to  disguise  the 
want  of  those  npUe  qualifications,  that  perhaps 
tlus  is  one  reason  why  our  people  of  the  west  de- 
spise them.  I  will  endeavour  to  give^an  idea  of 
what  I  mean,  by  a  little  anecdote  tdd  jne  by  an  en^ 
l^htened  and  philosophitsal  old  gentleman^  wUoee 
observations,  4fae  fruit  of  gceat  experience  iuid  sa-> 
gacity,  I  delight  to  remember.  . 

^'  He  Was- walking  on  ^  naxrow  causeway  which 
led  from  one  of  the  little  western  towns,  after  n 
heavy  rain,  that  had  caused  bodhi  sides  td  the ' 
path  to  be-  very  wet  and  muddy.  Heariing  some** 
body  just  behind  hinp,  he  turned  round  iand  saw  a 
man  six  feet  high  approaching  in  haste.  Just  as 
he  came  up,  my  old  friend  prodently  stepped -from 
Ae  causeway  into  the  mud^  a^  it.waa  too  narrow 
16  admit  of  ^eir  paitsing^  and-  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  contest  the  way  with  the  giant.  The 
tnoment  he  did  this,  the  t&li  feUow  indignantly  and 
roughly  called  out^-^*  Qld  man,  what  did,  you  turn 
out  for? — come  back-»^I  can  walk  in  the  mud  a» 
well  as  you.'  Hy  firiend  stepped  back,  again^  and 
Ae  tall  m,an  strode  past  up  te  the  ankles  in  mud, 
wtthout^^ taking. any  finrdier  notice  of  him. 

^^It  is  very  clear  to  my  mind  that  these  people; 
will  give  a^faaractcr  of  originality  to  our  country. 
to.  &ct,'they  have  already  done,  so  in  sorae.degfpee.' 
Their  imagery,  dieir  cooiparisons,,  their  caz^t  worda^. 


are  all  peculiar  to  themselvesy  and  their  opinionui 
<»i  yarious  subjects,  considered  atnongp^eople  of 
regular  tact  as  settled  beyond  the  readi  of  furdier 
controversy,  are  just  as  yarious  as  they  are  upon 
the  most  speculative  points  of  philosophy.  In 
opinion  ^ey  bend  to  no  authority  whatever,  and 
settmg  aside  their  submission  to  tho  laws,  they 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  lod  by  nothing,  .which 
their  own  reason  does  not  sanction.  This  iiide- 
pendence  of  mind,  while  it  produces  occasionally 
a  departure  from  common  and  salutary  usages^  is, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  peculiafly 
favourable  to  the  play  and  eicercise  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  because  it  admits  of  the  discussion 
of  subjects  which  in  other  places  are  coosidered 
beyond  question.  Hence  arises  a  sort  of  con* 
tempt  for  bid  habits  and  opinions  that  do  not  bear 
die  test  of  reason,  and  thus  -a  way  is  opened  not 
only  to  the  dismissal  of  old  eirors,  but  for  the  ad* 
mission  of  new  modes  and  opinions  better  adapted 
to  situation  and  circumstanees.>  Most  of  the  im* 
provements  of  this  world  are  perliaps  the  cffspring 
of  this  habit  of  independent  reasoning  in  a  few 
solitary- individuals^  and  consequently  it  would 
seem^  tfaata  whole.people.  given  to.  this  habit  must 
possess  a  capacity  for  the  most  ra{Md  advance  in 
everything.  But  as  example  -is  better  than  vague 
talking,  I  will  tax  your  patience,  if  you  hav«t  any, 
with  the  relation  of  an  ad  venture,  that  be&U  me  a 
few  days  ago. .  *  ■     > 


*  "I  liad  titteHed  fi&een  Kut  sixteen  miies  of^r  a 
roi^  inrbe]^  diem  vas  not  a  »ngle  fresh  tmck  bat 
my^'Otimf  vA  without^  tmeeting  any  thing  alive  but 
a  deer,  aiid  a*  few  woodpeckers.  Neither  the 
Toice  <tf  mm  or  beast  had'met«my  ear  all  that 
lime^  exc^t  the  pceasional  neighing  of  my  horse, 
who  seemed,  extremely  deaixous,  like  myself^  of 
meeting  a  &Uow-<creature.  I  was  startled  almost 
out  of  .the  saddle  by  his  first  essay,  which,-  breaking 
as.  it  did  upon  a  silence  so  profound,  was  quite 
alarming^  As  the  evening  was  coming  on  apace^- 
I  began  to  be  a  UtUe  solicitous  about  my  lodgings, 
not  having  beconye  Teconciled  to  the  fashion  of-  the 
western  travellers  of  lying  in  tiie  wild  woods,  vrith 
tb^  leaves  for  a  bed  atid  the  skies  for  clean  lih'eets^ 
"  This  being  the  case,  I  was  cheered  to  the  very 
heart  by  the  sound  of  an  ajce,  and  the  occasionid 
yelping  of  hounds  at  a  considerable  distance,  i 
spurred  on  gayly*  aitid  my.  horse  became  as  it  were 
inspired  v^ith  this  music ;  for  being  a  native  %A  the 
woods,  he  kiiew  by  experience  that  a  house  was 
not  far  off.  Jn  a  little  time  we  came  to  where  an 
^Idetly  man  and  two  stent  young  fellows  were 
gpnUing  a  grove  of  trees,  almost  reaching  the 
clouds,  and  so  immensely  thick  as  to  bid  defiance 
even  to  the  axe  of  a  New-Englandman.  -  Our 
meeting  was  as  little  ceremonious  as  any  thing  of 
the  kind  you  i^  conceive.  There  was  no  bowing 
or  toiidbdng  of  hats^    I  asked  him  if  he  cduM 
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house  me  for  the  night,  and  he  said  yes^^there 
was  nothing  like  coodphment,  I  assure  you. 

**  I  went  hiHnewitii  the  elder,  who  seemed  about 
forty,  leaving  the  two  lads  to  £nisb  their  days^ork. 
It  was  a  log  cabin  of  the  better  sort,  widi  two 
rooms  and  a  garret^  located,  as  they  say,  just  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio.  There' was  a  stable  and  a  pig-^ 
9ly  in  the  rearf  together  with  a  hoyel,  all  bnih  c^ 
logs.  A  famous  fireplace,  without  any  jambs,  took 
up  the  whole  end  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and  in  the 
comer  at  the  o&er  end  stood  a  bed,  with  a  notable 
corerlet,  edged  with-  clean  cotton  netting  instead 
of  lace.  There  was  a  pine*  table,  an  oaken  bureatr, 
a  New  Testam^it,  and  an  Almanac,- which  last 
was  one  of  your  deceased  dd  firiend,  the  TentaUe 
Hugh  Gaine,  of  New-York.  Of  course  it  had 
been  long  out  ef  date,  b^t  the  good  man  assured 
me  that  it  predicted  the  weather  just  as  weU  as  S 
it  had  been  made  for  the  present  year. 

''Mine  host  had  a  wife  worth  having,  as ycm 
shall  hear  anon«  She  attacked  the  bacon  fortbwidi, 
that  not  being  as  yet  extinct  like  the  roast-beef  of 
dd  England,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  most  anima* 
ting  and  savoury  smell  did  incontinently  issue  from 
the  fireplace,  more  delectable  than  all  the  spicy 
gales  of  Aralqr  the  Wess'd.  Then  came  in  the 
young  fellows  from  their  wOrk — then  was  drawn 
forth  the  pine  table,  white  as  snow^^hen  the  hoe 
eakes  and  fried  bacon  smoked  on  the  board,  and 
then  we  fell  to  and  made  them  vanish  as  if  they 


weire  but  smoke.  <  'Whatetcar  philosopliers  pay 
say,  lely  upcm  k,  my  desgr  friend^  th^re  is  nothing . 
like  eatihg  2»d  drinkix^  togeUier  to  make  people 
acquainted.    It  is  an  exceeding  sociable  custom, 
and  lies  at  the  robVof  the  social  -compact.  ; 

'^  After  some  jokes,  at  which  we  all  laughed,  but 
wluch  I  will  not  troutde  you  with — ^Pray/  ^aid  I, , 
*  tixsy  I  ask  how  ]rou  came  here,  and  where  you 
came  from  V  The.  good  man*  l&u^ed  again — 
'These  wpp  que^tions^  that  smack  so  much  of  my 
dear,  old  Connecticut,  that  thoc^h,  as  you  affirm,  a 
Vir^ian,  I  caimot-  help  hailing  you  as  a  brother, 
and  opening  my  whole  heart  to  you^  You  shall 
hear,  my,  history,  for  it  is  too- early  to  go  to  bed  yet. 

/^ '  I  Was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Connecticut;  and 
toy  native  place  was  Old  Hadley,  once  so  famous 
for  its  pow-wowings,'  as  they  Were  called  iii  those 
days.  My  father  and  mother,  were  good  citizens 
for  an  unsettled  country,  but  not  quite  the  thing  for 
dki  Connecticut,*  where  the  people  were  diidk 
enough  before  I  was  bom.  They  had  thirteen 
children,  ane  for.  every  state>  and  as  I  was  intended 
to  be  tbe-last,  they  csdled  me  Joseph.  In  Connec- 
ticut  everybody  learns  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and 
make  bargains.  I  was  stiU  better  off,  for  I  learned 
a  littli^  Latin,  which  has  been  of  infinite  service  by 
giving,  me  great  consequence  here-  among  the 
wolves*  and  bears.  >  It  has  another  special  advah- 
tage«--it  makes  me  appear  wiser  than  my  wife, 
which  is  a  great  matter.    '  r 
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''  *  When  I  ^tA  eij^teen  I  fell  in  We  with  iii5r 
.  present  wife,  wba  /was  a  Weatbem&eld  heireaH. 
She  W98  weedmg  oniotis  in  a  field,' near  the  xottd- 
^de,  amdatruck  my  fancy  aa  cott}>l^tely  as  I-rode 
past  one  day,  that  I  went,  to  see  her  etery  Satuxday 
night,  and  returned  at  break  of  morning,  that  being 
the  custom  of  the  times.  Whetlier  it  was  love  or 
oniohs  I  can't  say,  but  I  neter  looked  at  h^  on 
these  occasioiis  witfaoiyit  the  tearis  coming  int<>  my 
eyes,    ^e  could  not  resist  jt,  and  so  we  married.. 

^^  ^  After  this  we  began  to  thinkof  what  we  lEdiould 
do  ,with  ourselyes^  My  father  hid  sixty-three 
acres,  together  widi  a  houselal  of  children — and 
my^  wife's  parents  were  possessed^f  Amie  patches 
pf  onions.  There  wa3  no.  harboor  for  us  here,  and 
so  I  unidNTtookfte  keq>  school. '  By  this  lileans.  I 
gained  enough  to  b^y  a.  cart,  which  I  freighted  widt 
tin,  j&nd  made  a  trading  Toyage  by  knd,  as  far  a» 
North  Carolina.  Here  I  made  myself  so  unpopu- 
lar by  some  excellent  bargains,  that  I  did  not  like 
ta  venture,  there  again.  I  was'  now  out  of  business, 
when  we  heftrd  of  sonieof  our  people  having  gone 
to  Ohio,  and  becoijae  very  comfortable*  in  a  Ifttle 
time.  I  proposed  thef  thing  to  my  wife,  who,  aftet 
a  little  hesitation,  consented;  It  is  not  worth  wliile 
telling  you  how  we  got  here,  bnt)ker&.we  arrived 
i&  safety,  with  our  axes  and-  our  twor  boys,  the 
oldest  nixte  years  dd.  With  the  assistance .  of 
PM»SBIB  neighbours  ^u  live  about  twenty  miles  iA 
I  built  this  cabin,  which  cost  me  exacdy  twentjr 


Astke^ . '  I  fell  to  giidliDg  treoBi  and  raicHUg  e^rj 
Ui^^;  I  could  lay  my  hands  ii^n^  wbidi  I  b(M  t0 
lh»  boiitinen  pasfiing  up  and  down  th^  rirer,  cf^ 
•isnt  to  market^  by  them.  Tbas  I  got  nioney  gmd^^ 
4aUy,  £0  th«t  i  waS'  a)>l6  to  puichase  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  along  the  nver,  and  iltocft 
it  ^ith  every  tbix^  n^cesl^  to  cany  ^on  Ihe  iieurm- 
tag  business. '  Nett  ye^  I  intend  to  '^il»o^  off  tlie 
moccasins,*'  build  a  new  frame  hoalie,  and  my  wife 
and  myself  mean  to  turn  ^  genteel,  eschew  hard 
wbriK)  md' be  te  idle  as  we  please.  My  good 
woman  has  been  trying  to  persuade  me  to  this  for 
some  time  f  but  I  am  a^ifailasopher,  and  know  yery 
well  that  the  best  way  for  us  all  isr  to  put  off  doing 
niid)n%-  a«  tong  m  pasaoblis^  IfoFg^  to^idi  you 
diat  I  i^aro  two  dttiij(hters  mamed  and  •ettled  in 
fk»  n^g^ilMMirliood,  abottt  ninety  miles  ifir  a^  (bat 
my  wife  and  J  tide^  orer  there  on  horbeblick'to  eat 
bliton  widi  them  two  oi^  thiee  times  a  •  year.  My 
wife  m9ke^  the  journey  in  a  day  and  a  halfy  lliouff^ 
she  is  forty-^eighi  years  old,  and  the  mothepr  el  ten 
chiklien.'  • 

*'  After  this  stoty  w«  all  went  to  bed,  and  I  was 
eompliniented  with  the  sinart  ^overlH  ^h  net* 
lace.  My  day's  ride  had  givi^n  me  a  ireasonable 
apliindis  for  sleeping,  at^d  I  beMevel  should  hsM 
nUide  but  cme  nap  of  it,  had  not  a  bear  swam  orer 
Ae  m^  about  txii<biigbt,  and  made  an-  irtttptioii 
into  the  pig-sty.  .  The  pigs  made  a  Wond^rfiit 

tiproar,  aiul  roused  ^tery  soul  of  us.    For  niy  part, 
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I  dtought  it  nodung  less  than  a  party  of  IndiaoB 
come  to  murder  lis  all,  until  the  old  man  came  iu 
and  stopped  my  preparations  f(»r  defence,  by  telling 
me  the  cause  of  tl^  uproar.  In  conclusion,  Sir 
Bruin  was  defeated  and  slain,  without  the  loss  oC 
a  single  pig. 

.''  Should  I  enoountcor  any  thdng  i/irprth  troubling 
you  with  a  letter  about,  yoa  shall  hear  from  me 
before  long. 

^'  Yours,  always, , 

j^  RaUBIOII  .CaASHAW.** 


We  are  not,  we  trust,  among  those  peevish^ 
queruloyui  spirits,  who  semn  to  think  that  persons 
in  authority  are  created  fW  no^  other  purpose  than 
to  be  set  up  like  geese  and  turkeys  a)  hdydays,  to 
be  shot  at  by  bumpkins  at  siiqpence  a  head«  On 
the  contrary,  we  consider  all  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  people  as  under  their  special  protection,. and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  discountenance  every  out*' 
rage  on  their  persons  qf. characters.  The  power 
of  the  magistrate  is,  it  is  true,  founded  on  the  law|[. 
But  his  authority  depends  on  the  public  opinioli  i 
and  the  people,  in  according  their  respect  to  his  per* 
siHial  character,  clothe  him  with  that  authorityi 
without  which  his  power  confers  neither  Jionoqr  on 
himself  nor  benefit  on  others. 

Such  being  in  our  eyes  the  distinctioti  between 


ikB  exercise  of  legal  povrev  and  what  may  be 
termed  the  peraonal  authmty  of  the  magietrate, 
we  are'  of  opinion  that  the  acts  of  our  city  corpo* 
nrtftom  shpnld  not  be  lighdy  called  in  questioiiy  nor 
die  moliTes'  of  its  jnembera  stigmatized  withotil 
strong  and  imdenmble  reasons'.  We  hafe,  it  is 
true,  heaxd  a  yast  many  complaints  of  the  firequei^ 
inroads  lately  made  up6n  prirate  property,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  oot  streets,  and  beautifying  the 
&tyj  to  the  gareat  incOuTenience  of  some,  and  the 
itfter  ruinof  others.  These  acts,  it  is  presxuned, 
are  sanctioiied  by  Ae  powers  ddegated  by  the 
charter,  and  if  «>,  the  question  rery  naturally  oc» 
curs^  whether  suoh  a  power  is  either  safe  or  salu- 
taary.  The  rights  of  person  and  property  are  es^ 
settttal  to  a  good  goprerm^ent,  nor  can  the  mere 
tfanie  of  freedcto  ^oss  oyer  any  infringement  of 
either.'  We  have  heard  of  late  many  complaints 
en  the  sul^ect  of  those  frequent  ez)acti<»is  upon  our 
ettsehs  for  alterations,  meny  of  which,,  it^is  con- 
tended,, are  iiot  insprorements,^  and  for  imjmwei- 
menis^  manyof  which  are  of  no  possible  advan* 
tage  to ftinagofity  ctf  tbose^  who aiecidled upon  to 
bear  a  jxroportion'  of  the  expense.  We  hare  heard 
it  qpenly  assorted,  that  tnany  of  these  undertakings 
are  frNT  the  sole-pmrpose  of  increasing  the  valued 
the  property  of ,  B(Hne  rich  or  speculative  inch* 
iddiialy  Who,  under  pretence  of  public  benefit,  de* 
ecsres  Ihe  cojr|>onitioa  into  acta  that  tead  to  expen*- 
^tttuief  of  money,  a  e<»imderable  portion  of  whidi 


fills  lipontUi^  cIbum  of  laboimng  fredibldeiB'idab 
dwcfl  m  the  nelghlobto-hood,  and  hsjiviag  litde  M 
spa^re  Irdm  nbeir  n^Hessary  oecasionsy  are  crfteii 
compeliiMitoi<e6art  to  means  bf  raising  the  momj 
iri»ch  eveiltafedfy^ftd totbeirniaB.  Odieni-agaiii^ 
it  ill  afimed,'liaye  limt  prbpertjr  actcniiy  takM 
dfit  of  the^  banib)  andeixt  and  carved  at  die  pleas* 
nre  of  qettain  commissioner  in  .whose  .apjknsl^ 
ment  they  have  no  agency ;  and  vtho  are  |de^se4 
to  take  upon  thesnselyes  iJietreoble  of  deciding  iet 
them,  vrib^ther  tbey  am  to  pay  or  redeive  a  coiBti 
p^satioii  for  the  liberty  1&us>  taken:  imtli  their  ibh 
hefitance;  Jn  some  cases  >it  isrsMed  ihat  the  ,ek* 
pehsesx)f  opedobg^  pacing)  regulating laitiriet  bore^ 
making:  another  'Sthught  there,  and  widemng  a  tinid 
yonder — togelJ^efwidi  the  miner  matters  conimetedl 
with<city  improviemfflitB,  takvii  all  tog^thedr^  tuoaettit^ 
Hi  many  plaees,  tova  iax  fester  than  diat  paid.'cia 
houses  in  liondoii^^d  soheavyiinrin&ny  instalices 
as  to  force  people 'to  n^andcHi  their  property  to  the 
mercy  c^tMe  ptsblie  antfaopitieB;^  IWe  see  efvery 
day^  indeed,  houses  smd  Idts  advedieed  far  ede  to 
pay  ^se  exactioiiB ;  and  it  appears  bam  hence  that 
lihe  practice  lately  pmrsned  operates  as  a^rery^gieaf 
haj^slfip  upon  the  ii^st  vahiabte  efass  of  oinr  fel^ 
low^ditisens.  Whetilier  these  evils  are  coQnt8»« 
balainced  by  any  real  substantial  pnl^  benefit*-^' 
vriiietKer  the  difference  between  a  crooked  and  a 
straight  street  is  equivalent  to  the  )iajrdriiips  jiist 
diSliaal6dr^and  whether  the  miaiivg  of  p«e|ri&  for 
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^  purpose  of  opening  d^  street  to  enhance  the 
iralue  of  other  men's  property  is  a  proof  of  legis- 
hitiye  wisdom  or'humanity^  lire  questions  probably 
worth  discussing,  although  at  this  moment  we  shaU 
wave  their  discussion.  For  the  preisent  we  shall 
content  ourselves  wi^  recominending  the  inquiry  to 
others ;  and  conclude  this  little  article  with  the  fbl*- 
lowing  letter,  which^  to  /say  the  truth,  suggested 
the  preceding  observations? 

It  seems  to  be  written  irf  a  tone  of  feeling  ap- 
parently arising  from  actual  sufferitig,  and'  details 
facts,  some  of  which  we  know  to  be  true.  We 
dierefore  give  it  to  our  readers  with  a  full  convic- 
tion that,  whether  the  writer  be  a  real  or  fictitious 
person,  she  has  neither  mi^-stated  nor  exaggerated 
materially.         '       ..      ' 

TO.  LAVKCSLiOT   I^ANGSTAFF,   ESQ. 

^'  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you 
widi  a  letter  frxMxi  one  so  insignificant  as  myself. .  I 
bel(»ig  to  a  class  of  people  whose  daily  occupa- 
tions  leave  them  little  leisure  for  complaint,  and 
-who  seldom  c<«nplain  to  others  when  they  can 
Ti^t  themselves.  But  my  parea^  and  my  hus- 
'band  have  tried  every  other  means  of  making  our 
complaints  heard  in  vain,  and  it  is  now  r^ather 
with  a  hope  of  being  commiserated  than  relieved, 
that  I  venture  to  address  you  with«the  litory  of  our 
^wrpogs. 

^Ida  notniean  loisay  we  hai^  suffisred  any  bard- 


ships  but  what  ought  lawfoHy  be  inflicted;  but 
wh^n  people  are  rusoed  by  acts -of  power,  it  is 
oC  little  consequence  or  comfort  to  know^^thajt  i^otii* 
ing  has  been  doue  to  them  but  what  may  be 
done  to  others  in  the  same  situation.  Wlule  I 
complain  of  our.sufferiiigs  I  Uaiue^J^Pt  the  cause/ 
although  I  canuot  help  iiometioiea  tbsnkiiig  it  a 
iittle  hard  that  we  homely  people  :«h9uld  be-  taxed 
to  make  our  houses  valuahlet  and  then  be  obU-' 
ged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  they  weif?:  4|rorth  be- 
fore. But  our  Ht^e  story  will  best  63i:eti?^lify  my 
meaning. 

^'I  am  the  daughter  of  an  aged  couple  of  this 
city,  who  have  lived  a  life  of  sober  proisperity^  f&f 
seventy  y^ears,  until  within  a  little  yAvie,  They 
subsisted  on  the  rents  of  three  or  four  szrag  two* 
story^  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  brought  up  three 
dai;ighters,  of  whom  L  am  the  youngest^  About 
ten  years  ago  I  married  a  young  tradesman,  of 
good  cfaaracier,  skilful,  s^ber,  and  industnoiis^  who 
thought  me  a  great  fortune^  because  my  kind  pa* 
rents  gave  me  one  of  their  houses  as  a  manii^^ 
portion.  .     - 

.  "  But  alas  I  sir,  tlus  house  has  been  Ae  ruin  of 
us  all.  .  We  lived  in  it  comfortably  for  awhile, 
until  some  enemy  of  the  industrious  poor  put  it 
iolo  the  lieads  of  the  oorporation  to  set  about  im^ 
proving/ the  city.  The  worse  £»r  us.  and  for  oar 
little  ones,  of  whom  v^e  soon  had  the  poor  man's 
portion.    Unfoartuaately,  we  resided  m  a  pairt  of 


te  town  tbtt  was  capable  of  great  iin{»roYeBieBt ; 
aad  as  there  were  few  people  liviiigin  tiie  neif^ 
bourbood,  they  of  course  had  to  pay-  proporuoaably , 

^My  huebaad,'by  industry  ainl  economy,  ^ad 
saTed  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  rainy  days ;  but  m  j 
ag^d  parents  were  too  good  to  their  childreii  to  lay 
up  any  thii^.  Our  money  soon  all  we^t,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  mortgage  their  little  prepay  to 
incsrease  its  value.  The  digging  down  of  Bunker's 
Hill  made  a  mighty  hole  in  our  ready  money,  and 
the  Collect  swallowed  up  Uie  rest,  together  with  a 
little  sum  we  had  set  apart  for  the  children'-s 
schooling.  It  is  true,  the  city  was  improved,  and 
the  people  who  owned  the  vacant  lots  became  rich; 
bat  as  we  ha4  htUe  leisure  to  admire  the  beauties 
of  the  town,  and  no  lots  to  dispose  of,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  tell,  to  this  day,  why  we  were 
made  to. pay  for  either.  .  We  talked  among  our- 
selves, that  those  .who  received  the  benefit  of 
these  improvements  oi^fat  to  have  b<Nme  the  ex- 
p^n^e. 

'^  My  husband  was  caiit  down  by  thus  losing  his 
j^ard  earpiags,  $s  it  were  fox  poUiiag ;  and  when 
not  long  afterward  the  assessment  for  Canal-strec;|t 
came  oul,  he  ventured  to  complain  to  the  alderman 
of-  our  wardt  who  insisted  upon  it  that  our  house, 
which  was  hardly  half  a  mile  off,  Would  be  worth 
twice  as  much  as  before,  whenever  the  canal  was 
finished.  My  husband,^  who  did  not  know  where 
to  get  the  mAaey  to  pay  tliia  new  d^ix^^  for  inur 
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proving  his  property,  offered  to  sell,  die  aldermaii 
our  house  for  a  price  he  had  refused  the  year 
before ;  but  somehow  or-  odiejr  he  did  not  seem  to 
relish  the  proposal,  and  went  away  rather  al^ruptly, 
Ithoufht:  -       ,      ' 

''Soon  afterwacd  we  were  folx%d  to  sell  tbe 
house  for  what  we-  could^  get^  as  did  Biy  poor  old 
father  his,  for  he  had  been  begg^ed  by  these  im- 
provements. In  Older  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  way 
of  the  corporation  as  possible,  w&bougbt  a  couple 
of:  two-story  houses  near  Corker's  Hook,  and  had 
some  hope  of  spending  the  rest  of  our  ;days  in  peace, 
as  therji?  was  no  Bunker's  Hill  to  be  dug  down  or 
Collect  to  be  filled  up  in  that  quarter./  But  alas ! 
sir,  our  evil  genius  still  pursued  us.  We  had 
hardly  got  settled -when  we  were  assessed  for  a 
pump.  ,  It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aS, 
to  be  sure,  but  then  as  we  were  the  nearest  neigh* 
hours  to  it,  it  was  but  reasonable,  they  said,  that  we 
shouM  pay  for  the  improvement.  By*and-by  we 
were  called  upon  lor  our  quota  to  fill  up.a  puddlOi 
slnd  erect  ^cistern  somewhere  or  other ;  and  a' little 
while  after^for  the  curb-stones,  iM  mistake  not,  of 
Hudson-square. 

"  In  short,  sir,*  I  fear  you  will  tire  of  hearing  our 
complaints.  We  are  now  looking  every  day  to  be 
assessed  for  the  paving  of  some  great  street  which 
is  not  yet  inhabited,  and  which  ot  course  we  must 
pay  for,  as  there  is  nobody  else  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood.  Vl^^enthifrtakesplaee^  as  k  ia  quite  knpoMi^ 


Ue  in  timse  harcl  times  to  meet  thi^  qew  exaction, 
me  inftend  to  abandon  oiur.hoiises  to  the  corporation^ 
t&aci  tiiey-Qttijr  apply  the  rents  themselyes  until  the 
stott^ts  paid.^  For  oureelyee  and  Utile  lamily  we 
eare.nikt  so  much ;  but  it  seems  hard  that  our  pa* 
rentSy  who  are  just  sinking  into  the  graye,  should  be 
ifaus.a  seeond  time  forced  to  quit  their  bopte*  It 
se^flos  like  going  into  exile  when  it  i3  too  late  tp 
form  new  attachments;  and.  I  have  somewhere 
ready  that  die  tree  iMhich  is  transplanted  top  late 
neVer  takes  ipot  again. 

"  Again, .  sir,  I  ask  youar  pardon  for  troubling  you 
with  this  dull  story  of  domestic  inconyenienceSp 
It  is,  I  know,  but  the  every-d^y  sorrows  of  every- 
day pe<q»le  that  I  lay  before  you. .  But  you,  I  itrust, 
lukTe  eeeob  enough  of  human  life  to  know  ^t  great 
misfoartunea  eome  but  seldom,  and  occur  but  to  a 
few;  and  that  the  imae  oi  miseries  is,  ,after  ali^ 
made  up  of  the  everyrday  .sufferings  of  conpioii 
people.  Perhaps,  sir,,  if  any  i|oieit)ber  of  tbB  ccur^ 
^ration  elhould  condescend  to  read  thia. humble 
detailt.il  mig^t  occur  to  him  that  the  lowly  occur 
pants  of  a  botoaely  two-st^N^  house,  w1k>  are  neither 
ambitioiiiB  of :  iiHiproVing  their  property  nor  haire 
money  to  pay  for  it,  ought  not  to  be  thud  fOr6ed  to 
incur  expenses  bey<md  their  meami,  becauae  a 
speculidng.  citiaen  finds  it  for  his  interest.  It 
naghibe  possdble  also,  I  dtoukl  think, fcH* him  to 
caiECBive,that  what  might  be  rety  adTantageoua  to 
waek  as  coaM  epare  the  money  fw  these  impioirer 
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ments,  might  be  ruinous  to  those  who  coidd  not 
It  is  of  little  advantage  to  us,  that  at  i^ome  fatuve 
period,  the  improTeijients  for  which  we  have  ywd 
BO  dear  wiQ  enhance  fhe' Tatne  of  thepropotf 
we  Cure  even  now  obliged  to  seH  at  less  than  we 
gave. 

*^  Our  case  is  by  no  means  ti  solitary  one.  A 
neighbour  of  ours,  we  heard-  the  other  day,  had  his 
house  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  street. 
It  is  true,  he-  was  paid  for  his  house,  but  then  die 
$tccount  was  balanced  by  assessing  the  poor  man 
just  the  sum  fxk  the  increased  value  of  his  k>t;  so 
that  he  lost  his  house  entirely.  - 

**  For  my  part,  sir,  I  think'  I  may  lay  my  hand 
on  my  h^arjt  and  safely  say,  that  if  these  iminrove^ 
ments  were  essentia  to  the  comfort  or  accdomio* 
dation  of  the  citizens* — if  the  money  we  are  con- 
tinually called  on  to  pay  were  expended  in  such 
Works  as  the  Battery,  where  the  poor  aa  well  as 
the  rich  enjoy  the  pure  air  of  -a  Sunday  evening— 
or  in  filfing  up  the  slips,  where  they  breathe  of 
pestilence  and  death,  we  woidd  wo«k  our  fingers 
to  the  bone  to  pay  our  portion.  But  thi^  is  not  die 
case.  Long  before  one  street  is  one  twentieth'  pait 
of  it  inhalnted,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  portion 
of  the  expense  of  another,  which  would  seem  to 
be  opened  for  no  other  reason  than  because  some 
worthy  persons  want  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
property.  Indeed  and  indeed,  sir,  I  do  think,  that 
the  h^-working  tradesman  ought  not  to  be  tumad 
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QUit  x>{'  house  a&d  hoijie  to  pay  for  &  pump  out  of 
which  he  never  drinks— -H>r  to  make  a  street  straight 
thrt>ugh  which  he  nev.er  walks — or  even  to.  enrich 
a  speculator  though  he  happens  to  be  an  alderman. 

'^  Your  sorrowful  reader, 

"  Pamela  Thrift." 


'• 
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FROM  MT  SJLBOW  CHAIR. 

When  a  man  has  outliyed  the  penod  of  youth, 
in  which  the  mind,  as  it  were,  just  waking  from  the 
sleep  of  infancy  and  inexperience,  hopes,  it  knows 
not  what,  and  anticipates  a  thousand  delights  that 
mock  the  chase  of  our  whole  lives^ — ^when  too  he 
has  passed  the  middle  age,  and  fruition  or  disap* 
pointment  has  cooled .  the  ardour  of  his  worldly 
pursuits^— when  such  a  period  arrives,  wo  to  him 
if  he  has  not  preserved,  in  some  secret  jrecess  of 
his  heart,  a  little  comer  sacred  to  the  pure  feelings 
of  nature.  To  me  he  has  become  an -object  of 
pity,  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  fountain  of  sensibility, 
and  take  a  sip  vnth  a  relish  though  not  as  keen,  at 
le^st  as  pure,  as  when  he  wept  for  nothing,  and 
laughed  he  knew  liot  why.  Above  all,  he  is  doubly 
to  be  pitied,  if  he  cannot,  while  abstracting  himseUf 
firom  the  torturing,  business  of  the  world,  still  take 
an  interest  in  the  .concerns  of  his  fellow-beings, 
and  meet  the  smiles  of  natute  in  the  fields,  with  a 
complacency  as  kind  as  the  breath  of  a  bright 
spring  morning  fanning  his  withered  cheeks. 

Old  people  will  seldom  be  found  talking  much, 
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tnthottt  carrying  the  subject  at  last  home  ta  them- 
selTe»;  and  I  confess  &e  preceding  observations 
were  made-entirely  with  a  view  of  bringing  myself 
and  stm^e  of  my  recreations  before  my  readers. 
Among  &e8e  I  cannot  help  ranking  a  quiet  ramble 
alone  in  the  country,  in  the  pleasant  month  of  Jime, 
as  Soreoicst  in  the  list.  It  ia  then  the  season  when 
all  is  blooming  life  in  the  groves  and  the  meadows ; 
when  the  one  is  all  music,  the  Qthec  all  fragrance ; 
and  when  the  dews  of  the  evening  fall  healthfully 
and  fruitfully  upon  man  ahd  his  mother  earth* 
We  can  loiter  at  such  a  season  far  into  the  bafany 
eveniag,  and  Watch  the  parting  day  as  it  lingei^ 
Ajtou^  the  long  twilight,  and  &dBS  fxom  red  to 
giay;  without  any  apprekensiQn  that  our  old  crazy 
bones  wiU  pay  the  price  of  the  dearbought  lurory. 
Upon  such  occasions  I  have  often  seen  such  beau^ 
tifol  teihts  ^xtbeUishing  the  face  of  all  nature,  sudi 
gbzies  in  the  westent  skies^— have  felt  such  balmy 
airs  playing  among  my  gray  hairs,  and  heard  such 
concerts  firbih  the  tree-tops,  as  might  not  be  ex^^ 
changed  without  loss,  for  all  the  trium|dis  of  music, 
painting,  and  poetry.  I  have  seen,  in  the  bosom 
of  a  txanspaient  la&e,  a  world  more  beautifal  diaa 
^ver  iancy  Signed  when  she  inspired  iier  moel 
iftvoinred  diikhnra,  and  whose  teints  no  pencil  could 
ever  iniitate ;  and  I  have  often^heard  the  thrush  or  ^ 
dffrmedkbird,  from  the  tiptop  of  some  lonely  and 
tiajestic  tree,  that  towered  above  the  rest,  sahite 
the  mellow  twilight  with  a  strain  so  ardess,  sweet, 
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•and  varied^  as  might  have  m^.  the  most  conceited 
musician  break  his  flate  or  hautboy,  and  listen  in 
silence. 

Next  to^  these  lonely  enjoyments^  which  are  mat- 
ters altogether  between  nature  and  myself,  one  of 
my  most  agreeable  recreations,  is  to  ramble  about 
this  bharming  city,  noting  theyatious  aikl  nipid 
changes  eyery  ^ay  produces,^  and  comparixlg  the 
present  with  my  recollections  of  the  past*  In'no 
other  country  haye  there  occurred  such  swift  muta- 
tions, nor  anywhere  else  has  the  life  of  man  pro^ 
duced  so  many  wonders  in  his  progress^  Even  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  wdderhess  blossom  like  the 
rose— ^the  haunts  of  the  wild  beast  and  the  wild  man 
covered  with  herds,  flocks,  and  civilized  ^ings  { 
and  beheld  an  empire  peacefully  emerge  finom  the 
depths  of  interminable  forests,  equal  in  extent  to 
the  greatest  of  the  world.  I  have  beheld  towns 
that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  maps  twenty  yean 
ago,  become  the  capitals  of  ,great  states  that  were 
not  then  in  being  ;'  and  cities  lliat  could  scarcely 
claim  the  rank  of  Villages,  take  precedence  of  some 
of  the  most  renowned  marts  of  the  woxld.  In  a 
word,  in  no  age  or  nation  has  the  same-  practical 
'  elq)erienqe  of  the  progress  of  man  been  crowded 
into  so  sh(»rt  a  space  ;  no):  is  there  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  hyman  race  ^n  example  of  a 
growth  so  rapid,  a  hation  fso  prosperous  in  ihepai^ 
or  to  which  the  future  presents  so  zbany  auspicibtw 
auguries.. 
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I  contemplate  all  this  with  llie  feelings  of  an  old 
man  towards  a<lear  and  solitary  ofTspiing,  the  full 
maturity  of  whose  vigour  he  cannot  live  tp  see. 
While  anticipating  its  coming  greatness — its  ap- 
proaching splendours  in  arts»  science,  and  literature^ 
^d  all  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  human  niind, 
it  is  often  a  subject  of  serious  regret,  that  I  shall  be 
dead  and  forgotten  long  before  this  beautiful  cdn- 
simunation  arrives.  I  am  old,  and  a  bachelor,  and 
being  denied  those  objects  of  endearment  that 
monopolize  the  hearts  of  other  men,  my  Sections 
turn  with  concentrated  fierce  to.  the  bosom  of  this 
happy  country,,  where  my  fathers,  for  five  genexa- 
tipns,  drew,  their  first  and  last  breath.  One  dust 
have  something  to  love,  and  such  is  the^  absolute 
necessity  of  possessing  B<xne  pcHnt  of  affection, 
that  people  often  fall  violently  in  love  with  them- 
selves, merely,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the 
^sence  of  a  more  deserving  object.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  niake  myself  all  the  amends  in  my  power 
for  the  warn  of  nearer  ties,  by  dwelling  on  the 
present  happiness  of  ou?  country,  and  cherishing 
the  rational  anticipation  of  its  future  blameless  and 
bloodless  triumphs.  I  foDow^  till  I  am  almost 
wearied,  the  rapid  course  of  time,  and  see  bur 
pec^le  carrying  the  arts  of  civil,  the  comforts  of 
social  life,  and  the  sober  principles,  as  well  as 
habits  of  freedom,  to  the  regions  where  the  sun 
goes  down ;  increasing,  as  they  spread,  the  sphere 

of  human  knowledge,  and  i^idening  the  circum« 
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feieiice»of  human  happinesfr-^creatmg,  iiidpiiing, 
and  supporting  a  race  of  countless  millions^xbles^ 
sing  and  blessed  by  all. 

But  as  the  mind  catniot  support  a  long-cbntinued 
impression  of  this  enthusiastic  character,  I  gen* 
eraUy,  in  the  course  of  my  city  mnbles,  gradu. 
ally  relax  into  a  train  of  reflection3  and  recollec* 
tions  of  a  more  every-day,  domestic  kind.  From 
the  minuteness  of  the  various  traditions  handed 
down  in  our  family,  which,  being  rather  on  the 
decline,,  cherishes  the  past,  as  connected  with  its 
better  days,  I  am  possessed  of  various  particulars 
that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians,  whose 
lirorks,  like  sieves,  retain  only  matters  of  a  certain 
magnitude.  In  addition  to  this,  I  can  even  yet, 
apiid  aD  the  changes  brought  about  by  time  and 
human  enterprise  combined,  point  to  the  identi* 
cal  spots  where  many  of  those  interesting,  though 
now  forgotten  events,  occtored!  -*  Here,** — ^I  ex- 
claim like  Volney  among  the  ruins'of  ancient  Egypt, 
"  here  where  the  prosperous  minions  of  commerce 
have  reared  their  splendid  habitations^  once  stood 
the  renowned  Fort  George,  where  erewhile  his 
mc^esty's  puissant  governor  held  his  state,  and  tibe 
beauteous  grandmothers  of  our  present  race  of 
economical  belles  set  the  fashion  of  admiring  a 
red  coat,  which  still  subsists  in  all  its  vigour,  to 
the  litter  mortification  of  our  ,young  and  aspiring 
brevet  colonels,  whose  long  red  feathers  breathe 
defiance  fix>m  afar,    tiere,  in  ancient  times,  on 
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the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  f^even 
hundred  and  forty-one,  occurred  that  famous  fire 
nrhich  reduced  this  notable  pile  to  ashes,  and  eyen^ 
oally  cost  many  a  poor  negro  his  life  at  the  stake." 
Proceeding  onwards  I  pause  on  the  very  spot 
where  stood  Mr.  Murray's  haystack^  the  bunding 
of  which  was  another  of  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  the  great  negro  plot,  so  fatal  to 
Cuffee  PhiUpse,  Caesar  Varick,  Prince  Aubineau, 
Will,  alias  Ticklepitcher,  and  poor  Ury,  the  Cath- 
(dic  priest.  A  Uttle  westward  of  this,  and  just 
on  the  NcHTth  river  side,  once  stood  a  small  wooden 
building,  surrounded  by  a  paled  fence,  and  looking 
towards  the  pleasant  Jersey  shore.  Here,  in  ^obliv- 
ion, once  lived  John  Hughson,  and  in  oblivion  might 
he  have  died,  but  that  his  evil  genius  prompted  him 
to  the  conunission  of  offences,  the  punishment  of 
which  he  escaped,  but  which  drew  down  on  his 
head  the  consequences  of  still  greater  crimes,  of 
which  he  may  possibly  have  been  innocent.  It 
was  at  this  house,  not  a  vestige  of  which,  or  the 
spot' where  it  stood,  now  remains,  that  the  coloured 
(dandies  of  thdse  times  met  on  holyda^s  and  Sun- 
day afternoons^  to  show  their  fine  clothes  and  white 
teeth;  and  it  was  here  they. held  the  infamous 
Geneva  Club,  all  the  members  of  which  were  sworn, 
as  it  was  said,  ,to  set  fire  to  the  city  and  massacre 
the  white  people.  For  these  imputed  intentions 
pushed,  besides  those  I  have  already  named, 

Ckmcoa  Dick,  a  famous  fiddler,  the  very  Orpheus 
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of  his  time,  together  with  the  ill-fat^d  John  Corry, 
the  first  dancing'-master  recorded  iii  the  annals  of 
New* York.  In  the  obscurity  and  prejudice  of  the 
times,  it  is  now^^quite  impossible^  to  decide  whether 
in  reality  this  plot  ever  existed,  or  whether  it  waib  not 
the  offspring  of  one  of  those  crubl  panics  with  which 
history  abounds,  and  the  reineml>rance  of  which 
should  be  buried  in  eternal  obliyron,  were  it  not 
salutary  to  preserve  it  as  an  example  and  a  warning. 
Of  the  negroes  who  were  executed  for  participa* 
tii^  in  this  plot,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  nothing 
is  known;  their  lives  passed  Away  in  slavish  ob* 
scurity,  and  their  fates  excited  no  sympathy.  Cuf« 
fee,  the  servant  of  old  Col.  Philipse,  and  the  Cat- 
iline of  diis  conspiracy,  is  recorded,  however,  as  a 
person  of  great  distinction  among  the  frequenters 
of  Hughson's  house — ^president  of  the.  horrible 
Geneva  Club,  and  a  great  cock-fighter.  Belong* 
ing,  as  he  did,  to  a  family"  of  the  first  distinctic»i 
in  the  province,  he  of  course  took  rank  over  the 
slaves  of  mpre  vulgfir  citizens,  and,  as  appeared  ia 
evidence^  at  his  trial,  be  was  to  have  been  king 
vihep.  the  white  people  were  put  down,  i  rem^n- 
ber  somewhere  to  have  read,  or  perhaps  heard,  an 
account  of  Cixffee's  execution,  when  1  was  quite  a 
youth,  thslt  made  a  lasting  impression  on 'my  mem- 
ory. .  It  was  said^  that  when  the  pile  which  was 
to  consume  him  was  lighted  up,  he  placed  his 
elbows  firmly  upon  it — rested  his  chin  on  the  pafant 
of.  his  two  handfr^ahd  without  chajogmg  a  muwck^ 


looked  the  spectators  sternly  in  the  face,  as  long 
9S  he  could  be  distinguished.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
victioas,  not  on^,  it  is  said,  displayed  the  least  in- 
dications of  fear ;  for  it  would  0eem  that  the  pros^^ 
pect  c^  de&th'had  stupified  their  faculties^— ^r  thai 
the  passion  of  fear  partook  to  their  nainds  of  the  in-* 
distinctness  of  the  rest  of  their  mescal  percepttontf 
'*-H)r,  it  may  be,  that  the  long  habit  of  eil4unince^ 
CQBnnon  to  this  unfortunate  race;  had  prepared 
Aem  imperceptibly  for  this  terrible  consutnmation^ 
However  this  may  be,  they  wanted  biily  to  be 
Romans,  and  to  die  in  a  good  cause,  to  be  worthy 
of  a  Roman  fame. 

But  of  all  that  perished  on  this  occasion,  whether 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  can  now  never  be  .knowib^ 
there  was  none  whose  lot,  to  my  mind,  w^s  more 
pitiable  than  that  of  poor  Johk  Urt,  the  Catholic 
priest.  The  history  of  this  unfortuaate  being  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
furnishes  one  more  ntelakicholy  proof,  that  even 
among  Uie  p^secuted,  who  passed  over  into  the 
wide  wilderness  of  the  west  to  >eikjoy.  liberty  of 
ooQscience,  the  spipk  of  persecution  sometimoi 
ascended  eveii  to  the  sacred  seat. of  justice  and 
polluted  its  dedsiomi. 

The  father  -of  Ur^  was  secretary  to  die  South 
Sea  Cooa^^any,  but,  according  to  the  account  given, 
died  when  his  son  was  quite  a  child,  leaving  hm 
to  the  care  4>f  a  gentleman  who  passed  for  a  non- 
juror,  but  was  afterward  suspected  of  being  a 
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Jesuit.  He  receiyed  his  education  at  two  different 
unirersitiesy  and  taking  orders,  built  a  chapel,  which 
brought  him  in  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  but  was  after- 
ward seized  by  the  British  goremment,  under 
pretence  of  a  libel.  Ury  escaped  with  his  ears, 
only  through  the  interest  of  his  friends.  Being 
thus  reduced  to  poverty,  and  an  object  of  obloquy 
and  suspicion^  he  could  not  bear,  he  said,  to  stay 
in  a  place  where  he  had  once  lived  in  honour,  and 
credit,  and  accordingly  came  ta  America,  where, 
he  believed,  his  religion  would  not  expose  him  to 
persecution..  ' 

This  was  Ury's  history  of  himself.  A  gentle-* 
man,  however,  who  was"  written  to  in  London  on 
this  subject,  gave  a  different  account ;  agreeing  as 
to  the  par^tage  of  Ury,  but  denying  his  having 
been  punished  for  writing  against  ^e  government. 
He  officiated,  according  to  this  accoimt,  as  a  shop 
and  errand-boy ;  ai^d.his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
be  a  common  servant  in  a  family,  his  edi:K:atioii 
having  rendered  him  unfit  for  a  higher  Station. 
The  statement  concludes  with  setting  forth,  that 
the  poor  fellow,  being  disappointed  in  all  his  hopesi 
at  length  fell  into  distraction^  and  bis  -biographer 
heard  rio  more,  of  him  until  he  received  the  news 
of  his  melancholy  fate  from  America. 

Whether  this  last  account  be  time  or  false  cannot 
PQW  be  ascertained.  .  I  confess  myself,  however, 
inclined  to  believe  the  statement  of  Ury  himsell 
The  opinions  ascribed  to  him  €usi  hi^^y  criminal  at 
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tbe  trial ;  the  defence  he  made  on  that  odea9ion  ^ 
md,  above  all^  hui  dying  dedaraiion,  are  so  4it  war 
with  the  supposition  of  his  haring,  been  a  Tulgar 
and  ignorant  man^  that  I  cannot  yield  my  ntind  to 
the  belief.  He  was  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  ad^ 
ministering  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  papal  cburch-r-of  swe'aring  the  conspirators 
nifith  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  giving  them  absolu* 
tion  for  all  the  sins  they  should  commit  '^  eibout  the 
fiotP  There  were  incidental  charges,  3uch  as  Yarn 
being  an  emissary  Qf  Sp^m/to  bum  aU  the  towns 
in  the  British  American  Colonies,  and  holding 
*!daxigerous  and  wicked  doctrines  on  the  subject 
of  religion.'^  A  certain  carpenter  and  house-joiner 
swore  that  Uxy  sometimes  expressed  himself  on 
cdigious  topics  ''In  such  a  dark,  obscure,  and 
mysterious  way,  that  the  deponent  cpold  notun<» 
(kirstand  him,"  The  same  man  also  deposed,  that 
^  lliree  diSjGf ent  tiipes  Uryread  prayeis  in  his^ 
piss^Qtoe,  he  only  mentioned  "our  sov^eign.lonL 
ihe  king,  and  not  King  George-^  The  carpenter 
also  heard  him  preach,  and  ''  the  drift  of  hid  ser- 
mon was  "against  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  of 
life^  and  against  deists."  Finally,  the  carpenter  de- 
posed^ that  ^  he  had  blamed  two  preachers  of  the 
city  iox:  their  preaching  up  that  faith,  without 
Woiks,  was  sufficient  for  salvation.  He  said  diia 
was  desirbying  two  grand  attributes  of  God  Al*- 
mighty,  justice  and  mercy,  and  that  there  xawA  bd 

gpod  works." 

B  3 


These  crying  offences  against  the  fashionable 
orthodox  Calvinism  of  thehonest  Dutch  jury,  threw 
a  shade  over  the  merits  of  poor  John  Ury,  and  dis- 
posed his  judges  the  more  easily  to  credit  the  im- 
probable and  yague  .tales  of  his  connexion  with 
the  plot.  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  and 
exec)ited  on  the  29th  of  August,  seventeea  hundred 
and  forty-one.  His  behaviour  while  on  the  trial, 
in  prison,  and  at  .the  place  of  execution,  was  admi- 
rable ;  and  his  dying  d^laration  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  npble,  affecting,  and  solenm  on 
record.  I  shall  transcribe  the  whole  of  it  firom  a 
very  rare  work  in  the  Ck»ckloft  library,  compiled 
by  the  gentleman  who  held  the  office  of  recorder 
of  the  city  at  that  time,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  guilt  of  Ury.  A  copy  of  this  declaration  was 
made  in  the  jail,  from  one  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ury,  firom  which  the  recorder's  copy  was  afterward 
taken.  It  seems  to  afford  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  writer  could  not  be  the  vulgari  uneducated  b^ 
ijig  he  was  represented*  v         ' 

The  last  SpB^ch  of  John  Ury. 

'*  Fbllow-Christians, 
^'  I  am  now  going  to  suffer  a  death  attended  vrith 
ignominy  and  pain.  But  it  is  the  cup  that  niy 
heavenly  Father  has-  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I 
drink  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  the  cross  of  my  Re- 
deemer; I  bear  it  with  alacrity,  knowipj^  that  all 
that  live  in  Jesus  Christ  must  suffer  penecutioii* 


We  mast  be  made  in  some  degree  plurtaken  of  hk 
aofierings,  before  we  can  shafe  in  the  glories  of 
}u3  resurrection.  For  he  w^it;  not  up  to  Heayen 
before  he  ascended  Mount  Calvary ;  nor  did  he 
wear  thei  crown  of  glory  before  he  wore  the  crown 
of  thorns.  And  J  am  to  appear  before  an  awftd 
and  tremendbus  God — a  being  of  infinite  purity 
mad  unerring  justice,  too  wise  to  be  deceived-^— too 
just  not  to  punish  the  attempt.  Now  this  is  the 
b^g  at  whose  blur  I  am  to  stand.  In  the  presence 
of  this  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth — 
the  avenger  of  Da^sehood,— I  lift  up  my  hands  and 
sdemaly  protest,  I  am  innocent  of  whut  is  kid  to 
my  charge.  I  appeal  to  this  great  being  for  my 
entire  ignorance  of  Hughson,  his'  wife»  or  the 
wtetched  creature  that  ivas  hanged  with  them  ;  I 
never  saw  themi,  living,  dying,  or  dead ;  nor  ever 
had  I  any  knowledge  or  confederacy  with  blade: 
or  white,  in  a^iy  plot.  Upon  the  memorials  of  th* 
body  and  Uood  of  my  dearest  Lord,  in  the  crea- 
tures of  bread  and  vrine,  in-  which  I  have  oomr 
memotated  the  love  pf  my, dying  Saviour,  I  pro- 
test thttt  the  witnesses  are  false  ones — ^I  never 
knew  these  perjured  witnesses  but  at  my  trial. 
But  for  the  removal  of  all  scruples  with  regard 
to  my  belief,  and  the  truth  of  this  iny  testimony, 
after  my  death,  I  shall  gire  my  thoughts  on  some 
points. 

'^  First — ^I  firmly  believe  and  attest,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  forgive  sin ;  that  it  is  the 
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prerogative  only  of  the  great  God  to  dispense  par- 
don for  sin ;  and  that  those  'who  dare  pretend  to 
anldi  apow6r,do,  in  some  degree,  commit  that  great 
hnd  mipardohable  offence— die  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  because  they  pretend  to  that  power  which 
their  own  conscience  disclaims. 

"  Again — I  solemnly  attest  and  believe,  fliat  a 
person  having  committed  or  imagined  criiiies  that 
niight  have  proved  hqrtful  or  destructive  to  society, 
and  who  does  not  discover  the  whole  scheme^  and 
all  llie  persons  concerned  with  him,  cannot  obtain 
|>ardon  from  God ;  lor  it  is  not  the  taking  of  oaths 
thai  xmght  to  deter  him  "from  confessing  his  gttill 
and  that  of  othiers,  such  ofoligatl<ms  being  not  only 
•inful,  but  mipardonable,  if  not  broken.  A  person 
£rmly  betieving  this-Hitanding,  like  me,  on  ^e 
InrkdL  of  aii  eternal  life  of  suffering;  if  h^  shdl  lie 
viddi  his  last  breal^ ;  and  knowing  that  his  future 
•tate  must  depend  upon  the  perfcnrm^nce  or  neg- 
lect of  these  duties,  cannot,  dare  not  trifle  or  pre* 
varioate. 

"  I  have  no  moie  to  s|ty  by  way  of  elearirig  my  fai- 
Boceacy,  knowing  that  to  a  true,  tifiprejudiced  Chris-^ 
tian  mind,  I  must  appear  guiltless*  But,  however, 
I  am  not  very  solicitous  about  it  J  rejoice,  and  it 
i»  oow  toy  comfwrt,  in  dus  fast  hour  of  mwtal  life, 
Attt  my  cotisbimc^  lip^aks  p^ace  tb  me,  now  that  I 
am  going  from  a  world  of  sorrow  to  a  region  of 
Niss,  where  there  are  no  plcits  ktd  no  perjured  wit- 
tt^lsea  thirsting  for  innocent  bl^d;  aiid  where, 
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messed  bfc  God^  the  wicked. cease  from  troubling^' 
and  the  wejuy  are  at  rest !  ' 

"  But,  lest  any  serious  Chngtian  should  arraign 
the  providence  6t  God,  in  thus  suflFering  the  inno- 
centto  be  slain  like  helpless  lunbs  at  the  slaughter- 
house of  the^  butcher, — ^ven  I  will  bear  this  testi- 
mony, that  these  are  the  dark  di^ensations  of  si 
Being  who  isJ  all-wisfe  and  i  cannot  be  wrong — wha 
Is  all-merciful  and  cannot  suffer  the  guiltless  to^ 
perish  in  vain.  ■ 

"  And  now  I  depart  this  waste  arid  howling  wil- 
derness with  a  naind  serene  and  free  from  aH 
malice,  hoping  forgiveness,  and  praying  that  Jesus/ 
who  alone  is  the'  giver  of  repentance^  will  convince,' 
conquerj  and  enlighten  the  souls  of  the  murderer? 
Who  have  borne  false  witness  against  me,  that  they 
may  publicly  confess  their  wickedness,  and,  event 
though  late,  do  justice  to  my  injured  memory  wherf 
1  am  dead.**  •      ' 


illOM  OUR  J^EW-EIiyGLAND  CORRESPOlNDENt. 

It  has  often  occurred  to..me  that  religion  isj  in 

a  mere  S^ocial  point  of  view,  of  much  more  conse* 

quence  to  the  ignorant  tnan- the  enliglitened  portiorf 

of  mankind.     A  vijrtuous  and  refined  education,- 

combined  vnth  the  example  of  parents  posseiS3in|f 

10     ^ 
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Uiemselves  ti)e  same  advipitages,  naturally  instilg 
into  the  minds  of  youth  thpse  principles  of  virtue, 
a&  well  as  .that  regaid  td  decorum,  which  act  as 
effectual  restraints  to  vicious  habits  and  indulgen- 
ces^ The  ignorant  and  uneducated  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  these 
moral  restraints,,  have  only  the  precepts  of  religion, 
the  fear  of  temporal  apd  eternal  punishments,  to 
deter  them  from  the  commission  of  crime*,,  from 
which  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  force  of  any 
other  motives^  axising  out  Of  ^education  and  ex- 
ample. .  / 

Hence  it  appears  evident  that  it  is  not  only  im- 
portant that  religion  should  be  preached  among  the 
very  lowest  classes  of  society,  but  that  it  should 
be  a  plain,  practical,  moral  religion;  inculcating  not 
only  the  necessity  of  faith,  but  of  good  ^works ;  and 
enforcing  as  well  the 'benefits  of  a  useful  worldly 
life,  as  the  abstract  beauties  of  th^,t '  spiritual  holir 
ness,.  which  seems  equally  elevated  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  active  exertion  or  present  usefulness — 
which  scqms  to  display  itself  by^  any  overt  act  of 
goodness,  and  equally  soars  above  our  standard  of 
intellect  and  purity.     / 

Without  meaning  to  enter  upon  any  of  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  of  religion,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  the  Christian  code,  as  rec- 
ommended and  enforced  by  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  the  Saviour,  is  in  a  great  degree  a  moral 
code,  the  most  perfect,  pure,  and  elevated  of  any 
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ever  yet  propounded  to  the  human  race.  It  dis- 
plays, with  admirabld^  clearness,  the  reldtive  duties 
of  man  to  man,  and  recommends  with  a  divine  elo- 
quence  and  fervour  their  performarlce  among  all 

'  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  fountain  of  their 
faith.^  This  leading  motive  seenn^s  heyer  to  be  lost 

,  sight  of  ;^  ana  while  the  necessity  of  faith  is  still  in- 
sisted oft;  the  actions  of  men,  as  well  as  their  Ino- 
tives,  are  distinctly  pointed  out,  as  essential  ingre- 
dients in  the  sublifne  character  of  a  true  heliever. 
Froin  this  it  would  seem  that  the^itiprals  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  quite  as  important  as  its  met- 
aphysics, especially  among  that  class  of  human 
beings  on  whom  their  influence  is  most  essential 
to  the  wellbeing  of  themselves  and  to  the  peace  of 
society. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  would  seem'^the  most 
prevailing  belief,  and  that,  most  industriously  dis- 

^  seminat^d  among  the  ignorant,  is  one  which  appears 
quite  elevated  above  a  regard  to  moral  habits,  the 
ahsenee  of  which  is  to  be  supplied  by. a  sort  of 
mystical  evangelical  purity,  of  so  £lbstract  and  ethe- 
real "a  nature  as  to  baffle  all  analysis,  and  elude 
every  attempt  of  the  most  able  expositor,  to  bring" 
it  down  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  understanding. 
Hence,. we  too  often  find  this  strange  devotion 
mingling  with  ^  total  disregard  of  every  social 
duty,  and  associating  itself- with  the  commission 
<df  crimes  of  the  deepest  dife. 
i      I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  having. 
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in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  perused  several 
of  the  jcanfessions  of  cutninals  convicted  and  exe- 
puted  fpr  murder  in  various  parts  of  this  country, 
Those  who  ascribe  to  books  a  wpight  proportioned 
to  Uieir .  size  and  erudition,  have  little  practical 
15xperien(fe  of  the  in|luence^ pf  literature.  A  dying 
speech,  published  ;n  a  sixpeni^y  pamphlet,  will  be 
^ead  by  more  persons,  and  have  a  greater  influence 
on  iheirminds,  than  the  most  elegaot  and  elaborate- 
tome  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  even  though  printed 
p|i  hot-pressed  paper/and  sanctioned  by  a  firstrate 
Review,  The  fprmer,  in  truth^  furnishes  the  lit- 
erary appetite  of  the  ppor  with  its  choicest  fopd  ^ 
it  is  read  extensively,  and  combining,  as  it  does, 
the  force  of  terror  with  the  charm  of  adventure, 
makes  a  deep  as  well  as  a  lasting  impression. 
The  effect  of  aU  this  operates  much  more  injuri? 
ously,  as  these  confessions  are  now  gener^y  turned^ 
than  all  the  apute' heterodoxy  of  Huipe,  or  even  thff 
pond^TPUS.o^hQdP^y  of  his  opponents.  The  bis^ 
iory  of  t\jo  or  tiiree  of  jhese  confessions  will,  how^ 
^ver,  better  illust)rate  my  meailing,.  than  $tny  tM^ 
J  can  say  pn  the  9|ibj§pt. 

The  $r^t  example  is  tfaiat  of  a  naan  of  the  naiqa 
pf  Ji|unk|s,  Ttis  miserable  bpinjg,  agreeably  tP  his 
^ccpupt.  of  the  murder  for  which  be  suffered,  ap^ 
pears  to  havp  bf  en,  to^the  fast  degree,  ignorant  J^s 
T?lfe}l  a^  br,u|al.  Il^tuming  home  one  evening,  he 
intoxicated  himself,  by  thp  way,  and  meeting  a 
per^pa  on,  lipfsehjpjc,  in  a  gpUtiiry  wjgod  through 
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iprfuch  the  road  passed,  "  the  bought  came  into  fait 
head  that  he  would  shoot  him,"  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression. Accordingly  he  did  shoot,  and  afterward 
rob  this  poor  stranger,  who  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  fell  in  with  this  despiser  of  good  works.  After 
this,  it  s^pears,  he  went  about  his  business  aaxisual, 
ahd^w^as  occasionally  visited  by  fears  of  discovery, 
which,  as  usual,  he  mistQok  for  compunctions  of 
conscience  for  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Thtis 
he  went  on  a  while ;  for,  in  the  thinly-peopled  regon 
where  he  lived,  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered and  whispered  aboul  that  sin  unknown 
traveller  had  been  murdered,  and  his  body  hid  in 
a  wood  near  the  road-side. 

An  inquiry  was,  however,  shortly  afterward  in- 
stituted, and  as  the  whol^  train  of  circumstances 
inevitably  fixing  the  guilt  on  Munks,  he  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced'  to  death.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  was  visited  by  one  or  more  of 
the  professors  5f  that  religion  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  condemn,  as  the  ^ncourager,  if  not. 
the  parent  of  crime.  No  doubt  these  men  are  as 
pious  and  well-meaniHg  as  the  teachers  of  many 
other  sects ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  regret,  with- 
out being  charged  with  motives'  I  do  not  feel,  that 
the  wretched  beings  who  thus  pay  the  just  forfeit 
of  their  crimes,  are  not  oftener  attended  by  those 
who  would  waken  in  fheir  hearts  a  better  andmore 
rational  repentance.     The  ci;iminal,  virho,  at  the 

moment  of  being  launched  into'  eternity,  is  taught 
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\Q  ^i^ult.m  i^9^  crime  as  the  immediate  vjuwif  ol 
hid  g^yation^  defeats  the  yery  int^ntioA  of  the  laws, 
^d  is  more  a'pt  to  exhibit  an  object  to  encourage, 
than  dete^  fropi  wickedness.  The  murdere;r.waa 
executed,  and^  in  hia  conifessioD,  drawn  up,  if  not  by 
hi^  ghostly  advisers,  at  teast  under  their  immediate 
insp^ctipn,  thanked  hia  God  most  devoutly,  that 
instead  of  living  to  an  old  age,  dying  in  hjs  bed^ 
^d  going  to  eternal  punishment*  it.  had  pleased 
ProVi4ence.thus  to  convert  the  blood  of  a  felJiow? 
creature  into  a  means  of  saving  his  sdul^  and  clean^^ 
?ing  him  from  all  transgression. . 

The  ne^rt  in  this  catalogue  of  sanctified  mur-.. 
derers  is  a  bloody  parricide,,  whose  name  shall 
never  be  preserved  from  obliviou  through .  any 
agency  of  miixe.  .  H^  shot  his  own  father  in  cold 
blood,  and,  perished,  abhorred  by  every  hurna^ 
being,  as  a  wretch  wha  had  .disgraced. his  nature 
by  a  cri^ie  so  blacl^,^  that  the  ancients,  could  not. 
beUeve  the  gods  wpuld  permit  auy  one  to  commili 
it;  and  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the.  mother  of  a  -reputed  pan-icide  was  always  an 
adulteress.  Thus  clothed,  however,;  as  he  was^ 
with  every  attribute  of  guilt  and  infamy,  he,  too, 
sent  forth  hi^  dying  declaratiou,  m  which  he,  iiv 
like  manner,  boasted  of  his  regeneration,  nqt.by 
the  blood  of  the  Laij^b,  but -of  his  own  father,  and 
devoutly  thanked  God  that  he  likewise^ had  found 
a  short  road  to  .eterh^  salvation,  t  have  been  is^^t 
<iuced  to  these  horrible  details,  with  a  view  of  setr 
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ting  them  out  in  their  naked,  deformity,  divested 
of  the  mischieTous  cant  which  vefls,  with  the  holy 
mantle  of  rehgipn,  thq  bloody  and  remorseless 

murderex>  and  shields  him  from  the  detestation  of 

*         •  -    ' '    '\.    . 

}^s  fellowvcreatures. 

But  pi^r^apa  the  most,  striking  and  lamentable 
instanp^^of  the  fatal  ejects  of  this  mischievous 
dootrinje  of  salvation  through  the  gdllows,  is  that 
of  the  lat^  aix)ii^ble  and  lament^  Doctor  Berkeley.^ 
ofViripiii*.  Hei8r«pre3entedas.oneofthemoBt 
humflnib  and  indulgent  of  masters,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  hi§  own  daves,  who  had  d^^liberately 
laid  tupUn  to  take  his  life.  The  principal  in  th^ 
jiht.  vra9  an  old  bliapk^woman,  a  devotee  in  th^ 
new  anli*moral  ^y^em;  and  I  was  told,  on  good 
authority,  aastiimb^d  at  her  ex.ecution  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  .became  the  doctor,  tl^ough  a  kind 
iqaaster,  was.  ca»s(rued  to  b0  a  persecutor  of  hei 
.churchy  on  account  of  his]  sometimes  ri^fusing  the 
pixres  permission  to  attend  distant  jne^tkigs. 

I  could  enucpberate  many  ^ipre  instances  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  worst  species  of  fanaticism,  the 
fikgitimtite  progeny  of  a. divorce  _of  rehgibn-and 
morality.  But  it  is  believed  enou^  has  been  said 
to  exhibit  the  dajdgfirand  deformity  of  a  system 
which  operates-  as  a  practiGal  encouragement,  to 
vice,  by  holding  out  murder  and  parricide  ^s  means 
of  salvation,  sprinkling  the  holy  path,  of  religion 
with  the  blood  of  hiunan  victims,  a^d  making  the 
gwatttt- of  oamea  th/B  puroh^ae  of  the  most  in-i 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ADAM  ENGLEBRIGHT. 

I  -  ■  ■ 

Some  five-an'd-twenty  yeats  ago  I  had  ft  sort  of 
oiitdoor  acquaintance  with  an  honest  man,  who 
wore  a  little  oldfashioned  Qocked .  hat,'  and  baidng 
reaili?ed  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,"  clear 
of  the  worM,.retired,  is;  he  supposed;  to  the  enjoy^ 
ment  of  a  c6mforta1)le  independence.  At  that  time, 
I  remember,  I*  used  to  lo^qk  upon  him.  as  one  of  the 
happiest  fellows  in  the  circle  of  my  obserKition. 
He  had  enough  for  his  own  enjoyments,  a  little 
for  the  necessities  of  others;  and  though  without 
any  particulaf  business  o/  his  own,  had  quite  sui 
ficient  emplojrment  to  keep  him  otN?.of  idleness. 
fl!e  followed  a  reguFar  routine  for  etery  day  in  the 
week  except  Sunday,  when  he  attended  punctually 
to  hear  a  Dutch  sermon  at  th^  church  in  Garden* 
street,  where  he. carried  about  cme  of  the  little 
black  bags,  which  he  generally  held  out  with  great 
pertinacity  tiU  something  was  put  into  it,  as  iie 
considered  a  bow  of  very  little  ^adrantage. to  those 
who  were  to  benefit  by  the  collection. 

In  the  morning  he  went  regularly  to  the  Fly- 
market,  a  practice- which  he  kept  up.  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  when  the  sudden  rise 
of  every  article  of  food  gave  him  such  a  disgust 
to  the  place,  that  he  ii^er  went  ib0m  aft^rwaid. 
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^^Hjbr  breakfast  tvif|s  done  he  sallied  out  to  supers 
inteBd  the  affairs  of  the  ,city,  ivhich  he  had  voluHr 
tarily  taken  under  his  immediate  protection.  Such 
Yf9i»  ihe  zeal  with  which  he  attended  to  the  duties, 
of  his  siiuadoQy  that  he  could  t^ll  you  of  every 
new  house  building  m  the  city ;  and  no  9hip  entered 
Ithe.  port  that  he  did  not  know  whence  she  came, 
to  whoin  shjB  belonged,  and  the  nature  of  her  cargp : 
iaboye  ^11, ,  ho^ieyer^  he  valued  himself  upon  the 
u^iniate  knowledge  he  possessed  of  other  people's 
^ffairsy  and  th^  singular  accuracy  with  which  he 
could  tell  how  much  a  mim.w^s  wortii,  as  well  as 
the,  nature  pf  his  property.  I  am  assured  that  h^. 
estimated  the  possessions  of  the  late  Tom  Gardner; 
to  within  a  £&w  hundred  do^ars  of  their,  a^ct^ial 
F^e,  ^ 

I  ought  to  mention,  in  juslide  to  this  worthy 
citizeoi  ^^^^  ^9  turned  this  busy,  prying  disposi-r. 
tion  to  the  public  good,  He^eyer  saw  any  thing 
unseemly  in  th(S  streets,. or  detected  any  yiolatioQ 
of  the  lawfi  for  preserving  order  and  cleanliness  in 
ibe,  city,  without  forthwith  denouncing  it  to  the 
cqFpiH^tion,  which  he  yery  justly  considered  had 
jenougb  to  do  to  mAe  Iftws,  without  teki^g  the 
trouble  to  see  them  put  in  execution.  Being  well 
known  and  respected  >y  several  worthy  men^bers 
pf  the  common  council,  he  was  also -in  the  habit 
of  o<;;^sasionally  suggestu^  yari0\i8  impri^ement9 
ii^  the  city.  .  I  once  heard  him  affirm  he  was  tbf) 
first  that  Mymd  t|ie.  filling  ^p  of  tfc^  Coftept,  fpil 
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am  told,  he  was  lately  hie?ird  to  hint,  in  rather  a 
mysterious,  way,  that  the  citizens  Httle  suspected 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  ISrst  hint  of 
those  beautiful  avenues'  that  ppiiit  in  erery  direc- 
tion, and  produce  such  a  va^t  number  ,of  three- 
square  lots,  which  add  so  much  to  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  island,  .  ^ 

Sudh  were  his  niorning  occupations.  After  din- 
ner, which  was  always  served  at  one  o^clock,  he 
smoked  a,  couple  of  pipes  of  Blaze  Moore,  and  if 
it  was  pleasant,  strolled  out  to  Cannon's,  ^t'^Cor- 
laer'fj  Hook,  or  crossed  ^ver  to  Hobdten.  At  6ne 
or  other  of  these  places,  he- was  regularly  seeii 
seated  iij  the  shade  of  the  trees,  watching  the 
youngsters  playing  at  'nine-pins,  with  an  air  of 
happy  interest,  and  telling  everybody  that  would 
listen  to- him  the  story  of  his  once  winning  a 
gallon  of  milk7pundi  of  old  Alderman  Van^  Zandt, 
by  knocking  down  all  the  pins  at  one  single  bowL 
He  returned  regularly  at  suijset,- and  after  tea,  pro- 
ceeded at  eight  o*cldck  in  summer,  and  seven  in 
winter,  to  Big  Simmons\  where  he  spent  the  ereri- 
ing,  hearing  excellent  stories  from  Joe  Miller,  or 
listening  to  the  reno^^ed  Joe  Appl^y',  whose 
singing,  together  with  the'  good  ale  he  was  ac- 
customed to  drink,  was  supposed  to  have  contribu-l 
ted  much  towards  the^vast  size  of  that  noted  pub- 
lican. Precisely  at  nine,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  paid  bii^  shilling,  cracked  his  old  joke 
oil  fbe  landlord's  Periphesry,  and  went  home» 


.  In  this  manner,  sobeiiy  enjoying  the  fruits  oi  his 
eiirly  industry,  eschewing  evil,  doing  good  when  it 
CMue  in  his  way^  baniui^g  no  earthly  creature,  and 
liTUTg  in  peace  with  hM  mankind,  he  was  quietfy 
joggipg  ailong  towatds  his  journey's  end,  when  the 
progress  of  improvement  and  .refinement,  as  it  is 
called  in  our  city,  gradually  undermined  the 
homely  superstructure  of  his  happiness.  First, 
his  hworary  office  of  superintendent  of  the  city 
was  intruded  upon  by  certain  meddlesome  perscHis, 
who  were  always  taking  the  lead  of  him  in  denoun- 
cing nuisances,  suggesting  improTements,^and  poind- 
ing out  Violations,  of  the  laws.  Not  long  after  he 
was  entirely  superseded  by  the  corporation,  which, 
stealing  the  hin^  fromrmy  old  acq^aintanjpe,  estab^ 
lished  a  regular  oi^&cer,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  city,  which  has  never  since  been  half  as  well 
taken.care.of. 

Just  about  this  time,  too,  the  newspapers  assu- 
med  one  of  his  favourite  employments,  and  by  dint 
of  sending,  boats  to. prowl  about  the  Quarantine 
and  Narrows,  where  they  boarded  €;v6ry  vessel  that 
arrived,  took,  as  it  were,  the  bread  out  of  his.raouth, 
and  gradually  anti^upateii  him  in  telling  the  news, 
and  being  ^tbe  first  to  announce  the  arrival  of  ves- 
sels. I  recollect  bein^  pr^ent  at  the  old  Coffee- 
House  one  day,  when  he  caoie  iii  great  haste  to 
announce. the  taking  of  Seri^gapatsun,  and  even'  at 
this  distant  period  of  time^  can  see  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  worthy  little  man  At  seeing  it  already 
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Entered  on  iht  books.  .  Thus  wns  h^  graidtally  di-«' 
vested  of  att  the  importance  arising  ftom  feeing  th^ 
iSrst  to  ^ell  the  news/  He  ^a$  ivow  left  withottf 
resoulrces  for  the  mornings  having  also  lately  been 
anticipated  by  the  brokers  and  bank. directors,  in 
the^  business  6f  prying  into  th6  affairs  of  other 
people.  These  useful  persons  had  already  begarf 
to  orgaiitee  that  regular  system  of  espionage,  by 
tneans  of  ivhich  they  can  at  any  time  asceHain  the 
afmount  of  a  man^s  wealth,  the  pressure  of  hi* 
wants,  ^nd  the  advantage  to-be  derived  fronsr  them. 
Thus  cut  off  from  his  morning  amfusements  and 
occupations,  he  clung  the  more  closely  to  his  after- 
noon recreiaitiohs  and  his  evening  club.  But"  here^ 
too  the  progress  of  iniprovement  bronght  about 
changes  that  destroyed  his  pleasures,  and  -  left  inf 
their  room  the  most  melancholy  recoHeclions.  The  * 
noble  linden-trees,  that  waved  their  green  tops 
among  the  clouds,  and  shaded  the  hallowed  wa&s 
of  Cannon's  gardens,  were  Cut  dqwn,  and  streefe* 
of  brick. houses  took  pkce  of  that  rural  retreisif/ 
Big  Simmons,  the  greatest  main  of  hii^  day,  died 
at  last,  full  of  years  and  fat ;  the  bouse  if<ras  pulled 
down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one,  present- 
ing ntew  chimney  comers,  with  new  faci?s  in  ihetn, 
jBis  old  cronies^  who  rellsflied  hrs  jotes,  and  whosfc 
jokes  he  relished  for  old  acquaintance'^  sake,  were 
gradually  swept  away  by  death,  or  kept  at  libm^ 
by  their  infirmities.  "  To  these  succeeded  a  rice  of 
iiophisticated  p^opk,  whc^  looked  grave  'athis  stories^ 


IftQghed  «t  liim  ifistead  of  atJiis  jests, 'and  in  Ate 
room  of  a.  plain  pipe  aiid  pini  of  porter,  (krank  ^ 
Bmgandy  or  champaign,  and  smoked  Spiai^b 
eigars,  which  he  paiticularly  abhorred,  because 
ene  of  the  Spanish  negroes  engaged  in  the  fitaous 
ftegro-plot  belonged  to  his  father.  Among  these 
fntruders  were  some*  of  the  neV^ly-iniported  per- 
fcfm^)  whose  humour  he  thought  execrable, 
whose  wit,  he  maintained  j^  consristed  in  cant  phrases  _ 
Aiid  grimaces,  and  whose  forward  impertinence 
was  in  his^  opinion  beyond  bearing.  He  already 
began  to  meditate  a  retreat  froiaa  these  pestileitt 
IkoreMes/  when  one  night  having  tried  his  best  joke, 
which  he  had  told  for  almost  half  a  centmy,  and 
cotisidered  as  mtich  his  own  as  the  house,  which, 

• 

together  with  the  jest,  be  had  inherited  from  his 
father,'  one  6f  these  interlopers  had  the  impudence 
to  tell  him  it  was  takien  from  a  certain  page  of  Joe 
miller,  and  that  they  never  laughed  at  second-hand 
jokes.  V  Hereupon  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  a 
newly-lighted  pipe  and  indignantly  rttiredj  witii  a 
iSrin  resolution,  which  he  kept  like  ah  honest  Dtrtch- 
ttian,  never  toretum  again."  Some  of  his  surviving 
comnpatiions  used  to'tell  a  story,  that  on  -his  way 
ipme  he  Encountered  a  post,  which  he  belaboured 
soundly,  mistaking  it  for  some  one  that  had  run 
against  Mm;  but  this  I  look  upon  as  apocryphal,- 
or,  to  tell  the  truth,  downright  invention. 
"^  Fate  seemed  determined  to  convince  my  old 
friend,  that  neiUier  prudence,  economy,  or  discje- 
VOL.  n. — ^F  11  ^ 
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tion  can  prevent  the  ipevitable  opf^raljoa  of  dMttS 
changes,  which  time  aad  the  progr<$8S  oi  deteiioxa- 
tioD  of  man  himg  'a)sK)ut  in  ihifr  world.  The  very 
day  after  .thi»  discomfiture  at  the-club^  he  leasned 
that  the  vestry  of  the  church  in  Qarden^street  had 
C09ie  ta  a^resolution  toaboiish. Dutch  preaching 
henceforward  in  that  last  rernaining^  refuge  of  the 
language  of  St.  Nicholas  in  our  city.  From  that 
moment  he  abandoned  the  world  in  a  great  measure) 
and'  tpok  to  smt^ng  his;  solita^  pipe  at,  hdme, 
where  he  railed  at  the  astonishing  degeneracy  of 
his  fellow-creatures;  For  several  ye^s  I  neither 
saw  or  heard,  any  thingof  him,  and  poncluded  he 
had  died  quietly  by  his  fireside^  till  some  time 
ago  I  detected  ;ny  old  acquaintance  in  the  i^ews- 
papers,  under  the.  disguise  of  the  "  Last  qJ  the 
Cocked  HatSk^         ^      - 

It  gave  me^  not  a  little  pleasure^to  find  thait  one 
of  the  last  remnants  of  the  oUfa^hioned ,  world 
was  yet  alive,  and  it  is  with  increased  satisfaction 
I  now  ir>£orm  my  readers,  that  chance  gave  u$  a 
meeting  the  other  day.  In  turning  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Fulton-street,  I  brushed  against  a ' 
little,,  rusty,  weather-beaten  figure,  I  thought  I  re- 
membered to  have  seen  .somewhere  befo^.  Curi- 
osity caused  me  to  turn  about,  when  I  found  the 
little  rusty  man  had  done  the  same.  W&  may 
mistake  the  air  and  figure  of  people  we  have  once 
known;  but  the  intelligence  of  Ipoks  riever  de« 
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e0iiiei9v    'Tlie  monteiKt  our  eyes'  nket  we  knew  each 
Qther. .  . 

"Well,  old  Adam  Englebright,"  exclaimed  I, 
after  the  ^st  gireetinjgs-^'^  inrw  has  time  gone  with 
yon  for  the  last  hundred  years — I  suppose  the 
world,  as  usual^  is  growing  wersa  and  worse  every  - 
day  V*^  The  moment  he  gave  a  certain  shake  of 
the  bead,  which  is  infs^ible^  and  took  a  long  pinch 
of  Lorillard,  I  knew  what  was  coming.  He^  gave 
me  the  detail  I  have  Just  laid  before  my  readers, 
and  concluded  bis  history  yrith  vehemently  denoun- 
cing baiiks  and  paper  money.  "  You  may  chance 
to  remember,"  said  he,  **that  some  five-and-tweiity 
years  and  more  I  left  off  busiije^,^  with  what  was 
considered  at  that  time  a  snug  independence^ 
enough  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  6ne  brought  up  in 
the  simple  habit»  of  the  last  age. 

.^'I  puiicbased  half  a  dozen  little  respectable- 
looking  Dutch  houses  in  Broad-street,  and  the 
neighbbuihood,  I  believe  &x[  the  reason  that  th^ 
ha^  sharp  rbofis  .something  like  ^ny  cocked  hat. 
Few  of  them  are  left,  ^and'  these  are  frowned  into 
utter/ni8igni£cante*by.u|>siart>^^  widi.^een 
dbot8|.sliimng  bcass  knockers,  and  basement  stories, 
built-on  paper  money.  The  rents  of  these  houses 
supplied  me  with  all  I  wished;  atid  for  many  years 
I  lived  without  knowing  what  it  was  to  want 
money.  My  two  daughter^,  .who<I  Jselieve  you 
nswBk  Mdmy  were  always  wdi  <dr6ssed,  and  ps^rtook 
in  the  aHms^ments  c^nmon  to  their  seX| 


^gPf  wd  situation  in  life.  Ii3k8l3M»:t»  sir,  I.|>eliare 
few  people  liyed  ii^ore  happily  ^d  respectably, 
than  ourselves, '  unti]  it  becajEiie  the.  fa^icm  for 
bankrupts  ip  become  banker«^  and  hone^tindepead*^ 
«nce  wi^  swept  away  by  oceans  of -papojr  mohey, 
which  swallowed  up  the  reality,  and  left  the  shadow 
of  wealth  behind.  This  second  deluge  came  near 
reducing  me  to  actual  waifl^.  by  raiding. tiie  pri<s^ 
of  iOvery  thing,  \ifhile  my  means  r^ained  nearly 
the  same.  'Tis  irue^  I  was  assured  my  pjroperty 
fajul  doubled,  nay,  trebli^  in^  value  within  a  few 
years ;  but  as  my  houses  were  oldfasbioned,  small, 
and,  situated  out  of  the  way  of  buaine^s^  the  rentf 
were  very. little  enhanced  in  proportion  to  other 
things.  I  was  also  out  of  business,,  alid  conse»; 
quently  the  facility  of  bpiTQWing  m;oney,  wiik 
which  to  trade  and  speculate,^ was^  no  advslntage  to* 
me»  nor  i]!^  fact  to  anybody  else^ias  the.  matter  is 
likely  to  turn  out; 

^  Yqu  know  very  well,  sir,  how  diffici^  itis  to 
resign  the  Uttle.  homely  luxutiea  and  enjoyments 
which. long  habit  has  endeared,  an4  which,  before, 
the  paper  flood,  were  within  th^  reacli  of  miy  in«' 
come.  It  is  very,  very  bard-*-rat  least  I  found  it 
sc^  and  so  did  my  daughtjers.  .  Before  this*  blessed 
scheme  to  beggar^  honjsst.  ind^q^endence,  y«Hing 
women  in  the  situation  ^  my  gttis  eeuld. dress  as 
became  peraons  of  respectability,  for  a  su|a  of 
money  th%t  will  not  now  suffice  lio  puvchaae  a  boiH 
P&^.  Tbey  coul^l  aJbM>.dfidkie  weBaongiany  eiqpeiu. 


m6  orntamef)t  unbeeomhig  their  station  and  fortune; 
wkboiit.  the  fear  of  being  ridicided  or  despised  by 
their  ^ieiidfi  for  their  oldfashrofied  notions.    - 

'  "'But  you  I  feopposc  have  lived  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  <]tiite  ufmecesj^ar^  for  pie  to  refer  particulariy  ta 
th^  fatal  ektvavagahce  which;;  has  been  fed  and  * 
pampieyed  iy ^paper  money,  land  is  now  about  to 
8tATV€f  on  the  ^ame'  food.  The  short  and  the  long 
of  the  matter  is;r'Lwas  wiwilling  to  resign  my  little 
enjoyments,  and  my  daughters  couM  not  bear  to  be 
left  behind  iii  the  race  of  folly  by  their  neighbours 
arid  rivals,  whose  fathers  had  sprung  up  to  be  bank 
directors.  The  consequence,  was,  and  I  dm  ai^ha- 
med  to  own  it,  for  I  ought  to  have  known  better — I 
anticipated  my  income,  and  mortgaged  my  houses 
to  make  up  the  difference. .  Still  everybody  assu- 
red me  I  was  growing  rich  by  the  rise  of  my  prop- 
erty, and  I  forced  myself  to  believe  it,  to  escape 
the^  sting  of  anticipated  poverty.  Nay,  sir^ — I'vvent 
a  step  beyond  this  in  the. mite  of  folly,  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  who  was  a  bank  director,  offered  me 
his  services  to  procure  a  discount,  assuring  me  at 
the  same  tidie  that  I  might  renew  it  as  long  as  I 
pleased.  This  was  too  great  a  temptation  toe  a 
genuine  son  of  Adam.  I  yielded  to  it,  and  soon 
consumed" the  rents  of'  my  houses  in  paying  inter- 
est, instead  of  in  going  to  market. 

"  Such  is  my  present  situation.     Money  grows 
scarcer  and  scarce^  every  day— my  friend,  the  bank 

director,  tell^  me  I  must  pay  my  note  soon,  and  I 
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can't  sell  my  hpiisea  for  what  tbey  would  hmr^ 
bimigfat  me  ten  years  ago^  Rain  stares  me  fuQ  in 
the  face,  andit  is  almost  certain  tfaiit  ihe  inherilancci 
of  my  fathers,  together  with  the  ^its  of  my  early 
industry,. will  in  a  little  while.go  to  fatten  the  kites 
and  crows  of  the  paper  system*  -  Pi^  me,. my  old 
friend" — ^said  he,  .as  he  shook  me  by  the  hasd  at 
parting — "  pity  an  old  man,  who  h^s  been  ruined  by, 
the  great  plenty  of  mon^y,^  ai^  the  enormoas  rise 
of  bin  property,''  , 
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Jlo.  XI.-rSATUHpAY,  JUIjy,   35th,   1890. 


CORNELIUS  TAYiC AONTA, 

I 

KilH»    OF  THS   ONSIDAS. 

/    .    •         •    .  f 

Most  of  our  readers  will  projfably  recdlecC  the 
accouots  publiabed  in  sonie  papers  of  the  lastifear^ 
of  the  magnificent  receptioa  gvren  to  this  dllustri* 
ous  prince  in  various  foreign^coontries,  particularly 
England  and  France.  The  ccmrt  and  the  people,  it 
is  said,  vied  with  Oftch  otlior  in  their  attentions  to 
himself  asd  suite ;  by  the  fonner  fa^  was  received 
as  a  legitimate  brother ;  by  the  latter  he  was  foU 
lowed,  whenever  he  .appeared  in  public^  with  every 
demonstration  of  respectyr^auch  as  throwing  up 
of  hats,  huizzaing,  and  crying  '4ong  live  his 
xxuijesty.'^ 

King  Cornelius,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  re* 
ceived  all  these  attentions  with  infinite  gravity  of 
couoteiui^ce^  and  conducted  himself  vnth  singular 
discretion,  writh  the  exception  of  one  occasion  at 
Parii^,  when  he  got  tipsy  vifith  champaign,  which 
he  Ihistook  for  crabapple  cider.     Though  most 
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particularly  noticed  by  the  ladies,  they  could  make 
nothing  of  him  in  the  way  of  gallantry.    In  Eng- 
land he  found  fault  with  their  style  of  face-painting, 
which  he  maintained  was  a  bad  imitation  of  this 
Indians ;   and  in  France  he  denounced  them  for 
notf  wearing  moccasins.     He  presented  a  royal 
dutchess  with  a  pair,  and  was  so  affronted  ^t  her 
not  wearing  them  at  court  that  he  threatened  to 
declare  war  agakist  France,  but  was  pacified  with 
a  long  letler  from  the  French  'secretary  of  state, 
containing^  as  usual^  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose* 
It  appears  he  has  written  s<5v6ral  letters  in  the 
Oneida  tongue  to  his  particular  friend  Red  JacKet» 
and  one'  or  two  to  his  royal  spouse,  giving  an  ac- 
count, of  various  parltctdars  of  his  journey,  ^d 
containing  his.viewr  and  opinions  on  tarious  sub- 
jects.    Some  of  these  having  been  sent  to  a  learned 
periBon  of  this  city,  as  cariosities  in  literature,  and 
permission  having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose, 
I  shall'  present  thfe  reader  occasionally  with'  one. 
The  translation"  of  the  following  is,  I  believe,  faith- 
ful; .bwt  I  fear  the  peculiar   simplicity  of  the 
original'  has  not  been  preserved*     It  was  done  by 
a  famous  writer  of  this  country,  who  always;;Seeni8 
to  be  jftourishing  a  -peacock's  feather  instead  of  a 
sober  ghiy  goose-qiiill,  his  style  is  so  conceited 
and  ^audy.    We  have  tried  to  bring  it-  down  a 
little,  but  after  aU  have  succeeded  but  indifferently. 


I  ^^^^^^B^^™»^Ww  ^wBW^^J|#  ^b  0M  ^^ 


From  Ms  sqcred  majesty  Cornelius  TaykaonU^ 
King  qfAhp  OneidaSy  Tuskarorios^  Winnebcfi^ 
goeSy  Chickasaws^  Cherokees,  and  Michilim^o 
kinasy  ^c.  j^c.f\  lohq  con  do  »o  wrongs  to  Red 
Jacket,. 

\   * 

"  Cou8ii^,-T-^  am  "m^the  great  city  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  from  the  English  wha  come 
out  of  Canada.  Since  I  came  here  I  have,  had 
my  pocket  picked  twice,  and  seen  the  king,  my 
brother^  who  looks  .as  if  he  lived. well.  Nowon<* 
der,  for  they  say  he  spends^most  as  much  a^^  all 
the  rest  of  the  nation  earns^  I  was  yery  sick  on 
board  the  ship,  and.  could  eat  nothing  but  ginger* 
bread..  They  held  a  piece  of  caw  pork  up  before 
me  to  tempt  me  to  eat,' but  it  piily  made. matters 
worse.  ^I  lay  in  the  cabin  idl~the  time  of  sailing, 
which  was  three  ^eeks,  I  don't  like  going  to  s^a 
much,  it  is  not  good  for<a  king, 

'*  When  we  came  here.  I  soon  found  out  the  dif*- 
ference  between  a  king  in  America  and  a  king  in 
jthi^  country.  You  remember  the  landlord  at  Utica 
would  never  trust  me  f(^  a  glass  of  whiskey ;  and 
onoe  insolently  thrust  ine  oat  of  doors  because  t 

*  I  i>elieTe  Kingf  CorneliuB  has  kere  claimed  doqaiBion  over 

•eianl  nations  that  never  adkiiowledse^  his  authority  ;  a  whim, 

"  I'i«|^M,  auj^gested  by  the  example  of  his  brothoT  monarcha  of 
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caQed*for  liquor  without  any  money  t<r  pay  for  it 
But  here  i(  isNquite  a  different  affair.'  My  brother, 
Ibe  king  of  this  country,  can  rui^  in  debt  as  much 
as  be  likes,  and  it  is  high  treason  lor  any  one  to 
refu&e  trusting  him.  He  can  go  into  any  tavern, 
and  call  for  what,  he  wants  withoilt  paying  for 
it ;  neither  landlords  nor  constables  dare  touch  hinii 

"  As  for  me,  the  ,  moment  these  loyal  pepple 
heard  I  was  a  king,  they  -gathered  round  the  coach 
into  wliich  we  had  ju^t  got,  took  off  the  horses,  and 
dragged  us  to-  our  hotel,  shouting  all  the  way 
*  long  jive.tbe  king.^'  When  wearrired  at  the  ho- 
tel {gave  them  the  usual'fare,.as  I  thought  it  but 
just  they  should  get  'as  much  as  the  hqrses.  But 
the  driver  insisted  on  being  paid  too,— sp  I  got 
nothing  but  hoziour  by  the  bargain.  Upon  my  giv- 
ing the  people  that  dragged  oie  thmr  fare,  they 
raised  il  great  shout,  and  threw  some  brickbats. 
This,  caused  nie  to  retires  from  further  public  hon<» 
purs,  for  I  did  not  know  but  the  next  thing  nai^t 
be  a  pistol  fired  at 'me,  which  is  the  usual  demon- 
stration of  li^aliy  whenever  their  own  king  ap- 
pears in  public; 

"  A  great  maiiy  people  of  consequence,  and  among 
the  rest  several  beautiful  wpmen^  came  to  see  me  ] 
and  whenever  I  smoked  my  pipe  at  the  window,  a 
great  crowd  always  came  about.  SucH  ifk  the  re- 
spect of  this  people  for  a  king.  After  being  ii| 
tpwi>  about jE^  week,  I  was  ^told  I  nto^t  go  to^UHirt 
^d  wait  on  my  brother  the  king,  which  I  ihoi^ht 


lather  eddy  for  it  seemed  to  me  he  ougbt  to  hare* 
paid  the  first  ^isit.  When  I  came  to  the  court,  the 
penkm  who  was  to  present  rtie  to  my  bi'other  king 
told  me  80  i^any.things  about  how  I-M^as  to  behave 
n^elf,  that  I  forgbt  every  word.  When  I  came 
up  !the  king,  gave  me  his  hand,  'which  I  shook 
very  heartily,  to  show  J  was  his  good  friend  aiid 
brother.  Upon  tbjs  there  was  a  great  constema- 
lion  among  the  bystanders^  ^d  I  afterward,  found 
I  shojuld  have  kiss^ed  it.  A  fboUah  ceremony,  as  f 
thought.       - 

/' Thinking  i^  ill  manners  to  stand  still  and  say 
notliiiigf  I  thought  to  make  H)yself  acceptable  by 
askiiiig  ipy  brother,  the  reason  why  alt  his  women 
appeared  so'  large  afeout  the  waists,  and  had  idieii; 
petticoats  puffed  put  as  if  the  wind  was  blowing 
vnder  them.  He  made  xfie  bo  reply,  wUch  ii^iduced 
me  to  think  him  a  stnptd  sort  of  a  king^ .  Soilne  of , 
these  women  were  net, bad  looking;  but  instead 
of  painting  one  Mde  of  their  faces  with  lampblack, 
afld  the  other  with.brickdusj;,  they  mix  white  and 
red  together  in  the  most  frightful  way.  This  dif- 
ference is^'quifeimaccountable,  as  they  undoubtedly 
b<»rrow^d.  the  custom  from  us.^  But  badly^as  they 
painted  thems^lve^^  I  considered:  it  a  p^oof  of  their 
progress  in  refinement, /although  the  attempt  was 
rather  rude.  They-bave  borrowed  another  of  our 
cudtomSf  I  findrj^^that  of  wearing  rings  and  jewels. 
But  what  is  in  the  highest  degree  preposterous,  they 
hang  them  in  their  ears  instead  of  their  nos^s.   The 
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only  exception  to  this  custom  was  a  poftfy  malttv 
who  I  understood  was  a  bishop.^  -He  had  seiTend 
leddisb  purple  jewels  stuck  about  his  nosey  wkidi 
Aey  called  carbuncles.  -  .  - 

V  "  Presently  they  stood  up  to  liiince ;  butthe  W<h 
men  bad  a  great  deal  of  trbubie'  to  manage  t^eif 
great  petticoats ;  and  as  ibr  the  mdn,  old  Mianto' 
niflQO,  who  is  crippled  widi  rheumatismy  sbow^  more' 
activity  when  inspired  by  a  glass  of  whiskey.    My 
brother  the  king  did  not  dance,  which  induced  xd0 
to  suppose  he  did  not- know  how,  6wing  to  somer 
neglect  in  bringing  up.    When  they  had  finished 
I  conunanded  my  suite  to  .begin  a  war-dance,  whidif 
caused  aome  ladies  to  faint,  and  several  of  the 
courtiers  to  run  out  of  the  room.    The  people  her^, 
I  findi' have  very  Uttle  taste ;  but  in  France,  where 
they  are  great  judges,  I  think  we  shall  be  very 
much  admited.    Finding  die  court  rather  dull,  I 
look  out  my  p^pe,  and  was  going  to  Ught  it  at  vme 
o[  the  lamps,  when  the  man  who  presented  me  to 
my  br(>sh^  king  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  iaiher 
underemoniou^y,  as  I  thought,  attended  me  to  die 
outer  dooi^  of  the  wigwam^  which  ia  called  the  feyal 
palace.    I  conclude  I  gave  some  ofience  by  a^ 
temi^ng  to  smoke,  ^ugh  as  I  saw  my  brother 
take  snuif,  I  bought  I  had  as  good  a  right  to*  light 
my  pipe.    But  I  leaiiied  severad  things  on  my  visit  f 
aiKl  have  ever  since  .obliged  aU  my  courtiers  tokisr 
my  hand  instead  pf  linking  it,  as  they  do  thoseef 
Ihe  vulgar  people.    Moreover,  being  latdy  assitfod 


t6at  a  sovereigQoa^t  never  to  be  questioned  about 
liny  thing,  I  meanvflcom  this  time  to  treat  all  imper- 
tinent inquiries  with  contempt/  I  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  th^  most  precious  jewelrin  tny  diadem^ 
as  I  heard  my  brother^  khig  say  once ;  it  save?  a 
great  deal  of  trouble^  and  relieves  oneTrom  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  (tf  aaying  something  when  he 
haanothing:to  say. 

**  But  the  piece  ofinformation  I  hare  gained  here 
which  I  look  upon  as  worth  all  the  rest,  is^  that  a 
true  legitinlate  monarch  <»n  do  no  wrong.  I  wish 
I  had  known  this  before,  as  I  lost  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  great  many  thiiigs  that  would  have  been^ 
very  agreeable,  but  which  I  Jet  alone  for  want  of 
knowing  this  invaluable  secret. '  When  i  return 
lb  my  royal  castle  of  Oneida,  I  shall  not  fail  to  let 
siy  faith&l  objects  see  what  a  king  ought  .to  be. 
I  wish  you  would  let  my  royal  spouse  know  of 
thiir,  in  order  that  she  may  use  herself  in  time  to 
<>bey  me  in  all  diings,  seeing  it  is  vmritten  in  books 
that  a  king. can  do  no  wrong..  Have  a  school*^ set 
up,  and  whip  the  children  soundly  tiH  they  under- 
stand thisTnatter. 

"  A  diiy  or  tWo  after  my  going  to  court  I  was 
carried  to  a  place  called  the  theatre,  where  I  was 
toid  I  should  see  John  Bull  iri  all'  his  glory.  From 
Ihis  1  concluded  it  was  some  such  cattle^show  as 
the  white  people  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
royal  fesid^nec,  where  they  make  a  great  feast, 
drink  toasts^  and  show  6S  ^th^  lireed  of  bulls  and 
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oxen.  Bui  I  believe  thej  only  wismted  to  impoiM 
uposi  my  majesty^  for^  I  isaw  nothing  bnl  men?) 
women^  and  horses  prancing  about  in  a  gi^  build^ 
ing<  The  noen  and  wofnen  made  long  talks  out  of 
hand,  and  some  of  these  i^ung  8ong»/  particutarly 
when  they  were  in  great  distress  aboutr  any  th^ng. 
The  boFses  said  nothing,  but  what  was  vather  odd, 
they  were  more  applauded  than'  thei  men  abd 
:n^omen.     But  I  will  gir^  yo^  the  forticulsirs.' 

^'  My  friend  told  me  not  to  be  ahrme^l  at.  any 
thing  I  SBWi  (or  it  was  only  a  Spectacle^  an  exhibit 
tion  to  imitate  what  happened  sometimes  in*  real 
life,  and  that  if  they  killed  one  another  i  wa9  only 
in  jest<  Soon. after  we  got'  into  the  place  there 
Wjfts  .a,  gr^eat  bustle,  the  music  began  to  play,  and 
my  brother  the  king  came  in  and  made  his  bow  all 
round,  without  taking  any  particular  notide  of  me^ 
whtelrl  thought  rather  iHide.  But  I  suppose  he 
wag  a  little  af&onted  with  me  for  attempting  .to 
light  my  pipe  in  his  fine  parlour^  Upon  his  €on»- 
ing  in,  the  people  all  rose  upland  sung  '  God  save 
the  king,'  except  myself,  who  thought  this  a  part 
of  the  show.  Besides,  if  it  had  not  been,  I  was 
determined  to  be  eVen  with  him  for  not  making  me 
a  bow  when  he  came  in.  Presently  tbei^e  was  a 
great  cry  of  ^  hustle  him'-^and  a"  feUow  came  and 
ordered,  mje  to  ^  get  up  and  sing  God  save  the  king^ 
and  be  d  ■  ■  ■  d  to  me,'  I  told  him  I  wa-s  a  king 
myffelf,  and  not  beitig  ^ble  to  do  any  wrong  if  I 
tried  ever  so.  hard^  I  did  not*  find  that  he  had  any 


kisio^ss  tp  In^ddle  with  my  sgusred  person/  Wbere- 
upon^  foding  I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  let  me 
al(»ie,  and  tlie^^how  continued.  * 

'^  First,  45aine  another  king^  on  what  was  called 
the  stage — I  do  not  mean  a  stage-ooach — who  was 
received  w;ith  shcmts  of  applause,  from  which  I -in- 
ferred that  he  was  a  greater,  king  than  my. brother, 
who  I  now  begair  to  suspect  was  not  altogether  le-* 
j^imate,     I  musjt  ,do  the  stage-king  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  was  much  better  jdressed,  much  better 
lQolung,..and  conducted  himself  much  more  like  a 
gentleman,  than  the  other. 
,    >'^But  the  applauses  besto\fed  on  those  two 
Hings  were  nothing  to  those  the  horses  received. 
Indeed,  these  people  seem  to  understand  horse*»flesfa 
better  than,  shows.    There   was  one  hb^se  .that 
neyer  came  out  without. great  clapping  of  hands, 
and  bis  neighing  i^s^s  received  with  mighty  encores. 
This  is  a  French  word,,  signifying  'once  more,' 
from  whence  I  aonqluded  the  English  horses  un- 
der^tpod  French,  and  in  this  respect  werei  more 
learned  than  their  rideir^.    He  seamed  quite  elated 
with  this  notice,  pranced  about  a  great  deal,  and  at 
last  reared  up  and  threw  his  rider.    Upon  this  he 
wa$  applauded  mora  than  ever,  while!  the  poor  man 
was  cheered  with  the  Sympathy  of  the  whole  audi-t 
ence,  t^ho  groaned  very  mu^  as  he  limped  off. 
This  people  must  be  very  good-natured. 

^' After  waiting  a  long  wbife^td  se6:  the  great 
bewt  they  call  John  Bdl  come  out,  and  iMlin^ 
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myself  growing  rather  steepy,  I  thoilghl  I  would 
go  and  pay  my  respects  to  my  brother  kitig,  though 
he  did  not  deserve  moh  a  condes(5ension.  Sol 
went  and  -knocked  at  ther  door  of  the  bbt  pretty 
loudly,  to  show  it  was  ^  nsiter  of  some  distinction. 
The  man  that  opens  the  door  of  the  boxe^i^  asked 
me  lather"  gruffly  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  I 
came  to  hare  a  little  chat  with  my  broUier  thfi 
king,  ^pon  this  he  thrust  me  away  rudely,  which 
nettled  me  not  h  little,  this  reception  being'so  dil^ 
ferent'from  what  my  brother  would  have  met  with 
bad  he  come  to  see  me  at  my  royal  castle  6f  Onei-;. 
da.  .  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that.it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  do  wrong,  but  he  was  Buch  an 
ignorant-manthatl  could  not  persuade  him.  When 
I  came  to  reflecrt  a  little  ^i  this  matter,  it  puzzled 
me  much  to  know  how  these  kings,  who  could 
nevcjr  be  wrong,  managed  to  settle  the  affair  when 
they  happened  to  differ  on  any  occasion,  seeing 
they  must  both  be  in  the  right.  On  consulting  a 
learned  person,*  he  tells  me  that  the  kings  don't 
trouble  thdir  heftd&  about  it,  but  leave ^their  pi&ople 
to  find  out  tlie  truth  by  cdttidg  each  o&er^s  thi^oats* 
an  infallible  way  of  settling  the  controversy^ 

''  It  being  impossible  ioT  me  to  sit  still  till  the 
great  show  was  6ver,  I  strolled  about,  and  saw^ 
several  things  that  puzzled  me  a  good  deal,  in 
«ome  of  the  boxes  the  people,  especially  the 
Wdmen,  stood  up  with  their  backs  to  the  stage, 
taiking  all  tKe  wlule  so  loud  that  I  could  not  Mm 


lieaid  the  talk  of  the  players,  even  had  I  not  beeu 
deafened  with  the  noide  of  others  calling  out 
silence.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  house  I  saw 
men  and  women  behaving  very  indecently^  acid 
above  these  "were  a  parcel  of  roaring  people  called 
the  gods,  who  asserted  their  superiority  by  throw* 
ing  down,  nutshells  and  orange-pe^i^s  Upon  those 
below.  But  the  oddest  sight,  of  idl  was  a  number 
of  persons  fast  asleep  on  die  front  benches  of  a 
place  called  the  pit.  These  I  was  told  were  critics, 
who  came  there  on  puiposeto  judge  of  the  meiita 
Qj^  the  piece  and  the  perfonners.       • 

^^  At  the  end  of  the  first  show,  my  brother  the 
king  weirt  away.  I  don't  wonder  he.  was  tire4  for 
the  place  was  duller  than  even  the  pourt>  and  the 
ahow  nothing  equal  to  the  puppets  we  saw  at  Utica 
la^t  year.  I  staid  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  great 
bull  called  John  in  all  his  glory,  as  had  been  prom- 
ised me. '  After  the  ^st.  show  there  was  another, 
in  which  the  pqncigal  performer  was  a  dog,  but 
the  bull  did  not  ixiake  his  appearance.  When  this 
was  done  there  was  a  great  hissing,  and  clapping  of 
hands,  rtfntii^,  and  roariiig,  for  some  time.  This 
was  succeeded  by  ai(ham-battle,.  as  I  thought,  till  I 
saw  several  persons  with  their  heads  really  broke. 
I  found  they  were  fighting  in  earnest^  for  one  came 
up  to  me  with  a  stick,  joind  demanded  whether  I  was 
an  0.>  P.  or  not.  I  tdd  him  I  could  not  tell,,  but  I 
was  a  king,  and  could  not  be  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  the  meantime  a  fellow  picked  my  pod^et  of  a 
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silver  watcfr  I  had  of  a  pedler  for  hfit  a  ftiiiiM* 
So  I  came  h(me  without  my  watch,  and,  after  all, 
miased  seeing  the  great  beast  John  Bull  iiv  aU  hiii 
gliuy^  as  I  fully  expected. 

*^  Among  tha  other  sights  they  caiiied  me  to  see 
was  a  place  called  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  where  I 
saw  another  Jihow  rather  duller  than  the  others* 
I  inquired  who  this  St.  Stej^n  was,  when  a  man 
told  me  he  was  a  great  proprietor  of  Rotten  Bor- 
oughs, which  I  did.not , understand,  not  I.  There 
Was  a  good  number  of  persons  got  together,  ajs  I 
supposed,  to  act  s<»Be,play,  the  nature  U)f  wl^ch.1 
could  not  mak^oul  until  the  same  pexsontold  me 
the  people  can^e  there  to  he  bofiight  and  sold,  f  o  I 
suppose  it  was  some  kind  of  a  slavermarket.  But 
I  don't  know  bow  they  managed  the  business,-  for 
I  saw  no  money  paid.  The-  same  man  toW  me 
that  was  all  done  -behind  the  curtain.  Seyeral  of 
these  people  talked  a  gt;eat  deal,  and  I  often. heard 
the  word  liberty,  from  )vhich  I  concluded  they 
were  trying  to  petsoade  their  mastj^rs  not  to  sell 
them.  But  the  mto  who  had  been  gpod  enough 
to  explain  the  other  ^matters  assured  me  that  they 
sold  *thenisekes  voluntarily  and  their  masters  also. 
•  "  This  place,  like  the  playhouse^  was  very-noisy. 
The .  people  who  oame  tbete  to  sell  themselves 
seemed  quite  at  their  ease,  sometimes  lounging 
about  without  appearing  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing,  and  at  others  scraping  .and  griindkig  the 
•and  on  the  floor  with  their  feet,  or  crying- '  Hear ! 
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Imt  !'  mbimefeT  they  seemed  pleased  with  what 
was  said.  There  was  one  man  who  spoke  with 
gr^at  fury,  and  used  a  deal  of  foid  language,  which 
a  persfin  jiext  me  obsexved  was  Tery  natural,  as  he 
came  from  a  .Rotten  Borough.  Finding  myself 
glowing  rather  tired  aad  drowsy,.!  tried  to  keep 
myself  awake,-  as  I  saw  some  of  them  do,^  by 
crying  ^ Hear,  hear^"  as  loud  as  I.  could  ba,wh 
Whereupon  a  man  with  a  black  rod  came  .and 
thrust  -me  out  of  doo^,  thou^  I  gave  him  jny 
honour  1  was  a  king,  aod  could  do  no  wrong. 

^^  Having  remained  here  until  I  had  seen  every 
thing,,  and  everybody  had  seen  me,  I  concluded  an 
alliaiice  offensiye  and  defensive  with  my  brother 
the  king,  in  which  he  promised  to  pay  me  a  guinea 
ios  every,  scalp,  \  I  now  resolved  to  gp  oyer  to  the 
great  kingdom  of  France,  tbou^  I  did  not  much 
like  it,  having  be^i.  assured  veiy  solenmly  by 
people  he^e,  that  they  eat  nothing  but.friogs.in  that 
country.  When  I  was  about  taking  my  departure, 
several  persons,  .male  asd  female,  whom  I  had 
,  never  seen  before,  came  a^d  begged  1  would  please 
to  remember  them.  This  was  explained  to  me  by 
their  being  servants  at  the  hotel,,  and  that  I  must 
give  them  something.  .  One  begged  me  to  rememr 
ber  the  boot-cleaner — though  I  wear  nothing  but 
moccasins.;  another  the  b^- maker,  though. I  never 
slept  in  a  bed  in  my  Ufe ;  while  the  barber  insisted 
upon  having  shaved  me.  a  hundred  times,  although 
my  beard  was  plucked  tq)  by  theroo(s  while  a  boy^ 
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But  for  all  this  I  gaYCveach'of  them  somethingv 
being  told  it  was  a  very  exceUent  custom  to  pay 
both  lanellord  and  servants, .  ^      ' 

**  Before  I -conclude  I  wSl  give  you  some  of  my 
ideas  respecting  this  country,  about  which  we  hate 
heard  so ;  much.  They  assured  me,  when  1  first 
came  here,  that  the  people  were  t|ie  most  firee  and 
happy,  and  the  government  the  b^st  in  the  wcmtM. 
I  confess  I  like  the  notion  that-the  king  can:  do  no 
wrong;  and  think  it  a'  clear  ptoof  of  the  frei3d<mi 
of  the  people.  The  k|)ig-ha8  a  vast  deid of  money 
given  him  every  year,  enough  to  aujq^ly  all  my 
faithful  subjects  with  guns,  powder,  «hot,  blankct9> 
arid  brandy,  for  twenty  years.  As^fae  can'jt  do  any 
wtong,  it  is  no  matter  how,  he  spends  it  The 
people  p«^  this  mioney  voluntarily,  because  they 
can't  help  it.  Thisjfi;nd  is  the  great  source  of 
their  happiness.  I  shall  not  fail,  on  my  return  to 
my  royal  residence  at  Oneida,  to  let  myfaiWiil 
subjects  into  this  secret  of  being  happy^  and  intmid 
to  make  myself  master  of  the  whole  sjrstem  of 
taxation  for  their  benefit.  '     '-^ 

"  They  told  me  the  li;ing  was  the  fountain  of  all 
honour,  which^I  did  not  at  first  qtfiteconlprehend. 
But'  seeipg  afterwiatfd  that  nobody  was  allowed  4a 
virear  a  hat  in  hi^  presence  buthimself^  I  cojicluded 
that  honour  consisted  altogether  in  wearing  a  hat. 
Another  thing  I  like  much'  is,  that  nobody  is  per* 
mitted  to  speak  to  the  king  till  he  is  first  li^oken 
to.    The  reason  ci  this  is,  that  his  majesty  nught 


<0t}teTiri^be  pa2rzled  by  questions  he  could  hot 
answer,  especially  if  :he  "should  be  leather  dull,  as 
may  sometinies'  po&sibly  happen.  'Should  I  ever 
return,  I  am  determined  Jo  conunit  for  high  trea* 
don  any  one  of  my  faithful  "^Bubjects  that  asks  me  a 
single  qiiestion.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,^  I  find 
the  tirade'  of  a  king  sq  much  better  here  than  at 
home,  that  I  have  some  thoughts  of  applying  to 
ilie  n^xt  royal  congress  for  a  small  kingdom  out 
4y[  the  countries  laid  waste  in  the  late  wars.  -  I  can 
send  over  for  my  own'  faithful  subjects  to  people 
it;  and  as  I  ^hall  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  my 
legitimacy,  I  don't  see  hqw  they  can  help  admit- 
ting me  almember'ofthe  hc^y  alliance.  , 

"  But  to  return.    The  people  here  are  certainly, 

according  to  my  ideas,  the  happiest  I  have  ever 

seeir^  wiUi'ithe  exception  of  my  Ic^al  and  beggarly 

subjects,  io  whose  present  modes  of  life  a  vast 

maiiy  people  of  this  cofuntry  have  lately*  conformed. 

These  pass  their  time  in  perfect  idleness,  and,  like 

kings,  who  live  by  begging  of  their  subjects^  they 

accost' every  one  they  meet,  fear  no  rebuff,  and 

persev^e  until  jthey  get  something,     ^faey  go 

where  they  will  about  town,  carouse  it  and  get 

tipsy  one  day,  fttarve  the  next,  sleep  in- the  sqn  of 

where  they. like,  and  enjoy  .all  the  delights  of  idle- 

.  ness  -and  lib^ty.    They  are  not  encumbered  with 

horses,  nor  lands,  nor  mopey,  nor  care« ;  nor  do 

they  lead. a  raiseraUe  life  of  drudgery  to  heap  up 

mBdith.    Thsy  may  talk  of  republicsi  where  no<^ 
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body  can  live  without  labour  f  but,  for  my  jwtv  I 
consider  idl^oess  and  begging  as  perfect  freedom, 
and  that  the  country  which  has  the  greatest  nuin^ 
ber  of  paupers  i^tliat  where  the  ^ople  are  most 
happy. 

"  This,  tboreforf^  i^  the  cov^try  fqr  l(ing^  that 
can  do  np  wrong,  and  peo{de  who  wiU  not  work, 
Should  I  fail  iuJOiY  apphcatipnto  the  congress  of 
sovereigns,  J  shall  send*  I  beliete,  for  my  faithful 
subjects  to  come  ayer  here,  aiidy  Uke  my  brother, 
the  K4ng  of  Englai^d,  reign  over  miltipns  of  jolly 

.     "I,  th^.king 

"  CojufKuus,"  . 


I  ■  ^' 


A  VISrr  TO  Tm  HALL  IN  N0YEMB1». 

Ths  other  day,  the  desure  which,  occasionally 
springs  up.in  the  heaict  to  see  an  old  friend  aftcar  a 
long  absence,  prompted*  vsA  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Hall,  where  I  had  not  beefi  for  some  time.  On  miy 
arrival,  I  found  all  the  family  in  low  spirits;  Tl» 
squire  sat  in  his  old  ohair,  with  hi»  legs  crossed, 
»nd  shaking  his  foot  <with  a  pejculiar  air  of  impar 
tien^^e ;  the  good  laidy  stood  at  his  back,  wishing  ta 
pffer  consolation,  but  seeming  at  a.  loss  how  to  g9  . 
about  it ;  and  the  young  ladies  lingered  at  separate 
windows,  contemplating  liie.  cpld  and  gloomy  aspect 
qf  a  November  sky.    JEyen  ihp  dd  oal^  which  dm 
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squire  hds  whimsically  called  alter  a  certain  re* 
ildwped  ^d^tor  of  our  city,  because  he  spits  at 
everybody  that  coipes  near  him,-  forgot  his  usual 
habit  of  ofi^nsive  warfare,  and  sat  in  the  chimney 
comer  «8  dull  as  his  wor&y  namesake^ 

On. inquiry,  I  foutid  this  absence  ipf  the  honest 
homely,  hihirity  which  usually  characterizes  my 
cousin's  fireside,  was  oiiring  to  an  accumulation  of 
▼ariotts  little^crosses,  which,,  among  those  unlucky 
people  who  have  nothing  particular  to  make  them 
unhappy^  answer  the  purpose  of  mere  substantial 
affiictiims*  .    • 

First  of  all^  Mrs«  Cockloft  was  exceedingly  out 
of  hutoour  With  ^couple  of 'fashionable  young 
ladies,  who  had  come  out  that  morning,  put  her 
ftnd  her  daughters  to  the  trouble  of  dressing  to 
receiTe  them,  sf^d  five  minutes,  and,  to  cap  the 
climax,  depmrted  with  one  of  those  mutilated  cour- 
tesiecf  which  the.go9d  lady  holder  in  utter  abemina^ 
tion,jreprcibating  thetfi  under  the  opprobrious  epithet 
oi  ^^  bobbing.!'  Not  being  particularly  versed  in 
the  modem  method-  of  ccmstrupting  ^  fine  figure, 
shedid  not  take  into  coi^sideration  the  impossibility 
of  hoK  making  one  of  those  inclinatipnsof  the  body^ 
so  pris&ed  in  her-y^ithiul  days ;  nor  did  it  probably 
occur  io  h^i  that  if  >a  young  lady  were  to  sink  so 
low  now,  she  wottld  most  likely  never*  rise  agsun. 

This,  gnevance  was  in  itsellLiqliite  Sufficient  .to 
infect  with  gl^m  a  whole  family,  miiose  sympa«> 
thies,  like  tbo^e  of  my  cousins^  are  all  connected 
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by  one  electric  wke.  But,  in  additida  to^s/t^ei^ 
was,  as  I  soon  discovered)  at  this  vary.momei|tt  ft 
most  serious  raisfoFltiAe  hjoyeiing  over  the  hoiiBe 
of  Cockloft  This-  viras  the  impending  departure 
of  the  sqiiire's  favoimte  servant,  who  had' lived  with 
him  ever  since  the  dealii  of  old  Cftsar,aiid.  acquired 
almost  uplimitedswaiy  over  his  master,  who'actU" 
ailly  .finxned  he  cOuld  not  exist  Without  hiin.  J^ind- 
ness  and  indulgence 'had>  as  -usual,  almost  com- 
pletely spoiled  him ; .  and  having  b^n  lately  very 
much  admired  on  account  of  an  oration  he  delivered 
at  the^  anniversary  of  the  Wilberforce  Society,  he 
aspired'to  the  honours  of  office,  being  put  in  re- 
quisition by  the  Abolition  Society  for  a  principal 
post.  • :  -'  •      .  .-;•■' 

The  immediate  cause,  hoWerver,  of  his  giving 
warding  now,  originated  in  an  old  custom  of  the 
nquire,  who  never  fails/  b^ore  dressing  himself  of 
a  morning,  to  inquire  plurticularly  which  t^ay  the 
wind  blow«,  that  he  may  equip  himself  Accordingly, 
haying  a  pair  of  breeches  for  every  point  of  the 
compass.  The  morning  of  my  visit  turned  out  to- 
be  cold,  raw,  and  comfortleBs,  threatening  a  north' 
e&ist  storm,  which  is  jparticiilarly  abhorred  by  tiie 
whole  house  of  Cockloft ;  and,  as  I  huvelmQwn  it 
frequently  happen  to  people  who  v^ant  a  little  trouble 
to  excite  their  spirits,  the  wh<de  family  became 
jlarticularly  solicitous^  about  the  clearing^  op  of^he 
weather.  Not  that  I  mean  to  ilisinuate  tiiat  one 
of  them  had  the  le«st  imenfion  of  going  out;  but 


my  readers  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try gentry,  if  they  have  not  often  seen  a  whole 
family  invited  to.  go  abroad  by  the  mere  circum- 
6tance  of  a  bad  day. 

Be  this  as  k  may,  it  happened  unluckily  that 
Pompey  had  been  early  in  the  morning  despatched 
to  consult  the  fish  which  performs  the  functions 
of  a  weathercock  at  the  top  of  the  stables.  He 
brought  word  that  the  wind  was  at  the  northwest, 
and  thereupon  the  squire  rose  with  great  alacrity, 
equipping  himself  in  strict  conformity  with  this 
information.  He  was  eating  his  brealdast  in  high 
spirits,  and  virith  an  excellent  appetite,  when,  hap- 
pening to  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  stables,  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  utter  dismay,  that  the  wind  was  as 
due  nortlieast  as  it  could  blow.  Upon  this^  his 
appetite  and  spirits  suddenly  failed  him.  He  was 
visited  by  several  indescribable  pains,  caught  a 
great  cold,  and  fairly  insulted  Pompey  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  confound  the  blockhead,  I  could  never  teach 
him  the  points  of  the  compass.''  The  orator  of 
the  Wilberforce  Society  took  this  exceeding  ill, 
and  thereupon  signified  his  intention  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  civilizing  his  African 
brethren  abroad.  The  squire  would  have  cut  off 
his  thumb  rather  than  make  a  single  overture  te 
his  offended  menial^  but  he  stumped; about  the 
house. with  evident  perturbaticm,  stopping  every 
now  and  then,  and.  exclaiming  to  himself,  "  con- 
found the  blockhead," — "the  fellow  don't  know 
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when  he  is  well  off,"  and,  *^  what  will  beccnae  of 
the  poor  fool  when  he  grows  old  1" 

This  was  destined  t6  be  on6  of  the  unlucky  days 
to  my  friend  and  cousin.  Shortly  after  my  arrival, 
he  received  three  letters  from  thr^e  distant  rela- 
tions, begging,  as  usual,  that  he  would  'do'  some- 
thing for  themselves  or  their  hopeful  offspring.  It 
has  been  before  observed,  that,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  a^d  the  richest  of  the  name,  the  squire  is 
looked  iq>  to  by  every  soul  that  can  trace  the  least 
^Snity,  all  pf  whom  confer  on  him  the  honourable 
distinction  of  remedying  their  misfortunes,  and  pro* 
viding  for  their  promising  sons,  who  have  too  nnich 
spirit  to  learn  a  trade.  .  No  old  family  can  boas^a 
greater  number  of  cadets  than  that  df  the  Cocklofts. 
Bejionging,  as  they  do»  to  so  respectable  a  stock,  it 
would  be  disgracing  the  blood  to  be  any  thing  but 
gentlemen ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  very 
naturally,  in  the  end,  become  dependant  on  some- 
body or  other. 

My  kinsman,  to  do  him  justice,  l^  done  a  great 
dfeal  for  {his  class  of  relatives,  who,  lured  by  the 
lijght  of  his  benevolence,  come  flitting  bom  far  and 
near,  like  moth  to  the  summer  candle  in  the  open 
window.  Indeed,  I  cannot' here  resist  bearing 
testimony,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  the  kindness 
of  fits  disposition.  His  nat^re  seems  all  one  un- 
^fuetendidg  goodness.  His  bene&cti<x»  are  given 
without  effort,  and  such  is  the  daily  round  of  his 
benevolence,  that  I  verily  believe  he  will  lose  half 
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the  rewaM  of  his  goodness,  by  ney^r  feeling  the 
value  of  the  ^sacrifices  he  makes  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  AH  his  dependants  'iqpproach  him  with 
the  confidence  a^d  firsuiikhess  of  afiection.  The  in- 
truding neighbour's  dog  never  sneaks  away  whejk 
he  walks  forliiinto  his  fi^ds ;  and  even  the  cats, 
those  heartless  intruders  into  our  society,  never 
quit  the  fireside  when  he  approaches,  but  purr,  and 
rub  their  brindled  backs  against  hioh  without  ap- 
prehension.   . 

He  has,  in  pursuance  of  this  {generous  disposi- 
tion, fitted  out  whole  colonies  of  Cocklofts ;  and  as 
no  one  that  can  help  it  thinks  of  learning  a  trade  at 
present,  his  purse  and  influence  have  often  been 
exhausted  in  enabUng  the  young  sprigs  of  the  old 
stocks  to  acquire  liberal  professions,  in  which  they 
had  neither  genius  nor  industry  to  become  eminent 
cnr  respectable.  I  have  known  him  give  money  to 
these,  when  his  funily  actually  were  obhged  to  go 
l^ithout ;  and  especially  recollect  the  young  ladies 
murmuring  not  a  little  at  beings  refused  the  liberty 
of  buying  a  fashionable  dress,  in  consequence  d( 
the  squire  having  given  all  his  ready  cash  to  fit  out 
a  young  scapegrace  for  an  adventure,  firom  which 
he  returned  about  eighteen  months  after,  pretty 
much  in  the  plight  of  the  prodigal  son. 

It  happened,  that  one  of  the  letters  I  have  just 
menti(Hied  came  firom  the  indulgent  mother  of  a 
spoiled  youth  the  squire  bad  most  especially  pat- 
ronised^ he  being  one  of  a  hundred  at  least  of  the 
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faemily,  christened  in  honour  of  the  head  of  the 
house.  He  had  been  twiee  put  into  business,  and 
afterward  sent  supercargo  to  the  Indies,  by  the 
squire's  mean&.  The  young  dep^idant  had,  otk 
each  of  these  occasions,  afforded  another  and 
another  proof,  that  those  who  prefer  asking  far 
yours  to  resorting  to  their  own  exertions,  are  gen- 
erally not  only  ungrateful  to  their  i)enefactors,  but 
also  careless  in  the  management  of  the  means  they 
receive  from  their  bounty*  The  squire  more  than 
once  declared  he  bad  done  with  him  for  ever;  but  I 
had  occasipn  to  know,  that  in  the  present  instance,, 
after  vapouring  a  gdod  deal,  and^  affecting  the  in«> 
ekorable  patrmi,  he  complied  the  next  day  with 
every  thing  the  weak  mother  requested. 

Who,  alas  !  hath  not  lived  to  verify  the  eld  say- 
ing, that  misfortunes  never  come  single  ?  They 
are  man  and  wife ;  and  their  progeny,  numerous  as 
those  of  wandering  beggars,  walk  in  their  train  in 
tears  and  misery,  stopping  at  every  door.  Scarcely 
had  my  cousin  a  little  recovered  the  preceding^ 
shocks,  when  the  hope  of  the  house,  the  young 
squire  Jeremy,  came  in  to  announce  the  total  fail- 
ure of  his  new  plan:^for  extracting  oil  from  pump- 
kin-seeds. My  cousin  was  the  more  mortified  at 
the  ill  success  ot  his  experiment,  as  he  had  rather 
incautiously  boasted  in  pubKc  that  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  importation  of  foreign  oil  in  a  few 
years. 

But  however  we   may  conlplain  of  fortmife,  I 


will  do  her  die  justice  to  say,  she  is  not  -aliv&ys 
malignafert  in  hctr  persecutions.  In  the  swift  revo- 
lutions of  her  ever-^restless  wheel  we  rise  a»  often 
as.  we  fall,  unless,  hke  cowards,  we  lose  our  hold 
at  the  bottom ;  or,  like,  fools,  become  dizzy  at  the 
top,  and  tumble  headlong.  Experience  verified 
this  observation  on  the  present  occasion.  At  this 
crisis  of  accimiulated  mishaps,,  just  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  tlie  tide  of  fate  turned.  The  wind 
changed  to  a  cheering  invigorating  northwester-; 
the  sun  came  out  glorious ;  and  the  trickling  drops 
from  the  trees  ^aye  token  that  the  empire  of  frost 
was  yielding  to  his  swaj.  If  the  readei*,  as  I  hope 
may  be  the  case,  has  ever  seen  the  sudden  clearing 
up  of  a  gloomy  afternoon^  and  the  blessed  smile 
of  nature  break  out  amid  the  sweet,  inusic,  poetry, 
and  painting  of  the  inimitable. spring,  he  can  form 
some  little  idea  of  the  influence  produced  by  this 
sudden  change  upon  my  cousin's  fireside. 

The.  querulous,  ungrateful  heart  of  man  hals 
omitted  to  note  and  record  the  truth,  that  if  mis- 
fottunes^  dq  not  usually  come  alone,  as  little  does 
good  fortune.  Her  blooming  train  is  likewise  al* 
mosKt  ever  at  her  side,..ai^d  often  if  you  beckon  one, 
the  rest  will  follow  hand  in  hand,  in  smiling  pairs. 
Scarcely  had  the  yellow  autumn  sun  broke  fortb 
in  golden  lustre,  when  there  arrived,  with  his  frmuly, 
to  spend .  the  remainder  of  the  day,  one  of  the 
squire's  earliest  and  most  valued  associates.    His 

amgular  character  and  various  eccentricities  have 
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caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  by  my  cousin  as  OA^ 
of  the. greatest  philosophers  of  modei:n  times,  and 
such'  is  my  own  respect  for  the  worthy  old  man, 
that  I  canhot  resist  the  inclination  I  feel  to  make 
the  reader  better  acquainted  with  hina. 
^  WiBoughby  Worrall  is  a  gentleman  who  had 
the  good'^  or  ill  fortime,  to  be  bom  rich  enough  to 
indulge  the  waywardness  of  dame  jiMure^  who,  I 
have  generally  observed,  plays  a  vast  mahy  pranks 
with  persons  that  are  not  kept  steadily  in  one  nar- 
row path,  by  the  necessity  of  pursuing  one  single 
object.  Early  in  life  he  became  so  smitten  with 
the  descriptions  he  had  read  of  the  patriarchal  state, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  having  married  solely 
with  aview  of  reviving  it  in  his  own  family. 

it  was  indeed  his  decided  opinion,  that  every 
laumily,  if  the'  members  of  it'  were  only  left  to 
the  natural  diversities  of  human  character,  would 
infallibly  produce  all  the  materials  necessary  to 
constitute  a  complete  body  politic,  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  surrounding  world  for  the  supply  of  its  • 
wants  and  the  enjoyment  of  social  happiness. 

In  order  to  give  his  dieory  a  fair  chance,  by  al- 
lowing nature  her  own  way,  he  settled  in  the  coun- 
try^ and  permitted  his  children  to  fpllow  the  bent 
of  their  inclinations  without  control  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  amusements  and  occupations,  particu- 
larly if  they  happened  to  show  a  turn  for  any 
handicraft  business.     By  this  means,  he  ^oped  in 


jBfQod  time  ta  have  all  the  trades  necessary  to  the 
patriarchal  Btate  in  his  own  family. 

In  the  retired  situation  he  had  chosen,  the  plan 
took  effect  completely ;  and  as  he  had  the  bappi-* 
ness  to  rear  elevea  children,  the  variety  of  charac* 
ter,  tastes,  and  occupations  in  his  fEmaily  became 
truly  wonderful.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that 
each  one  was  furnished  with  a  separate  apartment^ 
in  which  to  pursue  the  plan  which  nature  was 
supposed  to  indicate  to  their  adoption,  and  where, 
independent  of  participation  or  control,  they  were 
permitted  to  spend  their  time  as  they  pleased. 
^  The  diTcrsity  oi  tastes  and  habits,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  this  arrangement,  is  al- 
most infinite.  No  two  of  them  have  the  least  sin^ 
ilarity;  and  even- those  experieilced  physiogno- 
mists who  can  see  the  likeness  of  the  child  to  its 
father  the  moment  of  its  birth,  would  be  puzzled 
to  discover  any  family  resemblance  here,  One  of 
die  daughters  is  a  confirmed  blue-stopking,  and 
most  heartily  despises  her  younger  sister,  who  is 
particularly  skilled  in  the  management  t>f  horses. 
By  a  most  singular  freak  of  nature^  the  second 
daughter  takes  migbtil/ to  shoemaking;  the  fourth 
is  altogether  sentimental ;  and  the  fifth  discovers  an 
innate  propensity  toi)ecome  a  confirm^  coquette. 
As  she  scarcely  ever  saw  a  young' manr  out  of  the 
family  circle,  her  &the7  takes  occasion  to  observe) 
rather  mischievously,  that  a  disposition  to  coquetry 
must  be  natural  to  the  sex. 
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Of  the  sons,  the  eldest  is  a  nuurvellous  turner  of 
tops  and  backgammon-men,  of  which  he  is  very 
generous  to  his  acquaintance,  particularly  a  young 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  he  has  been  woo- 
ii^  for  four  or  five  years  with  chesanenand  iTory 
thinibles.  The  second  associates^  almost  entirely 
with  terriers,  and  has  become  almost  as  eminent  as 
the  best  of  them  in  the  science  of  rat-catching. 
The  third  shows  a  great  turn  for  natural  history, 
and  has^  a  happy  knack  at  taming  mice,  and  setting 
pnmires*  by  die  ears.  He  excels  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  sjaders,  idth  several  of  whom 
he  is  on  the  best  terms  imaginable ;  and  has  often 
been  heard  to  lament,  with  great  feeling,  the  prej- 
udice^of  the  world  against  caterpillars  and  toads. ' 

But  the  eccentricities  of  the  youi^est  son  have 
branched  out  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Having 
some  time  ago  met  with  the  novel  of  Guy  Man- 
nering  he  became  a  ccmvert  to  the  science  of  as- 
tK^gy,  and  took  to  making  almanacs,  as  well  as 
calculating  nativities  for  every  child  bom  in  the 
neighboiffhood.  .  As  all  his  .cakulati<ms  were  to  be 
verified  at  some  distant  period,  and  were  qualified 
with  ^'  If  he  lives,"  they  have  none  of  them  been 
contradicted  thus  far ;  so  that .  his  knowle^  of 
celestial  influences  as^  yet  stands-  unimpeached;< 
What  is  still  better  for  his  ^reputajtion,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  two  striking  instahciss,-'--once  in  predict- 
ing tl^at  one  of  the  neighbours  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  congress^  and  a  second  time,  that  a  young 
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bdy  woiUd  die  of  cobsumptkHi.  He  acquired 
great  credit  whea  both  these  events  came  to  passy 
although  Jeremy  Cockloft,  who,  Lbehere,  rather 
envies  his  reputation,  obsenred  on  the  occasion, 
'^  That  there  was  no  need  of  consulting  the  stars 
to  discover  that  a  second  Or  third-rate '  village 
lawyer,  bu^y,  meddling,  and  talkative,  would  be* 
come  a  member  of  congress,  or  AiaX  a  young  lady^ 
who  wore  tight  corsets  would  die  of  consump^ 
tion." 

In  conformity  with  his  system  of  perfect  indul- 
gence, the  old  gentlemifcn  once  permitted  this  young 
diviner  to  give  a  great. dinner  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  houses,  at  a  time  when  the  planets  were  in 
a  situation  particularly  favourable  to  astrological 
inspiration.  Each  of  the  twelve  signs  was  repre* 
salted  by  a  dish.  >  H^  succeeded  pretty  well  with 
Aries,  Taurus,  Pisces,  and  Cancer,  but  was  very 
much  puzzled  with  Virgo,  on  account  of  the  diffi* 
culty  in  finding  a  dish  sufficiently  rare.  At  dinner 
he  calculated  the  nativities  of  his  guests,  and  quite 
affronted  a  certain  multifatious  man  of  learning  by 
assuring  him,  according  to  the  rules  of  divination, 
he  was  destined  to  a  most  unhappy  fdte,  that  of 
being  forgotten  before  instead  of  after  death,  the 
usual  catastrophe  of  such  great  persons.  This 
prediction  is  already  verified. 

Though  Mr.  Worrall  often  laments  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  aiid  institutions  of  society  prevent  his  ex- 
ercising those  executive  aiid  legislative  functions 
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which  formerly  appertained  to  the  head  of  a  patri- 
archal family,  yet  it  iiB  quite  amusing  to  obserre 
with  what  pleasure  he  contemplates  the  resiilt  of 
his  system.  The  various  productions  of  domestic 
ingenuity  are  exhibited  to  the  notice  of  iiis  yisiters, 
with  a  complaci^ncy  which  the  old  gentleman  can* 
not  disguise.  In  a  conspicuous '  comer  of  the 
drawing-room  is  placed  a  backgattmion-board^  the 
dice,  boxes,  and  men  of  which  are  the  work  of  the 
eldest  son ;  and  the  father^  on  great  occasions,  wears 
a  ^ir  of  shoes,  the  triumph  of  the  daughter's  in* 
genuity,  although  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  his  occasional 
wry  faces,  that  they  give  great  umbrage  to  his 
gouty  toes. 

But  what  he  values  himself  most  upon  is  the 
amusing  Variety  his  system'  has  produced  in  the 
family  pkcle.  As  the  members  seldom  meet  ex- 
cept at  meals,  as  they  pursue -their  occupations 
and  amusements  separately,  and  as  no  two  of  th^n 
agree  in  tastes  or  opinions,  they  have,  as  lie  affirms, 
a  number  of  things  to  tell  when  they  meet,  as  wdl 
as  a  nuniber  of  subjects .  6n  which  to  dispute. 
Thus,  instead  of  eatingin  solemn  silence,  yawnii^ 
in  each  other's  faces  afterward,  or  talking  about 
the|ir  neighbours,  as  is  customary,  he  says,  in  fam- 
ilies not  so  happily  Constituted,  they  exercise  their 
minds  in  discussion  or  narratiim. . 

It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  his  system  is 
out  at  the  elbows  in  miuiy  plac^.  But  he  has  one 
iafdlible  way  of  expUinin^these  deieiencier away. 
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by  ascribing  them  to  the  misfortiHie  of  not  having 
a  twelfth  child,  considering  that  nmnber  indispen- 
^ble  to  the  perfection  of  the  patriarchal  state. .  It 
is  the  number  of  the  months,  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,  and,  above  all,  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
for  which  his  respect  is  greatly  increased  since  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  concerning  the  great 
philosopher. 

The  arrival  of  the  patriarch  and  his  family  com- 
pleted the  retan^ng  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cockloft  Hall.  The  ample  stores  of  the  cellar 
and  larder  were  drawn  forth  in  oldfashiohed  pro- 
fusion, and  the-rest  of  the  day  was  spent  With  that 
honest,  homespun  hilarity^  which  is  no  more  seen 
at  our  cumbrous  and  costly  entertainments^  where 
the  mind  and  body  are  equally  enslaved,  and  not- 
ing looks  bri^t  but  the  silver  plate  or  the  convex 
mirrors.  The  squire  told  the.  story  of  WiUougb- 
by's  railing  at  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure, 
because  he  could  not  get  on  a  pair  of  tight  boots ; 
and  Willoughby  retorted  with  the  anecdote  of  the 
squire's  once  challenging  a  beau  for  turning  his  partv 
ner  twice  round  in  a  country-dance.  Everybody 
laughed  at  this  except  Mrs.  Cockloft,  Jirho  looked 
rather  grave  on  the  occasion. 

But  amid  all  this  simple,  heartfelt  gayety,  I  could 
sometimes  detect  the  squire  sighing  to  himself,  as 
his  old  friend  dilated  ii|  the  fulness  of  self-<:iom- 
placency  on  the  happiness  resulting  from  his  patri-^ 
atchal  system.    He  occasionally  cast  his  eye  with 
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an  expression  of  peculiar  regret  on  Jeremy  and  his 
two  daughters,  as  if  lamenting  diat  their  mature 
ages  and  small  number  for  ever  precluded  him  bom 
following  th45  plan  of  his  old  friend,  and  ^joying 
equal  happiness  in  its  consummation. 


Letter  from  Cornelius   Taykaonta^  King  of  the 
Oneidasy  <^c,  ^c,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  to  Ay- 
^■aontakdy  Queen  of  the  Oneidas. 

^'I  can't  help  thinking  yoor  majesty  particu* 
larly  fortunate  in  being  Queen  of  the  Oneidas  in'* 
stead  of  this  country.  Had  you  chanced  to  b^  the 
wife  of  my  xoyal  brother  of  England,  you  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  an  exile  from  home,  strol* 
ling  about  the  world  without  any  one  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  exposed  to  all  the  insults  and  incon- 
venicfnces  which  a  deserted  wife  is.  subject  to  in 
civilized  countries.  Instead  of  this  forlorn  destiny, 
you  have  the  happiness  to  live  at  ease,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  your  dignities,  in  the  nuidst  of  my 
.  faithful  subjects,  with  a  magnificent  jointure  in  to-, 
bacco  and  whiskey.  Yet  for  all  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  other  proofs  of  their  inferiority,  the 
people  of  this  country^  you  will  laugh  to  hear  it, 
while  they,  follow  me  and  my  suite  in  crowds 
wherever  we  go,  have  the  impudence  to  call  us  bar- 
barians>  whic^h  signifies  bears ! 


^"^^Tbey  find  fauilt  with  all  our  customs;  and  rail 
at  our  modes  of  lining,  particularly  because  when 
a  man  and  his  wife  can't  agree,  instead  of  liyihg  the 
life  of  a  cat  and  dog  together,  we  rather  choose  to 
separate.  This,  they  insist  upon  it,  is  a  proof  of 
barbarity,  although  here,  when  a  poor  woman  wants 
to  get  away  from  her  husband,  she.  is  obliged  to 
commit  some  monstrous  crime  to  get  a  divorce. 
After  this  tHey  go  to  law  together,  and  if  the  hus^ 
bajnd  can^establish  his  own  disgrace  and  his  wife'^ 
infamy  they  are  allowed  to  part,  after  paying  the 
lawyers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their  infidelity  is  so 
common,  seeing  they  are  driven  to  it  in  order  to 
escape  from  bad  husbands, 

'^  The  situatiim  of  women  among  the  Indians  is 
preferable  in  several  other  respects.  The  women 
c^  this  country  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
except  necessity  obliges  th^mto  it.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  great  dis^ace^.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  don't  know  how  to  pass  their  time  at  home, 
and  are  apt  to  do  nothing  but  spend  money  and  run 
into  mischief.  I  have  heard  the  poor  creatures 
complain  a  hundred  times  of  the  trouble  their  ser- 
vants gave  them,  and  which  J  suppose  there  is  no 
help  for,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  wait  upon  them- 
aelves*  It  is  a  great  pity  this  is  not  remedied,  for 
then  the  women  would  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
having  servants^  who,  they  affir^,  are  the  greatest 
plagues  in  the  world,  and  the  men,  instead  of  work- 
i|ig  like  slaves,  wotild  have  time  to  hunt  the  buffalo 
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and  go  to  war.  Instead  of  this,  the  women  do 
QOthingy  and  the  men  w<»:k.  for  them,  which  is  con* 
traiy  to  nature, 

'^You  would  be  surprised,  Ayaontaka,  to  see 
what  a  rout  they  make  about  marrying  in  thiscoon^ 
'  try.  They  have  more  trouble  to  get  a  wife  than 
even  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  very  often  fjBiU  into  a 
sort  of  madness,  which  they  call,  love,  before ^they 
call  gain  their  point.  I. have  seen  some  of  the  men 
who  were  labouring  under  this  unhappy  deraagef 
ment  commit  the  most  rijdiculous  excesses,  audi 
as.  biting  their  nails,  knitting  their  brows,  and 
gnashing  their  teeth  with  surprising  fury.  Others 
lose  their  appetites,  neglect  their  business,  suffer 
their  beards  to  grow,  smd  wander  about  like  spirits 
who  belong  to  another  ,wor}d«  Others  take  ta 
drinking  brandy,  gaming  at  cards,  committing  all 
sorts  of  extravagances,  and  finally  get  shut  up  in 
jail,  where  they  die  in  misery.  Nay,  sometimes, 
when  a  woman  is  very  rich,  two  of  Uiese  madmen 
will,  actually  fighl^  l^ecause .  they  agree  so  well  m 
wishing  to  marry  her«  Not  long  since  a  man  shot 
his  mistress,  and  th^en  himself,  out  of  pure*affec* 
tion.  This  was  thought  the  greatest  proof  of  his 
sincerity  he  could  have  giiven,  and  seyeral  of  the 
poets  wrote  elegies  on  the  occasion.  Since  I  came 
to  this  coi:gitry,  I  have  known  old  men  (^  sixty 
and  seventy  marry  young  girls  of  sixteen,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  heir, to  their  estates,  and  set 
them  down,  as  jn  the  last  stage  of  this  malady,  until 
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I  afterward  found  tfaattbe experiment  bad  actually 
succeeded.  I  can't  help  thinking  all  this  proceeds 
from  the  men's  wearing  beards,  and  the  women's 
haying  nothing  to  do. 

**  Another  preposterous  folly  of  these  people  is 
their  calling  all  their  children  iafter.the  father's 
family  name,  rather  than  thaiof  the  mother,  as  we 
practise. with  such  good  reason.  That  this  is  an 
instande  of  their  inferiority,  I  have  the  white  man's 
proof,  who  always  decries  every  practice  that  does 
not  accord  with  his  own.  What  is  also  singular 
enough,  it  is  only  poor  people,  who  have  no  estates, 
that  have  an  affection  for  aH  their  children  alike. 
A  rich  man,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  land,  cares 
nothing  dhout  any  of  bis  sons  but  the  eldest,  to 
whom  he  gives  it  all  wheix  he  dies,  in  order. that  he 
may  support  the  honour  of  the  family,  which,  it 
seems,  depends  entirely  on  the  value  of  the  estate. 
The-  younger  sons  they  give  a  good  bringing  up, 
embrace  them  very  afiecti<malely,  and  turn  them 
out  of  doors  to  seek  tbeir  fortunes^  as  sddiers, 
sailors,  lawyers,  or  priests.  They  very  often  turn 
gamUers  i^d  sharpers  for  a  Hving,  ci  sink  into  a 
dejf>ehdance  on  some  great  man ;  b^t,i.for  all  this, 
the  honour  of  the  family  remains  safe  enough  So 
long  as  the  estate  is  undivided.  I  will  here  ob- 
serve, that  these  younger  brothers  seldom  or  ever 
excite  the  disease  of  love  in  the  ladies.  Indeed,' 
they  seem  to  lie  under  various  disqualifications, 
quite  beyond  my  comprehensiQn, 


''  The  eldest  daughter  is  in  like  maiDier  entitled^ 
it  seems,  to  a  preference;  over  her  other  sisters.  As 
I  wish  to  introd\ice  as  many  of  these  pplite  refine- 
ments as  possible  into  my  kingdom,  I  hereby  de* 
cree,  by  my  sovereign  will^  that  my  eldest  son  Pap* 
be  forthwith  proclaimed  prince  regent  of  Wales, 
the  Oneidasy  the  Senecas,  Tuskaroras,  Mdiegans, 
Susquehannahs,  and  other  unknown  kingdoms  and 
nations,  over  which  my  ancestors  ruled  forty  and 
ten  thousand  moons  ago.t  Secondly,  I  command 
and  decree  that  he  be  declared  heir  apparent  of 
my  crowns  and  dignities,  and  solemnly  invested 
with  my  best  second-hand  bktnket  and  moccasins. 
Thirdly,  I  ordain  and  decree  that  he  bear  the  aims 
of  my  kingdom,  viz.,  a  beaver  sable  squat  upon  a 
beaver  argent  in  a  pofid.  Foorthly,  I  solemnly  de* 
cree  that  my  eldest  daughter  Lazybimeithe  called 
princess  royal,  and  exempted  hereafter  from  dig- 
ging potatoes.  Shoiild  you  neglect  to  obey  these 
my  sovereign  commands,  P  shall  noit  fail  of  order* 
ing  a  delicate  investigation  into  your  conduct,  afito 
the  rdyal  e^an^le  of  my  brother  of  England. 

^*  It  was  formerly  the  fashion  for  the  women  of  this , 
country  to  be  very  thin,  which  was^the  test  of  a 
fine  figure.    But  my  brother  the  king- haviz^  ex* 
pressed  a  preference  for  fat  women,  they  all 'set 

*  Mitaminabont  literally  Pap. 

t  King  Cornelius  is  at  his  old  tricks  again,  claiming  subjects 
just  where  it  suits  him,  in  imitation  of  his  Imther  kingt  abmML  , 

t  £t/^t,  literally  Latybonei.^ 


about  feeding,  in  ofder  to  gain  the  approbation  of 
bis  saored  majesty.  Tbey  took  to  eating  loast- 
beef  and  drinking  be^  with  all  their  might,  by 
which  ineans  they  have  now  gol  to  be  so  clumsy, 
that  they  one  and  all  ride  about  in  coadies,  I  sup*, 
pose,  because  they  can't  Walk.  Whether  it  was 
becaus.  her  ««Jd  majesty  the  queen  prefe.«d 
this  men  or  not,  I  can't  say ;  but  in  proportion  as 
the  women  grew  fat;  the  men  grew  lean,  and  rei- 
soited  to  all  sorts  of  tortures  to  make  themselves 
look  sickly  and  genteel.  They  employed  an  im* 
mense  number  of « creatures  called  tailors,  who 
being  as  they  affirm  but  the  ninth  part  of  men, 
were  selected  to  uimian  these  people.  These  in* 
vented  various  machines  for  squeezing  the  soul  out 
of  the  body,  by  which  means,  I  am  credibly  intbrm- 
csd,  many  of  them  are  actually  destitute  of  any 
^d  of  spirit  whatever.  WheUier  this  is  a  fact- 1 
caimot  sa^,  but  this  I-  know,  that  some  of  their 
waists  are  not  so  thick  as  your  sacred  majesty's 
ankle.  Besides  tl^s,  the  tailors  have  contrived 
various  expediepts  to  hide  all  sorts  of  deformities, 
and  96  very  dexterous  are  these  parts  ol  men  be* 
come,  that  they  caa  tur^  a  mgnkey  into  a  man,  or 
a  man  into  a  monkey,  at  pleasure.  It  is  well  for 
these  poor  people  that  they  have  such  dexterous 
jxxgglen  among  them ;  for  such  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  better  sort,  as  they  call  themselves,  are 
brought  ufy  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
look  like  a  baboon,  and  raises  them  in  the  scale  of 
being  considerably. 
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"  I  ought  to-tell  you  the  people  here  seem  per* 
fectly  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  my  rank. 
They  crowd  about  me  with  huzzaiiigs  whenever  1 
appear  in^  the  streets,  and  always  make  me  pay 
double  price  for  what  Ibuy$  \^ich  I  am  told  is  the 
highest  honour  they  caii  eonfejr  oil  a  stranger. 
This  proves  they  have  a  just  sense  of.  v^hat  is  due 
to  the  master  of  so  many  states  and'  potentates, 
who  can  muster  an  army  of  ninety  warriors  with 
a  big  drUm,  and  who  is  descended  from  the  big 
eaterpillar  that  devoured  the  big  leaf  upon  which 
the  big  bearer  of  the  Potawotamies  lay  asleep  oti 
the  shores  of  the  big  lake.  The  women,  in  par- 
ticular, pay  me  great  attention,  and  one  of  them 
lately  made  me  a  present^of  a  ring.  .  Upon  this  I 
made  a  spetsch,  and  compared  h$r  to  the  great  fall 
of  Niagara.  '' 

"  What  still  further  shows  the  inferiority  of  this 
people,  is  the  contradictions  I  observe  between 
their  words  and  their  actions,  and  the  cowardice 
they  display  in  liot  daring  to  tell  one  another  their 
real  opinions  before  their  faces.  -  They  wjH:  assure 
you  that  silence  and  gravity  are^  proofs  of  wisdcHU, 
and  that  none  but  fools  talk  a  great  deal.;  although 
men  mi^e  the  greatest  fortunes,  and  rise  to  the 
highest  stations,  merely  by  making  loiig  speeches. 
Then  they  will  go  "to  a  play  on  purpose  to  laugh 
without .  stopping  for  a  whole  evening.  They 
aflSorm,  as  ;a  proof  of  our  savage  state,  that  we 
don't  cover  ourselves  all  oterwiA  clothes,  wUIe  at 
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tiie  aame  time  it  is  reckoned  the  gxeatest  proof  of 
good^brpedixtg  a  lady  can  giVe,  to  come  into  public 
of  an  eveniog  half  clothed.  They  abuse  us  be-> 
cause  we  put  those  to  death  who  have  tried  to  take 
away  our  live^t  while  they  hang  up  a  poor  woman 
or  a  ]>oy  of  twelve  years  old  for  stealing  some 
trifle^  as  if  it  were  not  a  much  greater  offence  to  rob 
us^of  life  than  of  property.  They  pretend  to 
despise  .us  because  we  love  whiskey,  although 
noihihg  is  niore  certain  than  that  they  first  taught 
us  to  drink  it.  They  affirm  that  kings  can  do  np 
wrong,  yet  they  cut  off  the  head  of  one,  I  am  told, 
and  are  continually  abusing  my  brother  of  England, 
as  if  he  never  did  any  thing  right. 

"  But  the  most  preposterous  thing  of  all-  is  their 
pretending  to  find  fault  with  us  for  speaking  what 
we  think,  and  not  making  believe  to  love  those 
we  hate*.  This  they  call  politeness,  esteeming  it  a 
great  proof  of  good-breedings  to  pretend  to  have  a 
liking  to  one  that  they  mean  to  do  all  the  harm 
they  can.  Were  you  to  see  them,  you  would 
think  they  loved  everybody  they  saw.  They  bow 
and  squeeze  bands,  and  compliment  each  other, 
and  when  their  backs  are  turned,  don't  sofuple  to 
say  and  do  the  most  illnatured  things.  When  I 
find  fault  with  tfiis  hypocrisy,  they  assure  me  none 
but  a  savage  would  teU  another  to  his  face  that  he 
was  a  rogue,  and  he  hated  him.  In  short,  they 
affirm  that  speech  was  given  to  us  to  express  our 
wants  and  feelings,  yet  appear  to  use  it  almost  en- 
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tirely  to  disgcuse  both.  Thiis  they , go  on^  witBoat 
erer  knowing  who  their  enemies  are«  until  they  are 
ruined  in  character  or  fortuiie  by  isome  person  tl^ey 
considered  -their  best  friend^  Nothing  is  so  Yulgar 
as  truth  among  them,  and  no  crime  cBsgraces  them 
half  so  muchy  it  seems,  as  a  want  of  'good-breed- 
ing.  •  -  '    ■ 

"  I  send  you  a  Taluable  «trin^  of  gla^s  beads  for 
your^lf ;  a  dozen  copper  rings  for  the  {Nrincess 
royal,  and  a  curious  rattle  fcnr  his  royal  hij^ness 
the  prince  regent.  * 

I,  the  king,  ^ 

*' Cornelius  " 


nu 
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OLD   AGE. 

I.  KNOW  not  why  it  is  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing so  touching  in  the  simplicity  of  aged  people, 
unless  it  be  that  it  affords  a  convincing  proof  that 
they  have  preserved  the  purity  of  dxeir  hearts 
through  a  long  course  of  trial  and^  temptation* 
The  simplicity  of  youth  is  nothing  but  the  absence 
of  all  experience,  and  the  wisdom  of  age  too  often 
partakes  of  that  cold,  unfeeling  apathy,  which  is 
probably  the  natural  result  of  long  observatioQ  of 
human  character  and  human  actions* 

However  this  very  common  species  of  wisdom 
may  challenge  our  respect,  it  seldom^  I  beUeve, 
calls  forth  those  warm  yet  gentle  attachments 
which  are  so  often  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  young 
people  by  the  contemplation  of  a  sensible  old  man, 
who  has  almost  finished  his  course  without  having 
worn  away  his  heart,  or  bartered  die  simplicity  of 
hoping,  believing  youth,  for  the  wary  apathy  of 
worldly  wisdom..  In  proportion  as  such  characters 
are  rare,  is  the  affection  they  call  forth  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  the  hairiness  to  ^hare  their 
society. 
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Wherever  we  see  «uch  a  being  he  is  the  centre 
of  a  Uttle  social  circle,  around  which  reyolve  the 
listening,  babbling  train,  who  never  fail  to  recognise 
a  friend  and  companion  in  these  pleas^t  gray- 
beards,  that  share  in  their  hopes,  partake.of  theit 
enthusiasm,  and  join  in  their  innocent  recreations, 
without  forfeiting  that  respect  which  familiarity  is 
so  apt  to  destroy.  None  but  the  vulgar,  the  fool- 
ish, or  the  depraved,  will  ever  abuse  these  Uttle 
condescensions ;  nor  has  it  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
see  the.  union  of  goodness  aiid  simplicity  ridiculed, 
except  among  those  who  had.  lost  that  nice  relish 
of  human  character,  which  is  the  combined  result 
of  sensibility  and  purity  of  heart. 

Long  ago,  even  before  the  revolution,  J  used  to 
spend  my  summer  yacatioiis  at  the  seat  of  an  old 
gentleman,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  of  his 
majesty's  council  in  the  then  colony  of  New-Jer- 
sey, and  on  one  occasion  actually  officiated  as 
president,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor. 
Thone  who  remember  this  period  cannot' fail  of 
caQing  -to  mind  the  importance  which  attached  to 
every  person  who  had  the  honour  of  bearing  any 
portion  of  his  majesty's  ^authority  in  these  provin- 
ces. They  were  looked  tip  to  as  a  kind  of  nobility, 
and  I  very  much  question  whether  ourre^ect  for 
them  at  that  period  did  not  transcend  what  #e  now 
feel  Cor  majesty  itself. 

I    He  resided  at  ^  farm  which  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendants,  and  mixed  -agriculture, 
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poUtics,  and  literature  in  his  daily  occupations; 
At  on^  time,  he  would  be  found  reading  history, 
and  making  extracts  in  his  conunonplace-book, 
which  fs  still  extant;  at  another  he  was  occupied 
in  writing  long  letters  to  the  govetnor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  necessity  of  a  church  establishment,  or 
the  means  of  quieting  the  troubles  which  led  to 
the  revolution ;  and  at  another,  trinuping  his  apple- 
trees,  or  writing  his  journal,  which  is  full  of  rural 
megiorandums,  mi^ed  with:  scraps  of  histcay,  po- 
litical reflections!  and  grumblings  at  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers. 

In  the  winter  eyenings  he  was  aoc^ustomed  to 
j^er  the  children,  black  and  white,  about  him  al 
the  firo ;  in  summer,  under  the  locust-trees  at  the 
door*  H^e  he  would  tell  thein,  orer  and  orer 
again,  the  tale  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  Aladdin 
and  his  .W<^derful  Lamp,  minglin^^  with  his  narra- 
tion, reflectionis  of  a  moral  nature,  and  drawing  les- 
sons of  practical  utility  even  from  the  wild  crea- 
tions of  ea^m  fancy.  One  of  his  farourite  rec- 
reations of  a  fine  summer  evening  was  to  collect 
us  on  a  piazza,  and  point  out  to  our  notice  the 
different  stars  and  planets,  as  they  glittered  and 
sparkled  in  the  blue  =v:ault^  of  heaven.  He  knew 
theior  all  by  heart;,  their  magnitude,  their  distances, 
and  their  names.-  Jt  was  one  of  our  evening  les- 
sons to  point  out  and  distinguish  eaqh  by  its  pecu- 
liar aspect ;  and  I  lemember  the  old  gentleman 
often  chid  me,  because  I  could  never  fairly  detect 


the  north  star  9mong  the  rest  of  :the  heavenly  host* 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  was  a  pagan ; 
but  he  almost  worshipped  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and 
the  most  devoted  idolater  of  antiquity,  never  adored 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  with  more  enthusn* 
asm  than  I  have  seen  him  watch  the  star  of  Yenus, 
as  it  held  its  splendid  course  athwart,  the  western 
summer  sky.  - 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  mix  actiye  and  se- 
deutary  employments  so  naturally  together,  or  whose 
mind  could  descend  so  happily  from  the  iaffairs  of  the 
state  to  those  of  his  farm.  He  would  return  froib  the 
tour  of  his  ejstate,  which  he  ^gularly  made  every 
&ir  day ;  change  his  dress,  which  be  always  did 
before  dinner ;  and  then  retire  to  his  library,  to  write 
letters  of  instruction  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonial  d^artment,  who,  by-^the^way,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  old  kinsman,  would  never  have 
lost  his  vocation  if  he  had  fcdlowed  th^se  advices. 
If  ever  a  man  was  in  lov«  with  any  thing,  he  was 
with  his  farm;  but  it  was  not  a  i^rdid  affection, 
arising  from  the  profits  he-'derived  from  it,  or  its 
specific  value. 

He  loved  it  as  the  home  and  the  burial-place  of 
his  ancestors;  as  the  spot  of  his  birth;  the  scene  of 
his  early  pleasures ;  die  source  of  his  aged  enjoy- 
mients.  He  had  regular  stopping'-places,  where  he 
never  failed  to  halt  and  admire  the  prospect  widi 
an  air  of  honest,  heartfelt  o<Mnplacency,  which  in-* 
treased  with  age.    Every  hUl  imd  its  name,  as  well 


ts  every  fields  and  was  celebrated  for  some  beauty 
or  excellence,  that  made  it  an  object  of  peculiar 
attention. 

The  house  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  parts  of  Jersey,  at  the  foot  of  a  xange  of  high 
hills  which  form  the  source  of  the  river  Passaick, 
and  jiist  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  watered  by  that 
beautiful  s^eam.  ^  To  the  northwest  it  is  sheltered 
by  l<^fty  eminences ;  to  the  east  it  opens  upon  an 
extensive  landscape,  more  charmingly  variegated 
with  hill  and  (kle,  meadow,  and  harvest-field,  and 
iK^vin^ -woodlands,  than  almost  any  I. ever  remem- 
ber to  have-  seen^  ^o  the  north  the  eye  is  carried 
aioiAg  the  foot  of  the  hills  through  a  smiKng  valley, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  white  steeple  of  a  vil- 
lage church;  and  to  die  south  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  a  little  toWn,  basking  among  the  green 
fields  and  woods  on  the  side  <^  the  hills.  A  fine 
grove  of  old  locust-trees  protects  the  house  from 
the  sun  towards  the  south,  along  the  edge  of  which 
runs  a  clear  brook,  abounding  in  trout.  Almost 
every  field  is  watered  by  one  of  these  streams, 
descending  from  the  hills,  and  winding  their  way 
to  the  Passaick,  which  is  seen  firwn  the  front  of  ^ 
the  hous^  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  mean- 
derkig  and  glittering  among  the  green  woods  and 
meadows. 

In'tltts  tetieat  the  old  gentleman  had  passed  bis 
hSe  itoost  wMiout  in^€tmi6ii6n,  and  having  mixed 
but  li«b  mth  the  w<»rld,  retlined  a  soil  of  1*^^ 
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simplicity  of  chaiacter,  which,  blended  as  it  was 
with  great  good  sense  and  no  inconsideiible  de« 
gree  of  information,  made  him  an  object  of  respect 
aad  loyetto  aU  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

But  as  his  reading  had  been  very  much  •confined 
to  partictilajT  books,*  so  his  knowledge,  as  well  as 
his  prejudices,  were  of  a  certain  oldfashioned  cast, 
diat-rendeted  them  peculiarly  respectable  to  my 
mind.  Clarendon,  Rapin,  Echard,  and  Burnett, 
were  his  oracles  in  English  history;  and  Rpllin 
and  Plutarch  in  that  of  the.  ancients*  Hb  disliked^ 
the  Presbyterians^  Puritkns,  Anabaptists,  and  Cal- 
vinists  ;  and  if  he  was  ever  guilty  of  an.illnatured 
speech  it  was  generally  levelled  at  some  of  these, 
in  the  shape  of  an  ajtecdote  from  one  or  other  of 
his  farourite  historians..  The  praft^man,  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magasine,  and  the  St.  James'  Chronicle^ 
were  among  his  faTourite  readings ;  and  his  com*- 
monplace-book  abounds  in  un^vourable  notices 
of  a  .certain  Caleb  Danvers,  a  great  .champion  of 
the  whigs  in  England^  somewhere  about  the  year 
seventeen'  hundred  and  thirty*five.  He  maintained 
^  on  all  occasions  the  character  of  the  princes  of  the 
''  House  of  Lancaster  against  the  charges  and  in- 
sinuations of  Rapin;  admired  Queen  Elizabeth  be- 
yond all  her  sex,  and  hated  Oliver  Cromwell  more 
cordially,  in  his  way,  than  any  other  person  that 
ever  lived,  except  Bloody  Maryi  as  he  called  hex'. 
Indinmg,  as  he  did,  to  the  old  tory  party  of  Qu^n  ' 
Aime,  he  had  no  gveat  respect  for  eithetr  RrUssd^ 
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Sidney,  Hampden^  or  Pym.  He  did  not  deny  but 
that  they  meant  weU,  although  their  conduct  and 
lhe(Mries,  he  maintained,  were  calculated  to  orer- 
throw  every  established  principle  bf  civil  gov- 
emment.  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutioR,  be  continued  to  predict  that  its  success  ^ould 
only  lead  to  anarchy,  division,  and  bloodshed  among 
us*  His  papers  abound  with  examples  drawn  from 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  course  having  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  our  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tipn,  and  still  more  peculiar  constituticm  of  govem- 
meiit.  Not  one  of  his  predictions  has  come  to  pass ; 
but  as  this  is  the  case  with  those  of  an  infinite 
nimdber  of  wise  men  and  philosophers  of  all  ages, 
I  don't  consider  it  any  impeachilnent  6f  his  sagacity. 
As  a  member  of  his  majesty's  council,  he  was 
of  course  often  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  business 
of  the  colony,  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  the 
then  fair,  flourisbing,  and  fashionable  town  of  Am- 
boy ;  and  his  attachment  to  a  church  establishment 
caused  him  to  take  great  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
affiurs.  Indeed,  no  man  appears  to  have  known 
better  dian  himself  the  intimate  and  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  British  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity.  But  he  always  turned  from  the  affairs 
of  the  state  to  those  of  his  rural  domain  with  a 
pleasure  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  absence. 
Here  he  entered  up  his  diary,  and  noted  with  mi- 
nute precision  every  particular  occurrence  that  had 
taken  pl|u:e  whUe-he  was  away,  mingling  with 
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those  his  reflections  on  chuxch  aiid  state,  and  mat- 
ters  and  things  in  general. 

But  his  mode  of  life,  as  well  as. the  niingled 
strength  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  wtU  best 
appear  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  diary 
and  commonplace-book,  which  are  given  ji£Bt  as- 1 
find  them  rec(Nxled  in  the  hand;$¥riliiig  of  the  old 
gentleman.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  he 
lived  to  see  the  revdution  happily  consmnmated, 
although,  it  xpust  be  confei^ed,  he  never  could  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  gained  any 
thing  by  it  worth  the  strug^e.  I  believe  this  might 
be  partly  owing  to  his  having,  just  about  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  troubles,  written  a  long  letter  to 
a  brother  member  of  the  council,  foretelling  a  great 
many  crying  evils  that  must  inevitably  result  from 
the  fl^cquisition  of  independ^ice.  Not  one  of  these, 
as  I  before  observed,  ever  came  to  pass ;  and  the 
old  gentleman,  with  all  his  good-nature,  I  beHeve, 
never  heartily  forgave  the  states  for  the  affix)Bt  thus 
put  upon  his  sagacity. 

That  portion  of  the  diary  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made  is  not  so  minute  as  aome 
of  the  preceding  ones,  my  kinsman  having  now 
become  aged,  and  losing  his  relish  for  writing  in 
a  grea^measure. 


"  niARY. 


*' December  2di{,  1Y75.  John  Utters  calls  thvee 
tones  a  week,  to  make  apologies  for  not  paying  me 
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for  a  steer  he  bought  last  faH,  and  get  a  drink  of 
cider.  This  day  told  him,  if  he  would  say  no  mc^e 
about  it  I  would  forgive  him  the  debt. 

"  January  U/,  1776.  New- Year's  day-^servants 
all  came  to  wish  me  the  compliments  of  the  sea* 
Sjon — ^Adam  a  little  gay  before  breakfast,  I  thought 
— the  fellow  came  near  scalding  me  with  the  tea- 
pot— ^my  father  had  him  of  old  Governor  Combury, 
who  had  no  objection  to  a  glass  himself. 
«  ^\February \9ih.  Change  of  the  moon — I  sawed 
off  several  large  limbs  from  the  black  walnut-trees 
growing  on  the  lef(-»hand  side  of  the  road.  They 
bled  very  much. 

"  Match  12M.  A  great  ,snow-storm  to-day7-the 
snow  drifted  so  as  to  cover  t)ie  currant-bushes  at 
the  north  side  of  the  garden. 

*'  ApfH  2d.  A  great  deal  of  wet  weather.  The 
report  is,  that  die  commii^ioners  are  on  the  seas, 
from  England,  to  negotiate  a  pacification — ^names 
are,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Howe,  Colonel 
Barre,  Governor  Johnstone,  and  Captain  Barring- 
ton — loo  late  now. 

'*  April  2\st,  A  cold  easterly  wind — went  part 
of  the  way  to  church,  on  horseback,  but  returned 
home— not  a  blossom  to  be  seen. 

*'  April  2&ih.  Wind  southwest-— first  peach  blos*- 
Bom  appears. 

^^  May  2d.  Froze  in  the  night-^blossoms  all 

dead  except  the  honeysuckle,  which  began  to  awell 

early  in  March. 

lb* 
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"  June  4th.  Birth-day — said  nothing  about  it,  but 
had  a  bottle  from  the  southeast  comer  of  the  store- 
room—the governor's  favourite  wine. 

"  Jtt/y  lOth.  Just  heard  of  tfie  Declaration  of 

Independence,  by  the  ' —  Congress.     Poor 

men,  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  will  swing  for  it. 
The  country  people  hereabout  are  burning  tar-bar- 
rels— I  think  they  had  better  liiind  tteir  business. 

"Jw/y  25th.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  employ  a 
magistrate  in  recovering  your  debt^  who  is  an 
assemblyman,  or  one  that  has  a  dependance  on  thei 
people  for  any  officer  that  he  is  fond  of: 

^'to  makb  a  sack  possjbt. 

"  Take  a  quart  of  sweet  cream,  and  boil  it  with  a 
blade  of  mace — ^have  in  readiness  fourteen  yoUia 
of  eggs  T)eaten — N.  B.  Be  particular  not  to  beat 
them  against  the  sun — take  the  creatn^  off  the  JSre 
— stir  them  together-^then  have  a  pint  of  sack, 
boiling  hot,  sweetened  with  sugar — fine — pour  your 
posset  therein,  jstirring  it  all  the  while; — ^then  cover 
it  dose  with  a  hot  dish,  and  let  it  stand  near  the 
lire  half  an  hour,  and  in  that  time  it  vvill  be^t  for 
use — ^you  must  make  it  either  in  a  silver  dish  or 
basin. 

*^  August  Bd.  Leaves  of  the  locust-trees  already 
dropping — ^hay  down  in  the  long  meadovi^— quite 
spoiled  with  the  raiiis. 

"  October  26th:  The  latter  eiid  of  this  month 
I  pruned  the  lowest  English  aj^le-tree,  near  the 


Itfge  barrack,  4nd  tbe  English  |)ear*tree  next  the 
Uttte  arbour. 

^November  I  at,  Great  passing  of  soldiers — I 
was  forced  to  provide  something  for  them  from 
morning  till  night-'-^ntich  fatigued,  and  many  alarms 
of  the  regulars  coming,  but  no  certainty. 

**  March  llth,  1777.  A  beautiful  morning,  as  if 
in  the  middle  of  Aprfl.  Sat  a  little  while  in  front 
of  the  door ;  but  the  sun -shone  so  hot  I  was  obli* 
ged  to  go  in. 

''  April  Ath.  Froze  hard  last  night.  It  is  reported 
that  they  are  making  batteaux,  and  other  such  craft, 
at'  New- York,  to  be  transported  to  Brunswick,  and 
thence  by  land  to  the  Delaware. 

**  April  \2th.  One  of  the  servants  brought  in  a 
peach-blosdom,  full  blown.  The  inside  bark  of 
the  elder  is  excellent  for  curing  a  sore  in  horses. 
Be  generous  to  an  Indian,  for  he  will  remember 
it.  Ingratitude  belongs  to  people  that  boast  of  pol- 
ished manners. 

*^Januart/4thand  Stk^lTtS,  Moderate  we^ather. 
Just  now  teld  that  a  Bristol  shortrpipe  is  sold  at 
two  thirds  of  a  dollar.  I  gave,  myself,  fifty-five 
paper  dollars  a  bushel  for  salt,  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  Empress  of  Russia  once  sent  a 
code  of  laws  to  England  and  France..  Feax"^ 
not  the  first  principle — ^new-bom  infants  not  afraid. 
Fools  of  rank  make  a  screen  of  their  dignity* 

**^  April  I2th,  Warm,  hazy  weather,  and  south-  ' 
erly  wind,  with  fogs — frogs  croaking — buds  awel- 
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lin^ — ^I  hesrd  a  litde  hitd  just  now,  in  the  wiUowB 
along  the  brook. 

"  April  i5th.  Cold  and  dry — ^hear  neither  frogs 
nor  birds  to-day. 

**  September  20th.  Moderate  weather.  A  young 
peach-tree,  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rasp- 
berry-bushes, near  the  mulberry-tree,  close  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  vineyard,  I  think  is  a  Newing- 
ton.  The  Count  d'Estaign  with  the  French  fleet 
at  Boston,  refitting — Lord  Howe,  with  his  at  the 
Hook.  His  lordship  and  Sir  William  better  both 
go  home. 

**  September  2Sth.  Put  into  Christopher's  patch, 
on  the  west  side  thereof,  four  Newington  cUng- 
stonesi  one  yard  apart.  Much  firing  heard  to-day, 
in  the  dir^tion  of  Amboy.     ^ 

*^June  1st.  Branches  of  the,  firuit-trees  grown 
a  foot  this  year.  I  measiured  the  limb  of  a  wal* 
nut-tree,  that  had  grown  two  feet  since  last .  fall. 
Wrought  gold  sells  at  New- York  for  five  shillings 
a  penn3rweight.  The  locust*trees  before  the  door, 
planted  in  the  spring  of  17^8,  about  the  bigness  of 
a  man's  thumb.  The  height  of  the  children  was 
measured  the  17th  March,  1742 — again,  the  16th 
February,  1745 ;  between  these  two  periods  they 
have  grown.  Kit  six  inches,  and  Charity  seven  and 
ahalf. 

"Aprtl4tk.  Signed  a  letter  of  license  to  Con-^ 
stant  King,  and  premised  Joe  Htdl  to  wait  tiU  next 
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Sqitember.    He  says  his  harvest  will  enable  him 
to  pay— -don't  believe  it. 

**June  7th.  Stephen  Hedg^s^d  not  begin  woik 
till  one  o'clock — ^Michael  Drum  has  liberty  to  allow 
Sam  Stilwell  to  sow  his  fallow-field  for  two  years. 
Kit  and  Charity  sent  to  a  new  scliool.  The  little 
cart  was  brought  home  badly  mended. 

**  September  Isi,  Mem.--4o  inquire  of  Darby 
whether  he  has  any  account  of  Joe  HuIL  Meas- 
ured the  mulberry-tree  near  the  wood-pile,  almost 
seven  feet  from  the  ground  (being  on  horseback), 
and  found  it  six  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference* 
The  middle  of  October  a  good  time  to  gather 
quinces.  ^ 

"  January  l^th.  Memorandums. 
,  *'  To  plant  mazzard  at  the  end  of  the  great  walk 
— ^to  take  up  the  dead  apple-tree  at  the  comer  of 
the  garden  fence — ^to  plant  out  peach-trees  in  the 
several  farms — ^to  secure  the  black-walnuts,  grow- 
ing in  the  lane  to  Stryker's — ^to  discharge  Betsey 
Fielding,  or  else  cause  her  to  marry  Zopher  Gil- 
dersleeve,  and  send  master  Kit  out  of  the  way — ^to 
send  Connelly  about  his  business  when  he  gets 
well^^-last  evening,  in  watering  the  mqlten  mare,  he 
ran  over  Mingo,  and  bruised  him  so  that  he  is  laid 
Up.  After  this,  he  tumbled  off  the  mare  and  put 
out  his  collar-bone.  The  fellow  says  it  is  the  fall- 
mg  sickhess,  but  I  shall  send  him.  about  his  busi- 
neas — Tom  Connelly  is^here  meant,  not  Stephen. 

To  tell  Burkle  that  the  fore-quarter  of  veal  he  sent 
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liomQ  weighed  «cant  ten  ounces.  They^cmlyy^fao 
haye  no  good  qualities  of  their  own^  aie  always 
preaching  up  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  This 
is  just  like  die  ruined  spendthrift,  boasting  of  fait 
father's  great  wealth. 

"  An  excellent  motto  I  saw  on  a  sundial  at  die 
grove,  Monio  et  movio*-^to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, *  I  admonish  as  I  move.' " 

''sir  WILLLAJf   HOWB. 

**  Had  Sir  William  Howe  fortified  the  hills  round 
Boston,  he  could  not  have  been  disgracefully  driven 
from  that  place — ^had  he  pursued  his  victory  at 
Long  Islajid,  he  had  ended  the  rebellion — ^had  he 
landed  above  the  lines  at  New- York,  not  a  m^ 
could  have  escaped  him — ^had  he  fought  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Bronx,  he  was  sure  of  a  victory — ^had  he  co- 
operated with  the  hcffthem  army,  he  had  saved  it 
— or  had  he  gone  to  Philadelphia  by  land,  he  had 
ruined  Mr.  Washington  and  his  forces.  But  as  he 
did  none  of  these  things,  had  he  gone  to  the  d — ^I 
before  he  was  sent  to  America,  it  would  have  been 
a  saving  of  infamy  to  himself,  and  of  indelible  dis- 
grace to  England." 


^'Rai^n  says,  in  1217,  Lincoln  was  taken  fay  the 
regent  Pembroke ;  it  was  abandiH^ed  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiersi  where  diey  found  an  ineali* 
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fluble  booty,  and  therefore  called  it  Lincoln  fair* 
Ooe  may  guess  at  the  great  riches  of  the  cathedral 
which  was  pillaged,  when  GeofBrey  de  Drapinges, 
precetitor,  complained  that  he  had  lost  his  share, , 
11,000  marks.  Aprec^tor  is  the  chanter  who 
begins  the  psalm  in  a  cathedrals  The  mark  was 
anciently  valued  at  thirty  shillings  sterling.  This 
was  singing  to  some  tune»  I  thinly. 

'^  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  great  persecutor  of  the 
reformed.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  not ;  during  his 
ministry,  no  person  was  prosecuted  for  heresy, 
though  the  clergy  wanted  to  exercise  their  usual 
severity,  had  they  been  left  to  take  their  own  course. 
The  cardinal  carried  a  high  hand  over  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  laity,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why 
none  of  the  historians  have  done  justice  to  his 
charact^.  He  was  a  gteat  man,  who  served  a 
small  master. 

^*  Tindal  was  the  first  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
En^sh.^  Rapin  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
having  notice  of  it,  caused  some  copies  to  be  seized, 
and  publicly  burned  by  the  hangman ;  but  this  was 
so  fat  from  injuring  the  reformation,  that  it  turned 
to  its  advantage.  Many  persons,  full  of  indigna- 
tion at  this  impious  act,  inferred  that  the  Scriptures 
were  contrary  to  the  religion  generally  professed, 
since'  the  clergy  took  such  care  to  hinder  the  Bible 
l^ing  read.  "  , 

"  Hall,  Fox,  and  Burnett  ^ay,  that  Tunstall,  Bishop 
of  London,,  being  at  .Antwerp,  where  Tindal,  was 
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in  1529,  sent  for  one  Packington,  anddesiced  bim 
to  go  and  see  how  many  of  Tindsd's  New  Testa- 
ments he  might  have  for  money^  Packington  ac* 
-quainted  Tindal^  with  what  the  bishop  proposed. 
Tindal  was  very  glad  ot  it,  for  he  was  then  design- 
ing a  new  and  more  correct  edition ;  but  being 
f>oor,  and  the  former  impression  not  being  yet  sdd 
off,  he  could  not  goabout  it.  So  giving  Packing- 
ton  all  the  copies  ihat  he  had  on  his  hands,  the 
bishop  paid  for  them,  and  brought  th^m  over,  and 
burned  them  all  in  Cheapside.  Next  year,  when 
the  second  editicm  was  finished,  many  more  were 
brought  over ;  and  XDhancellor  More  inquiring  who 
it  was  that  encouraged  and  supported  them  at  Ant- 
werp, was  told  that  the  greatest  encouragement 
they  had  was  frbiii  .the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  bought  up  half  of  the  old  impression.  This 
made  all  that  heard  it  laugh  heartily;  and  some 
said  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  Tindal  Was 
afterward  burned  in  Flanders,  crying  out  at  the 
stake,  '  Lord,  open  the  eyes,  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.' 

*^  Count  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Jame^  the  First,  was  one  of  the  most  aUe,  that  is, 
cunning  negotiators  in  the  world.  Redirected  the 
policy  of  Jadies  on  all  gr^at  occasions,  and  mem 
ibto  once  diverted  the  resouroes  of  England  to  the 
purposes  of  his  master.  Witness  his  haviftg  |^ 
cnted  the  sending  of  Sir  Robert  l!lai»€4<$ee  Rcpin) 
into/the  Mediterraneari  to  dcstrcJy  the  Algerkes, 
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tfisekv  sebnred  the  Spanish  coasts  and  shipping, 
and  diverted,  to  another  use  that  money  and  strength 
which  should  have  been  employed  for  the  defence 
of  the  Palatinate;  He  was  a  man  of  sprightly  quali- 
des,  and^^used  pleasantly  to  relate  how,  when  he 
first  cafne  to  London,  he  thought  everybody  Was 
just  on  the  point  of  riding  out  of  town,  by  reason 
they  all  wore  boots,  so  universal  was  the  custom 
at  that  time.  James  the  First  a  mo^t  <lespicable 
character.  v     ^         ,  * 

**  Deazil  Lord  Hqllis  tells  a  remarkable  story  from 
his.  own  knowledge  concerning  Oliver  Cromwell, 
that  «how8  he  wast  as  arrant  a  coward  as  he  was 
notoriously  petiidious,  ambitious,  and  hypocritical. 
This  was  his  base  conduct  in  keeping  out  of  the 
field  at  Keintpn  battle^  where  he,  with  his  troc^of 
horse^  came  not  in;  impudently  affirming  after- 
waid,  t^W  he  had  been  seeking  the  ^rmy  all  day, 
though  his  quarters  were  at  a  village  near  at  hand, 
iind  the  firing  heard  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Oliver 
was  a  bujBToon  Ukewise,  as  Liidlow  relates  in  his 
memoirs ;  for  on  some  occasion,  when  the  council 
of  6fficei%  had  been  debating  an  important  affair, 
jusl^as  they  were  separating,  Cromwell  laid  bold 
of  a  cushion  and  threw  it  at  Ludlow's  head,  run- 
ning down  stairs  immediately  thereafter.  But 
Ludlow  affirms,  that  hastily  catching  up  the  cush* 
iod,  he  followed  to  the^  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
throwing  it  after,  caused  OIivct  to  hasten  down 

faster  than  he  d^^ired. 
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*^ '  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  natiure,  and^aa 
toemy  to  pomp  and  noise.  It  arises,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;,  ^d  in  th^ 
next,  from  the  iriendship  arid  converaation  of  a  few 
select  companions.  It  loves  shade;  and  solitudet 
and  naturally  haunts  gloves  and  fbuntaiyas^  fields 
and  meadows:  Inshort^^it  feels  every  t;hing  it 
wants  within  iUelf^  and  receiver  no  addition,  from 
multitudes  of  witnesses.  On  .the  contrary,  false 
happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  -world  upon  l^er.'f— Spectator,  vpl.  i.. 
No.  15.  Mem.! — ^to  give  this  to  the  girls  .ta  read 
whenever  they  pester  me  a];)oul  gping.  to  New- 
York."     ...  - 


We  have  lately  been  informed,  that  ever  since 
last  summer,  wheii  we  bestowed  the  diadem  of 
the,  dandies  upon  Tippy  Tittipup,  the  Saturday 
evening,  clul?  of  that  growing  fraternity  has  been 
exceedingly  disturbed  by  two  great  faction^,  the 
one  consisting,  of  imported  dandies^  or  young 
Amerieans  just  from  a  trading  voyage  to  London 
and  liyerpool,  headed  by  Randie,  Dandie ;  the 
other  composed  of  indigenous  dandies,  wd  mar- 
shalled under  Tippy  the  First..  At  their  last  meet- 
ing the  quarrel  ran  so  high  that  Tippxfs,  la^cings 
gave  up  the  ghost,,and  poor iiandfie,, in  attempting 
to  give  his  head  the  dignified  toss  of  contempt,  re- 
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ceived  Tery  serious  damage  from  his  patent  stif- 
feiier,  ,tfie  whalebones  whereof  obtruding  them- 
selves under  his  chin,  arrested  its  desceht,  and  dis- 
lodged three  of  his  false  teeth.  It  is  firmly  be- 
lieved there  would  certainly  have.occutredanother 
afiair  of  honour  between-  these  valiant  machines, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  niewly-^wakened  scruples 
on  the  part  of  Tippy,  who, has  taken  an  oath  against 
fighting,  in  consequeiice  of  having  lately  been 
brevetted.    ' 

Fighting  being  therefore  out  of  the  case,  it  vvas 
agreed  to  refer  the  decision  to  our  worshipfill 
trio,  and  accordingly,  a  few  days  ago,  I  received 
the  following  letters,  one  of  which  was  handed 
me  by  the  postman,  the  other  by  a  black  man,  in  a 
gold-laced  hat  and  livery.  /         ' 

to  launcblot  langstaft,  es<8. 

.    "Sir,        •     -   ;       . 

"I  have  been  near  suffocating  ever  since  the 
flagrant  injustice  you  did  me,  in  setting  aside  my 
claims  in  favour  of  Tippy.  Titlipup,  who  never 
walked  the  sunny  side  of  Bond-street,  npr  was  in- 
vited to  an  English  cattle-diow  iii  all  his  life.* 
Being 'determined  not  to  be  answerable  for  any 
diirig  I  say^  in  this  letter,  I  am  not  afraid  to  express 
niy  opinion,  and  support  my  rights  in  defiance  of 
the  consequences.        :\  ; 

"  I  was  bom  in  old  England,  sir.  I  saw  the  al- 
Ued  sovereigns  enter  Paris  with  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
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their  head.  I  have  dined  every  day  for  three 
months  at.  BeauviUierjs — ^I  h^d  th^  honour  to  ba 
caricatured  by  the  French  print-^sellerg — I  havelost 
joy  mentory,  and  I  wear  a  London  coat  instead  of 
A  Watson.  •  In  London  I  walked  every  fair  day  in 
Bond^str^t,  where  I  was  distinguished  by  several 
people  lauding  at  nae ;  and  went  every  ni^t  to  the 
opera,  where  |  pried  braVissimo'  sb  loud,  that  I  had 
the  honovur  to  ba  hissed  several  times.  I  talk 
through  my  nose,  and  I  came  very  near  being  at 
the  baitl^  of  WaterJoQ,,  only  I  was  so  long  chan-. 
ging  my  dress  after  the  ball  at  Brussels,  that  I  ar^ 
rilled  there  three  days  too  late, 

t*  in  France  I  learned^ to  call  a  boy  gargop>  an^ 
eat  three  dozen  pates  at  a  meal ;  and  in  England  I 
invented  a  new  language,  which,  I  may  say  withoiit 
any. particular  boasting,  rivals  the  slang  pf  New-» 
gate.  Botany  Bay,  or  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian, 
In  short,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  hjit  for  my 
i^sistanoe,  the  dandies  would  never  be  able  to  talk 
without  ideas,,  as  they  do  at  present,  ^  Besides  thii, 
J  was  the  first  person  in  England  that  wore  false 
calves,  artificial  hips,  and  bosom  friends,  to  make 
UB  look  like  ladiei|-^and,  la9t  pf '^all,  the  inimitable 
corset,  the  idea  of  which  I  borrowed  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  wa^  trpvibled  with  a  certain  iiu 
firmjty,  -  \      / 

**  Last  spring  I  drove  over  eleven-^j)o,  thirteen 
piggies,^  couple  of  old  women— ^and  turned  over 
tbrc^  times,    The Uflt timet  I. lamed iljecmlyhflrs^ 
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lever  f aid  for;  which  accident,  I  verily belieVe, 
apose  firom  that  singular  circumstance,  as  I  never 
paid  for  any  thing  in  my  life  without  its  turning 
out  a  bad  bargain.  One  of  my  upsettings  was  iii 
consequence  of  attempting  the  feat  of  the  cow, 
which  entitles  a  dandy  to  the  presidency  of  the 
club'  fot- three  weeks.  /  My  attempt  was  utterly  de- 
feated, in  consequence  of  the  cow  taking  occasion 
to  get  up  at  the -moment  one  of  the  wheels  was 
passing  over  her  body.  Luckily,  the  ditch  by  the 
road-side  was  particularly  soft,  so  that  I  only  stuck 
in  the  mud  like  unto  a  mandrake,  my  legs  kicking 
in  the  air  with  va&t  energy,  until  a  monstei*,  dressed 
in  a  shirt  and  trousers,  came  and  pulled  me  up  by 
the  roots.  I  intended  to  rewaufd  him  bountifully  in 
promises,  had  he  not  squared  the  account  by  laugh- 
ing at  me  like  a  hobgoblin.  The  worst  of  the  ac- 
cident was,  that  Tippy,  who  pretends  to  drive 
against  me,  got  the  whip  hand  on  this  occasion  ; 
the  story  becaifie  a  standing  joke  at  the  club,  until 
a  law  was  passed,  strictly  forbidding  the  members 
from  laughing  at  each  ether,  a?  the  <  public  seems 
inclined  to  take  that  trouble  off  our  hands. 

**  As  it  is  rather  genteel  to  be  literary,  I  occa- 
sionally dabble  a  little  in  poetry,  which  I  ^end  home 
to  be.  published  in  La  Belle  Assemblee.  I  have 
once  or.  twice  lately  descended  to  criticism,  but 
really,  sir,  that  bias  grown  so  vulgarly  coomion,  that 
I  think  of  giving  it  up  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly.   I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  wiUiholding  the 
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signature  I  use,  which,  boweyer,  I  declare  upoii 
honour,  is  not  Sedley,  as  has  \>e^n  mallcic^usly  as- 
serted.   The  honest  truth  of  the  business  is,  that 
I  don't  take  so  much  credit  for  the  actual  excel- 
lence of  my  productions,  as  for  nay  newly-inTcnted 
method  of  composing,  which  I  am  told  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  critics  of 
Great  Britain.    I  flatter  myself  it  carries  the  palm 
£rom  the  Grammatical  Mirror,  the  new  mode  of 
teaching  Tachygraphy  and  French  in  l^ss  than  no 
time,  or  any  pther  improvement  of  the  kind,  since 
Ae  last  visit  of  Captain  GuUiver  to  the*  Island  of 
Laputa.    You  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  that 
I  always  dress  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  if  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  my  well-looking  days»  sea.^ 
myself  directly  befor^a  fulUlength  min^or^  which 
reflects  my  whole  person.  ,  A^s  I  flatter  myself 
with  being  of  the  first  order  of  fine  forms,  the  x^on-i 
templation  of  my  figure  affords  me  such  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction,  that  my  ideas  flow  with  the  great- 
est  vivacity,  and  my  vanity  being  not  a  little  in- 
flated, I  soon  become  sufficiently  arrogant,  con- 
ceited, and  positive  for  a.fitstrate  reviewer, 

"  Bemg  fearful  of  tiring  your  patience ^  and,  like 
certain  great  lawyers,  losing  my  cause  by  fatiguing 
the  judge,  I  forbear  to  give  the  particulars  of  my 
new  invention  for  kiting  time.  It  will  be  suffix 
cient  to  say,  that  by  this  mode  I  was  enabled  to 
pass  three  weeks  at  Ballston,  and  nodght  have,  out- 
lived a  RioRth,  h^d  not  the  old  fubsy  housekeeper 
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fBckedjaae  off  from  Sans  souci  far  disturbing  the 
poor  ioTalids  at  night,  wbo  eat  two  chickens,  &c» 
for  dinner,  and  breakfast  on  beefsteaks  when  they 
can  get  them.  I  now  leaTe  my  cause  in  your 
hands,  warning  you,  sir^  at  the  same  time,  against 
being  influenced  in  your  dedsion  by  national  an- 
tipathies ox  attachments. 

"Yours,  dec. 

"  RAJjrniB  Dandib." 

I  confess,  the  foregoing  letter  raised  considerable 
doubts  whether  I  had  not  been  rather  precipitate 
in.  bestowing  the  diadem  of  the  dandies  on  Tippy 
the  First.  The  following  communication  froqi  that 
distinguished  youth  has,  however,  fully  convinced 
me,  that  his  claims  to  that  high  station  are  incon-^ 
trovertible. .  I  do  therefore,  .vnth  the  advice  and 
consent  of  my  coadjutors,  hereby,  and  by  these 
presents,  proclaim  the  said  Tippy  Tittipup  king 
of  all  the  dandies,  not  only  of  New- York,  but  in  the 
United  States,  and  forbid  any  person  to  question 
his  claims,  under  penalty  of  being  deemed  a  dis- 
ciple of  Thonias  Paine,  and  an  enemy  to  the  holy 
oUiance. 

TO  LATTNCELOT  Z.ANGSTAFF,  ESQ. 

V     "Sir, 

"'It  is  not  out  of  any  selfish  regard  to  my  own 
personal  interests  or  individual  feelings  that  I  am 
induced  to  come  before  the  public  with  my  private 
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affairs.  I  flatter  myself  that  my  reputation  amon^ 
the  dandies  is  too  well  established  to  be  injured 
by  the  preposterous  livalship,  and  unfomided,  as 
well  as  ungentlemanly  pretensions  of  Mr.  Randie 
Dandie.  I  beg  you  not  to  be  alarmed,  sir,  at  this 
free  language.  You  must  be  fully  aware,  that 
when  once  gentlemen  have  publrcly  announced  thdr 
scruples  against  fightmg,  they  are  perfectly  at  lib- 
erty to  outrage  all  other  rules  of  Christian  f(»rbear* 
ance  with  iinpunity.  There  is  no  hecessfty,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  present  mdi^al  code,  that .  a  m^'s 
scruples  should  prevent  his  giving  an  pfiencey  pro- 
vided he  has  the  courage  to  avoid  making  any  kind 
of  atonement.  Besides,  sir,  both  myself  and  my 
rival  are  men  of  Established  reputation  for  courage, 
and  consequeirtly  are  perfectly  justi^able  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  this  community  by  piiblid  ap- 
peals, couched  in  language  to  which  none  but  gen- 
tleinen  thus  happily  exempted  from  Being  civil  to 
each  other,  could  detfecend,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  answering  for  it.  But  to  return,  from 
this  unprovoked  digression.  ' 

"Being  no  great  fist  at  a  long  letter,  \  forbear  to 
enter  at  length  upon  the  nature  of  the  respective 
claims  of  the  pretender,  and  myself,  but  will  rest 
mine  entirely  on  tlie  following  journal  of  a  day, 
say  in  the  month  of  September,  when  tie  town  is 
full  of  southern  belles>  and  every  dandy  on  the 
alert. 
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•*  Simdai/y  10  o'clock^  A,  Af.  Partly  Waked,  and  - 
I  think,  as  faif  as  I  recollect^  rung  for  Cleofas,  to 
inquire  what  day  it  wag — Cleofas  said  Sunday, 
wheteiipon  fuxned  Over  again  and  slept  till  bells 
fling  for  one — ^hcaxid  jft-actice  this,  of  ringirig  bells 
— ^an*t  the  people  tell  when  'to  go  to  church  with- 
out thia  etJpmal  sounding  of  brass  T^-^ogitated 
whether  it  was  worth  while  t©'  get  up^ — decided 
jnera**— con,  no — slept  tiir dinner— then  till  tea-— at 
night,  at  it  again.  N.  B.  Vulgar  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  on  Sunday — blocks  as  if  you  attended 
church.'  . 

**  Monday,  9A.M.  Waked  by  a  bloody  chimney- 
sweep under  window-^black  as  a  little  bob-tailed 
A' — ^1 — tried  to  get  asleep  again — disturbed  by  ticking 
of  wateh — rung  for  Cleofes  to  take  it  away,  and 
see  what  time  it  was — Cleofas  fast  asleep,  or  out 
as  usual-^— obliged  to  look  myself-— cursed  bore  thait 
< — ^made  a  pun  on  Cleofas — called  him  a  ^aci  fellow 
— Nl  B;  Fellow's  name  is  Sad, 

. "  M&nday  mornings  11.  Waked  again  by  some-» 
thing  or  other— can't  tell  what— HoWh  not  fit  for 
gentlemen  to  sleep  in — decreed  to  get  up — called 
Cleofes  and  all  hands  to  lace  corsets— clumsy 
barbatians  broke  lacings  of  best  pair'---rtried  another 
"^^broke  that — swore  !-*tcouldn't  help  laughing 
though,  to  s^  Don  Cleofas  tumble  one  way,  and 
fat  pookey  'tother,  when  strings  gave  way-^fin» 
isbed  2^t  Jast-r-laue  deo  ?' 
• .  •  ^  -  "»•  ~ 
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"  Halfpfist  eleven.  Breakfast — couldn't  swallow 
^T-corsets  too  tight — tea  flew  up  in  naso — Cleofas 
grinned — ^popped  teacup  andall  in  the  rascal's  phy« 
siognomy — excellent  face  for  a  sli6t — broad  as  it 
is  long — no  appetite,  took  up  the  papers-i-mem, — 
Ponaeroy's  paste-^watchmen  robbed  while  asleep 
— ^musical  prodigies — queen— cheap  hats,  &c.  &c. 
— sat  down  to  write  a  comparison— ^Phillips  and 
Incledon — ^mem.— ^on't  know  yankey  doodle  from 
a  sea-serpent — all  one-^haye  sozne  notioal  thought 
of  *tweedle  dum  aiidtweedle  dee,'— not  positive 
though.        - 

"  Twelve,  Walked  out  in  dress  niimber  thirteen 
— item,  white  benjamin,  ten  capes,  skirts  sweep  the 
streets  better  ^an  the  blackamoors-^ — ^up  Broadway 
— aerated  mead — ^pass  on— carbonated  mead — oiie- 
siporous  mead — ^mem.-rto  go  and  consult  chymi- 
cal  nomenclature. for  these  bloody  hard  names^^ 
looked  down  all  the  cross  streets-7-concluded  Patty 
Pet  hadn't  taken  the  field  yet-— meant  to  call  oa 
her  but  forgot  it,  looking  at  St.  Paul  in  front  of 
ditto  church — mem.— Paul  wouldn't  cut  much  of  a 
dash  at  our  club — ^went  home  to  ask  Cleofas  ^ 
^time  of  day — ^pujt  on  dress  number  one.  : 

"  Two  P.  M.  Set  out  again,  due  north— deba- 
ted whether  to  keep  up  Broadway,  again,  or  go^ 
down  Wall-street  to  get  sJiavei — ^got  through  half 
an  hour  considering  about  it-^jnet  Billy  Pandelion 
and  Bandie^  who  Jooked  hard  at  my  Watson — ^beat 
bi0  Londoner  all  to  shreds  md  patchear-kept  0% 
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made  ererybody,  especially  the  ladies,  tomout^ 
except  a  di;$agreeable  Dutch  market-wonrian,  who 
shouldeiped  her  fat  eibpw  into  Billy's  whalebone^ 
gallanting  him  into  the  gutter — Billy's  corsets 
burst  with  rage — obliged  to  go  home  in  a  carriage 
^-optddn't  walk  without  slay^ape,  whalebone,  dec* 
— ^rest  kept  on — ^met  Patty  Pet  in  her  walking, 
dress — raem.'-'-white  saUn  shoes — ^skedif  we  were 
gcnng  to  see  Wallack— famous  fellow  for  fighting 
— dies  like,  a  game  chicken — costume  the  very 
things — dress  all  in  all  at  Drury  and  Gov*  Garden — 
pr.oof  of  the  refinement  of  Johnny's  taste. 

"  Three,  StreetArabia^eserta— people  dine  Kke 
pigs  now-a-days,  wiien  they  are  hungry — ^afternoon 
infamously  elongated — only  three  regular  meals  a 
day — ^no  hot  suppers — ^laipentaiion  of  Johnny  Bull 
Biadshaw  Fearwi  thereupon'— sou^t  domicil — : 
looked  i^olast  Port  Folio — ^gave  a  great  yawn* 
and  fell  plump  into  a  state  of  somnium  ab  obsoletia 
— ^vide — Miss  Rachel  Baker-— dreamed  of  poor 
Joe  Dennie.    . 

•  "  Four.^  Dinner^nfamous  cookery — such  loads 
efjBvery  thing!  why  don't  our  people  practise 
Johnny's  secret  of  conyerting  every  thing  into  a 
tuxtiry,  by  making  the  necessaries  of  life  scarce  ? 
Poor  Johnny  Bull  Bradshaw  Fearon  !  no  hot  sup- 
pers— query — do  Englishmen  come  here  to  eat  ? 
Quarterly  Review  man  calls  Squire  Fearon  a  fool, 
a  Jacobin,  and  a  liar — ^yet  concludes  by  believing 
every  thing  hut  says  against  us— *gpod,.  this  is  the 
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true  orthodox  fiuth— ^managed  to  siwalloir  a  sfoUt 
dinner^  and  drink  a  bottle — hard  Work  thoug!^— ' 
whalebone  creaked^  for  it — ^wcntto  sleep  like  a  boa 
constrictor^  after  swallowing  ah  ol — waked  by  « 
prodigious  noise — ^thought  of  the  powder-house  at 
Brooklyn — found  it  was  corsets  grving  way-^woie 
myself'  into  another  nap. 

"/Sta?.  Opened  my  eyes  upon  Don  Cl^ofas's 
mouthy  that  stood  wide  open  like  a  &ost>^tt€ii  lip^ 
at  seeing  the  dismemberment  of  my  costume-^-re* 
paired  fl^uKages— HStrolled  to  the  theatre-*-Patty 
Pet  not  there — ^located  i.:  No.  3— turned  critic,  and 
fell  fast  asleep-T-heard  ai  great  clapping  of  hands- 
opened  the  corner  of  one  eye  next  my  nose,  and 
saw  something  'fighting  on  its  back^  hke  a  swchxI-* 
fish — somebody  cried  bravo  ?  I  cried  O !— and 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  Tom  Cooper  once 
more,  instead  of  the  iswordfish  gentleman — ^spied 
Randie  and  Dandelion  in  the  third  row,  and  ianeoA* 
tinently  gathered  myself  together  to  approximate 
forthwith  towards  their  whalebone,  machinery,  and 
stuffing — settled  to  adjourn  to  Niblo's  for  a  supper 
and  rubber-kicked  up  Benedict  Tibbies — ^Tibbies 
just  noosed — carried  him  pff  in  triumph. 

"  Eleven  till  four  A,  M,  Whist— supper — wfaiat 
---Tibbies  wanted  to  go  home — quizzed  him  about 
curtain  lectures  and  petticoat- government — ^put  aS 
the  reckoning  on  him — ^niem:— Niblo  got  paid  that 
time — Nib  thought  we  were  quizzing  him  when 
we  called  for  bill — sallied  out  a  Kttle  in  for  it-^Tib** 


Ues  bloody  frisky— gulfed  over  an  empty  hogshead, 
and  unkennelled  a  trusty  watchman  in  a  state  of 
9omnium  oi  ebrietate-^9A  the  pro^  calls, it — vide 
Rachel*-^whacked  bis  chib  three  times  on  the  curb; 
stone«--surrouiidedT'taken  prisoners^  and  carried 
to  the  marble  tower  under  ground— scene^  watch- 
house — blackguards,  sans^  corsets — tried  one  of 
the  benches  for  a  nap-^uer<?ii»  virens — hard  as 
secondary  rooks—annoyed  my  whalebone— ^morn- 
ing— ^  aurora  now  fair  daughter' — carried  before 
his  honour,  who  pretended  hot  to  know  us,  though 
I  had  been  at  his  parties  a  hundred  times — ^gave  it 
to  us  roundly  and  soundly,  and  tried  to  make  us 
blush — ^wouldn't  do — catch  a  genuine  at  that — ^fined 
us,  and  let  us  off — ^went  home — on  my  way,  was 
complimented  by  an  old  put  on  my  early  rising  !— 
heard  afterward  Tibbles's  wife  had  got  a  fever, 
because  he  stayed  out  all  night !  what  a  ninny ! — 

"Yours, 

**  Tippy  Tittipup." 


THE  BASHAW  OF  CYPRUS. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  of  Cypru-s,  that 
island,  once  so  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  the 
goddess  of  love,  and  the  spot  where  she  was 
woTBhtpped  with  the  puarest  devotion?    Its  rich 
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wines,  its  yellow  pomegranates)  delicious  apricotsii 
and  beautiful  women,  were  the  themes  of  ancient 
poets ;  while  its  gardens  were  consecrated  to  lux* 
urious  retirement, ,  and  its  altars  to  love.  Its 
women,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Grecian  isles, 
furnished  the/models  of  those  exquisite  form»  that 
still  almost  live  and  breathe  in  the  statues,  medals, 
and  gems  of  ancietit  Greece^  and  aH  the  graces  of 
Circassia  were  outdone  by  these  once  celebrated 
islanders* 

Its  climate,  though  warm,  was  teriipered  by  cool 
shades  and  mountain  breezes,  sweeping  over  flow- 
ery fields,  that,  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Rhodes, 
perfumed  the  air  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  mari- 
ner was  wont  to  scent  his  approach  to  land  before 
he  could  distinguish  it  with  his  eye  from  tbe^  mast- 
head. The  remains  of.  its  ruined  cities  still  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  as  be  wanders  among 
tombs  whose  soroi  of  massy  rock  are  now  emptied 
of  their  ancient  tenants,  and  used  as  cisterns .  bj 
their  posterity,  yet  still  bear  those  inscriptions,  so 
remarkably  contrasted  in  brevity  and  simplicity 
with  the  pompous  rhodomontade  of  modem  epi' 
taphs.  In  other  places  he  stumbles  among  broken 
pillars,  anciently  belonging  to  temples^  which, 
though  devoted  to  the  worship  of  pagan  gods,  yet, 
from  their  grandeur  and  antiquity,  excite  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  reverence  worthy  a  purer  divinity. 
Everywhere  there  remain  traces  of  that  magnifi- 
cence, and  those  frur-fiuned  beauties  of  art  and  na- 
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tare,  which  rendered  this  r^noiraed  isle  tte  fay  our- 
he  theme  of  ancient  song. 

.  But  the  baleftd  crescent  has  shed  its  malignant 
^eatns  upon  the  early  abode  of  the  muses,  th& 
graces,  and  ther  goddess  of  beauty.  The  haughty, 
indolent,  and  avaricious  Turk  now  lords  it  over  ' 
the  gs^dens  and  temples^onc^  consecrated  to  poetry 
and  pleasure ;  the  temples  are  desolate,  and  the 
gardens  become  the  hiding-place  of  degenerate  ' 
slaves,  who  seek  in  their  shades  a  refuge  from  the 
eyesnof  an  inflexible  tyrant,  to  whom  the  possession 
of  wealth  is  a  crime,  and  the  omission  to  com- 
ply with  his  exactions  the  signal  of  torture  and 
dea;th.  Oppression  has  turned  the  once  flowery 
and  fruitful  earth  into  a  steril  desert,  where  the 
trav^Her  never  finds  a  tree  by  the  road-side,  under 
which  to  shelter  himself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  camel  kneels  down  to  rest  himself  in  the 
du«t^  that  almost  scotx^hes  him  to  the  bone.  Nay,- 
tbe  very  air  has  become^  infected  with  pestilence : 
the  ruined  aqueducts  and  cisterns,  that  once  fur- 
nished the  means  of  health  and  enjoyment,  are 
now  filled  with  stagnant  waters,  that  send  forth  a 
white  vapour,  a  malaria;  which  to  inhale  is  almost 
certain  death  to  the  stranger*  The  harbours  have 
becoiaae  shallow  pools  of  larackish  water,  that 
occasion  exhalations  equally  fatal ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  that  the  air  is' 
purel    The  plague,  too,  is.  often  brought  thither 

fsom.  Sm^nma,  or  Cairo,  or  Constantinople,  and 
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■ometimes  occasions  the  most  dreadful  rarages^ 
Whole  districts  have  been  known  to  be  entirely  de- 
populated ;  the  land  remained  without  lawful  heirs, 
and  the  people  came  frotn  a  distance  to  take  pos- 
session without  asking  leave,  or  being  molested  in 
their  occupation.  Such  is  Cyprus,  and  such  the 
contrast  between  its  present  depressicm  and  an* 
cient  renown. 

.  Nicotia  is  its  capital.  It  is  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  near  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
plains,  near,  or  on  which,  almost  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  were  built.  The  remain» 
of  its  fortifications,  which  are  still  mounted  with  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon,  attest  its  former  strength  ; 
and  the  wide  moat  that  suitounds  the  walls  is  now* 
an  unwholesome  fen.  It  is  theresideface  of  a  Turk* 
iah  bashaw,  who  is  always  the  person  who  can  pay 
the  highest  price  for  the  office.  He  holds  his  place 
only  for  a  ye^x,  and  his  sole  business  is  to  make  as 
much  money  out  of  it  as  possible. 

About  some  sixty  years  ago,  Sidi  Haly  adttunis* 
tered  the  government  of  the  island.  He  was 
called  Sidi  because  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  ta 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  this  distinetion  he 
considered  as  entitling  kim  to  the  privilege  of  ex- 
torting an  extraordinary  quantity  of  money  from 
the  people  whom  he  gotvemed*  Besides,  he  had 
paid  eighty  purses  of  gold  to  the  grand  Tisner 
fi)r  his  office,  and  had  a  right  to  ea^ect  vBmiimeFft» 
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tion.  Haly  wad  a  man  of  singular  gravity,  a 
lover  of  <wine,  a  great  reader  of  the  KOran,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  prophet  and  destiny.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  applied  his  doc- 
trine of  de»liiny  to  the  afiairs  of  other  people  rather 
than  his  oyfn.  If  a  peasant  apologized  for  not 
paying  his  taxjes,  on.accouDt  of  the.plague  or  the 
failure  of  his  crops,  Haly  pronounced  the  word 
"destiny,"  and  ordened  the  bastinado.  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  every  precaution  to  evade  his 
own  ,fate,  and  kept  qut  of  the  way  of  the  plague, 
while  he  forbade  others  to  stir  a  foot. 

Onq  day  his  principal  dragoman,  who  wore  six 
embroidered  handkerchiefs^  surmounted  by  a  piece 
gf  red  crape  for  a  turban,  came  into  the  presence, 
dragging  an  old  peasant  by  the  beard  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  pushing  forward  a  young 
woman,  his  daughter.  The  peasant  was  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
isle  ;  and  though  his  raiment  was  neither  Persian 
silk  nor  embroidered  musliuj  there  was  iBomething 
in  his  appearance  out  of.  the  xommon  way.  It 
seemed  he  claimed^  his  descent  from  ApoUonius, 
a  famous  disciple  cif  Hippocrates,  who  settled  in 
the  i»le  a  long  time  ago,  as  may  be  well  imagined. 
But. Haly,  who  was  the  son  of  an  old  pedler,  that 
made  his  fortune  by  making  and  selling  ancient 
coins  of  the  Troade  to  learned  travellers,  did  not 
care  abezant  for  a  pedigree  derived  from  Mahomet 

himself. 
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His  daughter  was  of  a  figure  large,  tEougfc  wejtl« 
prc^rtioiied.  Her  features  possessed  lliat  pe^ect 
regularity,  which  gives  such  an  exprei^ioR  of  ^sober  - 
and  commanding  dignity  to  the  models  of  Greece, 
and  communicates  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  combined.  Her  hear  had  been 
carefully  braided  and  wound  round  her  head ;  but 
the  violence  of  the  dragoman  had  given  it  an  air 
of  wild  discomposure,  that  in  some,  measure  con- 
trasted with  the  reposing  mqesty  of  her  counte« 
nance  and  features.  Her  garment  was  a  robe  of 
fine  white  linen,  veiling  her  whole  figure,  and  fal- 
hng  to  the  ground  in  long  graceful  folds. 

There  was  something  in  her  face,  figure,  dress, 
and  demeanour,^that  made  Haly's  dignity  shake  in 
the  wind. a  littlb.  He  felt  rather  insignificant,  and 
although  very  anxious  to  conduct  himself  with  the 
dignified  insolence  beseeming  his  high  rank,  felt  it 
utterly  impossible.  <  Finding  this  the  case,  he  re* 
sorted  to  a  method  of  rallying  his  importance,  often 
practised  by  great  persons,  and  always  with  sue- 
cei^s.  He  determined  to  astonish  the  girl  with  his 
magnificence,  and  reinstate  his  declining  insolence 
by  eating  and  drinking.  .He  clapped  his  hands, 
and  stnught  a  swarm  of  attendants  came  in,  splen- 
.  didly  attired,  and  bearing  gilded  goblets  fiilled  with 
lemonade  and  sherbet,  which  they  presented  with 
sixteen  different  genu^ecftions.  Haly  drank  his 
goblet  with  infinite  dignity ;  but  the  peasant  and 
his  daughter  stood  as  erect  ^  before.    Haly  clap- 
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ped  hig  haiwla  again.  The  highptie^  of  the  Der- 
vises  came  in,  and  prostrated  hiniself  nine  trmesr 
before  the  mighty  gove^orj  touching  his  lips, 
crossing  his  hands,  and  tickling  his  ears  with  hid 
fingers.  After  which,  he  brushed  the  dust  from 
his  knees,  and  went  about  his.  business.  Hajy 
looked  round;  but  the  old  peasant  and  the  yoiing 
girl  still  stood  unmoved.-  Haly  clapped  his  hands 
a  third  time,  when  a  fresh  party  of  slaves  entered, 
bearing  long  pipes  of  jasmine-wood,  with  amber 
bowls ;  and  these  vvefe  followed  m  a  little  while 
by  a  vast  crowd  of  others,  in  long  white  vests,  and 
turbans  of  the  same  colour,  who  brought  an  infinite 
variety  of  dresses,  magnificently  embroidered,  in 
which  Ihey  equipped  Haly  by  turns,  while  he  ad- 
mired hiinself  like  a  peacock.  The  peasant  and 
his  daughter  remained  unmoved,  the  former  with 
his  arras  crossed,  the  latter  with  her  eyes  steadily 
bent  on  vacancy.  Haly  stamped  his  foot  in  a  rage. 
Upon  this,  more  slaves  came  in,  bringing  coffee  in 
cups  of  solid  gold,  while  others  kneeled  down  be- 
fore him,  holding  burning  odours  under  his  nose. 
These  were  succeeded  by  another  party,  who,  after 
prostrating  themselves,  as  it  were  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  liberty  they  were  about  to  take,  spattered 
hi»  face  with  rose-water,  till  the  tears  ran  out  of 
his  august  eyes.  "  Mashallah,''  quoth  Haly,  "  I 
think  this  will  do  their  business."  On  v^^iping  his 
eyes,  however,  he  found  the  old  peasant  and  his 
daughter  standing  exactly  as  before,  and  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  his  presence. 
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His  excellency,  Governor  Haly,  began  to  wax 
\yarm  and  thirsty  with.  rage.  He  ordered  his  wine 
and  his  physician;  for  it  ought  to  be  premised, 
that  he  had^a  dispensation  for  drinking  ^ne,  on 
account  of  its  being  necessary  to  his  health.  The 
physician,  who  was  a  little  fat  man,  with,  a  bald 
pate,  always  stood  by  Haly,  feeling  his  pulse,  and 
prescribing  a  bumper  cwheneyer  it  became  neces- 
sary to  his  health,  while  the  governor  amused  him- 
self by  rubbing  th^  glossy  bald  pate  of  the  doctor 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  seemed  to  tickle 
him  wonderfully.  Having  elevated  himself  to  the 
proper  feeling  of  dignity,  Haly  lighted. his  pipe 
of  jasmine  and  a,mber,  ordered  his  attendants,  to 
seat  him,  with  his  legs  across,  upon  an  ottoman  of 
green  silk,  embroidered  with  silver  stars  and  cres- 
cents ;  and  puffing' forth  a  huge  volume  of  smoke, 
began  to  interrogate  the  dragoman  as  to  the  crinie 
of  these  incorrigible  offenders,  who  obstinately 
refused  to  be  astonished  at  any  thing  be  could 
exhibit.  '     > 

The  dragoman  prostrated  himself,  and  took  a 
mouthful  of  dust ;  after  which,  he  addressed  Haly 
as  follows : — "  Most  illustrious  Sidi'Haly,  governor 
of,  governors,  sole  proprietor  of  this  island  and  its 
rascally .  peasantry — lord  of  purses,  and  bashaw 
of—"  "  Stop/'  s?iid  Governor  Haly,  "  begin  that 
again— you  have  left  out  the  best  part  of  my  dig- 
nities." The  dragoman  began  again — -"Most  il- 
lustrious Sidi  Haly,  governor  of  governors,  sole 
proprietor  of  this  island  and  its  rascally  peasantry. 
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lord  of  purses,  prince  of  pickpockets,  and  riiastet 
of  the  bald-pated  doctor — "  "  Ah,  that  is  right," 
quoth  Governor  Haly ;  "  but  notwithstanding,  I 
shall  order  you  the  bastinado  for  having  said  it 
wrong  first,  and  right  afterward."  So  he  ordered 
him  a  baker's  dozen,  after  which  the  dragomah  ' 
politely  thanked  him,  and  proceeded : — 

**'Most  illustrious  Sidi  Haly,  governor  of — " 
"Never  mind  the  rest  of  my  titles,"  interrupted 
his  master,  "  go  on."— ^"  The  other  day,"  continued 
the  dragomati,  "  as  your  slave  was  going  his  rouilds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  he  detected  thef 
son  of  this  old  man  in  the  very  act  of  eating  a 
pomegranate,  before  your  highness  had  received 
ycnxr  share  of  the  produce  of  his  garden,  which,  as 
your  highness  knows,  amounts  to  two  parts  out  of 
four."—"  Dog,"  exclaimed  Sidi  Haly — ^and  "dog," 
echoed  the  highpricst  of  the  Dcrvises,  who  just 
came  in,  and  who  claimed  one  half  of  what  re* 
mained.  "  Bring  th«  culprit  before  me,"  said  Haly, 
in  a  great  passion,  "where  is  the  dog ?" 

•*  Dead,"  said  the  old  peasant,  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven.  **  Dead,"  echoed  Sidi  Haly,  "  ah,  that 
is  lucky  tot  him ;  btit  I  shall  not  fail  to  punish  you 
Ae  more  severely."  The  dragoman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  governor  that  he  had,  in  pur- 
Btiance  of  the  law,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
his  win,  proceeded  to  demand  the  usual  fine  for 
eating  a  pomegranate  before  his  highness  and  th^ 
most  reverend  highpriest  of  the  Dervises  had  rei* 
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ceived  their  share.  As  this  was  a  flagrant  case, 
he  demanded  a  hundred  piasters,  which  the  rebell* 
ious  peasant  had  resolutely  decUned  paying. 

*'  Dog,"  said  Sidi  Haly,  turning  to  the  peasant, 
and  twisting  his  mustaches,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  when  in  a  great,  passion ;  '^^ dog !  how  dared 
you  refuse  paying  the  hundred  piasters  ?" — "  I  had 
them  not  to  pay,*'  answered  the  peasan,t..  "  How !" 
rejoined  Sidi  Haly,  "  what  business  had  you  to  be 
without  a  hundred  piasters  ?" — "  The  drought  had 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  my  garden." — "  Destiny. 
But  what  became  of  the  produce  of  your  fields  ?" 
— '*  The  locusts  had  settled  upon  them,  and  eaten 
every  spear  of  grain  and  grass."-*'"  Pestiny  again ; 
but  why  did  you  not  strive  to  borrow  the  money  ? 
you  must  be  a  person  of  infamous  character,  not 
to  be  able  to  get  credit  for  a  hundred  piasters/'-—* 
''  I  sent  my  son  to  Famagosta,  to  ask  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  which  a  merchant  there  owed  me ; 
but—"  here  the  voice  of  the  old  peasant  faltered, 
"  he  fell  ill  of  the  plague,  which  broke  out  about 
that  tijne,  and  dying  by  the  road-side  on  his  return 
home,  was  plundered  of  the  money  intended  for 
your  highness."^ — "Pestiny,"  exclaimed  Sidi  Haly; 
"  but  dog,  why  did  you  npt  oflFer  your  daughter  to 
sale  in  the  market  place  ?  she  is  beautiful,  and  may 
one  day  be  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  harem  of 
the  grand  signior  himself." — "I  have  neither  wife, 
i^or  spn,  nor  daughter  left,  save  her  alone ;  and 
5^|uit  would  bpcpme  of  a  feeble  o}d  moji  lij^e  ^i^^ 


without  some  affectionate  hand  to  minister  to  my 
infiilnities-^I  cannot  part  with  her." 

"Dog,"  answered  the  governor,  stamping  his 
foot  at  the  old  man's  unreasonable  obstinacy,  "  not 
pati  with  her  ?  By  Mahomet,  but  yoii  ^hall,  and 
that  without  further  ceremony !  'Tis  your  destiny, 
and  ypu  must  submit ;  for  even  I,  though  master 
of  this  isle,  and  representative  of  the  grand  siguior^ 
can't  resist  destiny.  You  will  forthwith  be  taken 
to  k  dungeon,  in  order  to  teach  you  not  to  let  your 
son  e^t  pomegranates  before  I  have  had  my  share^ 
and  the  most  reverend  highpriest  of  the  Dervises 
is  satisfied.  But  as  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  you  to 
know  that  your  daughter  is  well  taken  care  of,  I 
hereby  inform  you,  I  mean,  to  make  her  one  of  my 
fourscore  and  ten  yrives." 

During  this  decision,  thfe  iagitation  of  the  un- 
fortunate pair  became  extreme.  The  father  cov- 
ered his  sunken  eyes  with  his  shrivelled  hands, 
while  the  white  unsullied  linen  that  covered  the 
bosom  of  his  daughter  rose  and  fell  like  the  foam- 
ing waves  of  a  troubled  sea.  She  wrung  her  hands, 
while  her  streaming  eyes,  now  turned  upon  her 
father,  now  on  Haly,  and  then  on  heaven,  poured 
forth  torrents  of  tears.  Sidi  Haly  answered  the 
silent  appeal.  "  Ahj  you  are  right,  'tis  your  destiny, 
and  there  is  no  getting  clear  of  th^t.  Be  silent, 
and  obey." — "  iSAe  cannot  speak,"  tiaid  the  old 
peasant)  in  a  tone  of  bitter  despondency r  /^Not 
ftpeak  P  estidaimed  Sidi  Haly,r "  not  speak  1  I  mutt 
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certainly  take  her  into  my  harem,  a  dumb  i^fe  wiS 
be  invaluable.  But  i»  ahe  wilfully  or  naturally 
dumb  ?" — "  Your  highness  ordered  her  tongue  to- 
be  cut  out,  for  beseeching  you  not  to  send  her  twa 
younger  brothers  to  the  wars  in  Egypt,  where  they 
both  perished."—"  Ah/'  said  Haly,  "  she  is  an  pld 
offender,  I  find,  as  well  as  yourself.  Away  with 
them,  one  to  the  dungeon,  the  other  to  the  haremir 
It  will  be  too  great  a  happiness  for  this  tJbing  to^ 
be  permitted  the  honour  of  administering  to  ther 
pleasures  of  a  bashaw  pf  three  tails."  Sidi  Haly 
was  a  short  thick  fnan,- with  a  dark-oliTe  complex^r 
ion,  and  Jiumpback,  who  wore  a  turban  of  eight 
cashmere  shawls,  and  could  tie  his  mustaches  under 
his  chin.  It  was  natural,,  therefore,  that  he  should 
tl^ink  himself  irresistible. 

The  parting  scene,  when  the  officers  seized  the 
two  prisoners  to  convey  them  from  euch  other,  was 
enough  to  soften  a  rock.  The  old  peasant  wept, 
entreated,  and  prayed  the  governor  to  accept  of  his 
Uttle  farm  as  the  ransom  of  himself  and  child. 
The  daughter  could  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  were 
eloquent ;  and  when  she  threw  herself  at  Haly's 
feet,  and  clasped  his  knees,  and  bowed  her  head 
to  the  dust,  even  the  highpriest  of  the  Dervisea 
felt  a  sensation,  which  hei  had  s(»ne  idea  wa»  allied 
to  pity.  'But  Sidi  Haly  thought  it  rather  ndiculoua 
that  an  old  man,  who  was  half  deaf,  should  m^e 
such  ado  at  parting  with  a  young  ^il  who  bad  lost 
her  tongue.    "  You  will  not  misa  her  society,''  said 
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fee,  taiiBtmgly,  to  the  father.  "  Not  miss  her  1"  burst 
forth  the  old  peasant,  ^^  not  miss  her !  O,  Sidi  Haly, 
though  she  could  not  speak,  I  was  at  no  loss  to 
understand  hen  I  could  not  mistake  her  regrets 
when  I  went  iottii,  her  joy  at  my  retom.  When 
she  wept  in  my  sickness,  and  smiled  when  I  ^ew 
well,  I  knew  what  she  meant ;  and  when  she  came 
and  kissed  my  cheek,  or  hung  about  my  n^ck,  or 
watched  my  countenance,  to  see  whether  I  was 
troubled — words  could  not  have  so  displayed  her 
a0ectionate  tenderness.  By  the  prophet  you  serve 
— ^by  his  tomb  you  have  visited — by  the  precepts 
of  justice  he  enjoined  his  disciples  to  practise  ever- 
more,  1  beseech  thee,  Sidi  Haly,  not  to  divide  a 
father  from  Ws  onlyi-emaining  chfld." — "Say  no 
more,"  replied  Haly,  "'tis  destiny,  and  there  is 
101  end  of  it ;  take  them  away." — "  Destiny !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  peasant,  in  hopeless  desperation ; 
"  it  is  the  will  of  worthless  man.  God  never  des- 
tined  the  poor  to  be  the  victims  of  petty  tyrants."'— 
"  Treason !"  cried  Haly.  "  Impiety  T'  exclaimed  the 
hi^priest  of  the  Dervises.  "  To  death  with  him," 
cried  ihey  both  together.  The  old  man  was  drag- 
ged away  by  force,  and  the  daughter  carried  life- 
kss  to  the  harem.  After  dehvering  this  righteous 
judgment,  Sidi  Haly  retired  to  take  his  afternoon 
nap,  acco];npanied  by  a  young  slave,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  fides  away,  and  whose  right  ear 
Che  governor  had  cut  off  with  bis  own  hand,  for 
permitting  a  large  Uue-bottle  to  fickle  his  nose 

while  he  was  doadng. 
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Not  long  afterward,  the  grand  vizier,  hearinjf 
that  Sidi  Haly  had  amassed  two  hundred  thousand 
piaslersy  sent  him  the  bowstrings'  It  is  not  my 
destiny  to  be  {choked  yet,''  quoth  Ha}y  ;>  and  gath« 
ering  together  all  his  treasures,  fled  to  Rhodes. 
While  waiting  a  passage  to  Egypt  he  was  over-* 
taken  by  two  janizal'ies,  sent  in  pursuit  of  him, 
who  seized  his  piasters,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
forth  his  neck/  *'  Destiny !"  exclaimed  Sidi  Haly, 
and  submitted  to  his  fate  like  a  Roman. 

The  bashaw  who. succeeded  him  in  the  govera^ 
ment  of  Gyprus,  according  to  immemoritJ*  custom-, 
reversed  every  thing  his  predecessor  had  done,  and 
adopted  a  different  system  entirely,  except  that  he 
considered  it  the  principal  business  of  his  office  to 
get  as  mu«b  money  out  of  the  people  as  possible; 
The  oM  peasant  and  his^  daughter  were  sought 
for,  the  one  in  the  prison,  th^  other  in  the  palace. 
The  dead  body  of  the  former  was  found  eorrupted 
in  a  eomer  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  daughter  had 
been  magnificently  interred  about  a  month  before, 
in  a  tomb  cpt  out  of  the  sdid  I'ock,  in  the  side  c^ 
a  neighbouring  mountain,  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  bashaw's  women.  The  new  governor  was 
told  this  om  aftemoon,  atr  he  sat  smoking  undet 
ah  orange-tree  in  hiii  garden  ;  and  obseih^ed,  wil}i 
great  gravity,  "Thatitwas  seldom  in  the  way  of  man 
to  atone  for  his  own  injustice  or  that  of  his  fellows. 
It  is  always  in  pur  power  to  do  evil ;  to  Remedy  it 
is  often  beyond  the  reach  of  tdl  but  Allah  himseUl" 
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Theeje  is,  {ferhaps,  nothing  in  which  the  well- 
educated  and  fashionable  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sections  of  this  union  diifer  more,.th^  in  the 
preference  of  the  one  for  a  city,  thie  other  for  a 
country  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
th^  north  are,  for  the  most  part,  plain  farmers,  who 
cultivate  the  earth  with  their. own  hands ;  and  who, 
though  they  undoubtedly  constitute  a  most  valuable 
portion  of  thje  nation,  are  nu^re  qjalculated  to  re- 
ceive than  give  an  impulse  ip  gre^t  schemes  of 
national  policy.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  man  of 
talents  and  liberal  education  retires  to  the  country 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  but  suph  ^n  example 
is  quite  rare,  and  the  number  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  character  or  colouring  to  the  mass  of  the 
population.  But  to  the  south  it  i?  different.  Therei 
a  vast  portion  of  the  people  of  wealth  and  edupar 
tion  reside  in  the  country,  giving  a  tone  to  aireiy 
part  of  it,  and  taking  from  the  cities  almost  eur 
tirely  the  control  of  public  sentinnent  and  public 
measures. 
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To  this  marked  difference,  in  all  probability,  may 
be  traced,  in  a  great  measure,  those  striking  diver- 
sities of  character  and  manners,  which  the  most 
superficial  observer  may  have  noticed  among  these 
two  orders  of  people  in  the  north  and  the  south. 
It  would  be  an  undertaking  neither  void  of  curios- 
ity or  interest  to  develop  these  varieties,  trace 
ihem  to  their  true  sources,  and  deduce  the  final 
consequences  that  will  probably  result  firom  the 
collision  of  interests  and  feelings  arising  from  this 
difference  of  situation  and  circumstances.  Such 
an  undertaking  would  afford  scope  for  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  original  speculation,  and  lead  proba* 
biy  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  final  predominance 
of  one  or  other  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  United  States.  It  is,  however, 
not  only  beyond  our  present  limits,  but  would  also 
require  an  extent  and  sagacity  of  observation  to 
which  we  have  no  pretensions. 

We  will  take,  however,  this  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, ths^t  men  thus  brought  up  and  resident  in 
the  country,  like  the  oak  of  the  primeval  forest* 
are  more  likely  to  expand  into  greater  strength 
and  luxuriance  than  in  crowded  cities.  They  will 
also,  we  should  imagine,  acquire  and  cherish  highei 
notions  of  personal  fireeddto  than  if  they  were 
brought  up  in  great  cities,  where  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  restrained 
in  various  ways ;  and  where  boys  cannot  let  off  a 
Chinese  cracker,  or  fly  a  kite,  without  being  svh^ 
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ject  to  a  penalty.  In  this  manner,  they  gro,w  up 
in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  innumerable  little  re* 
straints  on  their  perispnal  freedom,  that  certainly 
prepare  the  way  for  still  greater  when  they  arrive 
jEit  a  state  pf  o^anhood. 

3till,  howeyer,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  possess 
advantages  of  frequent  intercourse,  which,  by  giving 
them  a  habit  of  keen  sagacity,  and  initiating  them 
i|ito  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of 
human  actions  and  passions,  generally  lead  to  a 
superiority  over  the  more,  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
(original  cultivators  of  the  fields.  In  addition  to 
thi.s,  the  proximity  in  which  they  live  occasions  a 
facility  in  drawing  thejr  strength  ai^d  (alent  to  a 
focus,  of  communicating  any  sudden  iippulse  to 
thp  whple  community,  and  giving  one  common 
object  to  energies  tb^t,  in  the  country,  are  spattered 
bfsyond  the  reach  pf  sudden  copibination.  Hence 
it  has  generally  been  observed,  that  most  modem 
Rations  have  received  tlip  impulses,  adopted  the 
opinions,  and  followed  the  lead  of  their  great  cities, 
Dot  only  in  relation  to  their  external,  but  internal 
policy.  If  the  United  States  ojSer  an  exception,  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  a, great  class  of  well-educated  country 
gendemen,  who  possess  bpth  leisure  and  sagacity 
to  study  and  comprehend  the  nature  of  their  inter* 
est§9  and  the  m^ans  of  protecting  theip, 

But  our  object  in  this  paper  is  not  to  inquire  into 

the  relative  strength  and  advantages  of  the  country 
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and  llie  ci^,  nor  into  their  relative  happiness.  It 
is  probable  there  is  no  great  difference  on  the  t^hole 
in  the  latter,  except  t?here  the  inhabitants  are  not 
justly  proporticmed  in  the  distribntion,  and  the 
cities  become  too  populous  for  the  country.  That 
such,  howeyer,  is  the  case  at  present,  may  at  least 
be  suspected;  from  the  very  great  number  of  people 
out  of  employ  in  the  former,  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  beggars.  These  are  strong  indica^ 
tions  that  the  people  are  not  well  distributed,  becaiise 
there  are  scarcely  any  beggiars  in  the  country. 

The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  creation 
of  a  vast  number  of  paper  banks  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  attracted  almost  all  the  idle,  speculative, 
and  adventurous  spirits  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, to  batten  on  the  loans  they  could  obtain  with 
such  mischievous  facility;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  towns  and  cities  swelted  into  a  pre- 
nlature  and  unsubstantial  semblance  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  airy  foundation  on  which  this 
apparent  prosperity  was  built  being  now  withdravm, 
all  those  who  owed  their  support  to  it  are  of  neces*^ 
sity  left  to  subsist  by  other  means  proportionably 
diminished.  They  will  be  obliged,  many  of  them, 
again  to  return  to  the  coimtry,  to  the  enjoyinents 
6r  the  sufferings  of  rural  life. 

Necessity  will  thus  drive  them  to  the  refuge, 
which  I  have  often  wondered  is  not  moie  gener* 
Idly  sought  from  choice^  Considering  the  beauty 
of  our  landscapes,  the  plenty  and  richness  of  our 


lands,  their  endless  dir^sities  of  soil,  climate^  and 
productions,  the  nobk  streams  that  course  them  in 
every  direction^  and  their  abnost  entire  freedom 
from  taxation,  one  cannot  help  acknov^ledging,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  are  thepe  held  out  greater 
inducements  to  a  country  life.  It  possesses  at" 
tractions  ioi  the  agriculturist,  in  the  fulness  with 
whi6h  it  repays  bis  labour ;  for  the  i^ortsman^  in 
the  plenty  of  game  with  which  it  abounds ;  and 
for  the  lover  of  scientific  research,  in  a  new,  un* 
explored  regiori  of  natural  productions.  It. cannot 
therefore  but  be  a  subject  Aot  only  of  surprise,  but 
regret,  that  so  few  of  our  Well-educated  young  men 
in  the  north  should  be  tempted  to  settle  in  the 
country. 

This  surprise  is  increased  by  hearing  many  of 
them  complaining  of  the  tedious  dulness,  the  list- 
less vacuity  of  a  city  life,  4md  seeing  them  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  habits  of  dissipation  and  extrav- 
agance, merely  to  pass  the  time  away.  Others 
adopt  expedients  to  escape, the  pressure  of  time, 
that  are  perhaps  only  reprehensible  as  interfering 
with  u^ful  and  manly  pursuits ;  and  others,  who 
have  weak  or  indulgent  parents,  are  suffered  to 
lounge  away  a  youth  of  uselessness  devoid  of  en- 
joyment. They  are  often  driven  to  run  in  debt, 
merely  to  get  through  a  morning ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced very  frequently  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary 
excitement  they  afford,  while  the  novelty  cf  «diib- 
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tting  them  lasts.  The  money  thus  waited  m  a  few 
years,  without  briDging  with  it  .any  lasting  or  e^eQ 
temporary  advantage,  would  serve  to  give  them  in^ 
dependence  in  a  country  life. 

But  there  is  yet  another  pl^ss  of  fine  young  men, 
disciplined  by  .education,  polished  by  social  inter- 
course, and  spurred  on  by  the  desire,  a^  well  as  the 
hope  of  independence,  who  deserve  a  better  fat^ 
than  to  be  put  .to  the  study  of  a  liberal  profession, 
that,  after  all  th^ir  exertions,  .yields  them  hardly  a 
scanty  subsistence,  Already  overstockied,  this  pro- 
fession now  almost  forces  a  ypung  man,  even  of 
the  greatest  merit  and  most,  honourable  principles, 
to  associate  and  commune  with  the  very  worst  of 
his  species  ;,  to  dive  into  the  polluted  sources  of 
corruption  and  turpitude,  and  to  task  perhaps  a  no- 
ble mind,  apd  npble  g^iiius,  for  expedients  to  baffle 
justice,  and  return  again .  to  prey  upon  society,  a 
bei^g  unworthy  its  protection.  Thus  they  con- 
sume years  of  mischievous  drudgery,  whiile  the 
hopes  of  their  youth  a^^  blasted,  before  phance  or 
fate  afibrds  an  opening  for^  the  light  of  better  for- 
tune. Gpd  forbid  we  should,  be  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  ground  the  feelings  of  a  most  merito- 
rious class  of  young  ^en,  thus  sacrilSced  to  tfif 
}>revailing  atnbition.for  a  liberal  profession.  We 
are  only  expressing  our  regret,  that  they  were 
not  encouraged  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  whole- 
smne  independence  of  a  country  (armer.  In  such 
a  situation,  vnthout  subi^itting  to  any  degrading 
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Condescensions,  ihey  would  soon  rise  to  respecU- 
bility  and  consequence,  while  those  who  W6re  left 
behind  wpuld  be  equally  benefited  by  the  absence 
of  so  many  corhpetiibrs, 

A  count^  life  seems  particularly  calculated  for 
a  young  man  of  liberal  education  and  liberal  pur- 
suits^ who  would  wish  to  settle  himself  in  the 
world.  To  such  a  one,  the  intervals  of  leisure  are 
pleasantly  and  usefully  filled  up  by  reading,  or 
observation  of  those  little  phenomena  of  nature 
which  his  acquaintance  with  science  enables  him 
properly  to  appreciate  and  admire.  Every  thing 
he  sees  wfll  afford  his  mind  an  easy.-yet  interest, 
ihg  exercise.  The  streams,  the  woods,  the  war- 
bling birds,  the  mysterious  process  of  vegetation, 
all  animal  and  regetable  life,  combiafie  to  awaken, 
in  a  cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste,  a  thousand 
little  wonders,  surprises,  and  pleasures,  that  keep  it 
in  a  state  of  agreeable  excitement;  which  bids  de«- 
fiance  to  listlessness  or  vacuity.  But  to  those  who 
can  neither  labour,  or  think,  or  read — ^whose  halnti 
are  equally  at  War  with  employment  or  reflection, 
the  country  is  the  situation  of  all  others  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous,  since  the  want  of  employment, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  too  generally  drives  them 
to  the  indulgence  of  habits  of  low  dissipation  and  ia*» 
temperance,  equally  fatal  to  their  health  and  morals. 

In  one  of  my  late  excursions,  I  happened  to  be 
^detained,  by  a  long  storm,  at  a  hotel  in  a  little  vil- 
lage where  I  had  put  up  the  evening  before.    It 
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chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhoofi  ^f  a  ypung 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  married  and  retired  '\pto 
the  country  some  years  before,  to  the  infinite  ast^m- 
ishment  of  his  gay  companions,  many  of  whom  are 
still  hanging  about  the  town,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, and  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  a  lif<B  they  have  ^orn  quite  thread? 
bare.  By  some  accident  he  beard  of  |ny  being 
at  tbe  inn,  and,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  p§me 
down  in  his  country  carnage  to  carry  me  home 
with  him.  I  accepted  his  hospitalities,  for  in  truth 
J  was  tired  of  being  cooped  up  at  the  inn  without 
society ;  and  if  I  had  not  been,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  my  young  friend  that  was 
quite  sufficient  to  win  my  easy  cohseiit. 

His  house  and  establishment,  though  nejthe^  of 
them  approaching  to  magnificence,  partook  pf  2m 
air  of  competency.  There  was  nothing  about  them 
that  aspired  to  style,.  but\Still  enough  to  satisfy  one 
that  its  owneK  wanted  nothing ;  or  if  he  did,  that 
he  was  able  to  procure  it.  In  shprt,  the  whole  was 
such  as  is  within  the  re^ch  of  mo^t  of  our  young 
gentlemen,  wJio  /spend  a  great  deal  more  in  a  few 
years  in  the  city  than  would  suffice  to  place  thei^ 
in  a  state  of  indepeiulenoe,  wete  they  to  pursue  ^ 
country  life. 

The  situation  of  the  house  was  charming  to  rqy 
eye,  I  hope  my  readers  will  excuse  m^  for  at- 
teHipting  to  deseribe  it,  if  not  for  their  pleasure,  a^t 
least  for  jhine.    Old  ?j^  J  i^m,  I  luxuriate  in  thf 


ioidst  of  nature's  t^harms;  I  w6uM  not  exchange 
the  privilege  and  oppoitunity  of  frequently  ccn^tem'* 
plating  a  beatitiful  landscape,  for  the  possession  of 
one  of  Claude  Lorrain's  best  pictures ;  nor  give 
up  a  ramble  through  some  deUghtful  scenes  that  I 
have  frequented  from  ray  youth  upwards,  for  the 
delights  and  fatigued  of  the  grand  tcxur:  Such 
being  the  case,!  nev^r  suffer  a  charming  landscape 
to  slip  throijgh  my  fingers;  ^Ithotigh  perfectly  con- 
scious that  in  attempting  to  describe  it,'  I  rather  ad-i 
minister  to  my  own  gratification  by  recalling  sen- 
sations that  are  past^  than  present  any  definite 
picture  to  the  contemplation  of  my  readers. 
.  The  house  was  placed  near  the  extremity  of  9 
long  neck  or  point,  whieb  jutted  &r  into  the  broad 
iiYer,  arfd  enabled  ^e  spectator  to  command  an  ex-* 
tensive  view  both  up  and  down  the  stream.  A 
numbel"  6f  fine  trees,  of  nature's  production,  were 
Scattered  sfbout  singly  and  in  clumps,  with  that  pic-' 
turesque  absence  of  all  arrai^gement,  which  m^kes 
nature  so  much  more  enchanting  than  art,  and  af-? 
forded  a  thousand  natural,  unaffected  vistas,  through 
which  the  water  and  the  land  appeared  in  infinite 
varieties  of  form  and  aspect.  Underneath  these 
old  ,  trees  were  the  various  outhouses  ^  and  here 
the  sheep  and  cattle  lay  in  luxurious  indolence^ 
panting  away  the  noohtide  beat,  while  the  farm- 
;^ard. poultry  mixed  with  them  in  that  peaceful  as** 
sociatiot)^  which  is  so  indicative  of  the  qharacteiP 
of  a  coi!mti*y  life.    At  the  root  of  an  old  oak  was 


a  clear  and  plenteous  spring,  the  waters  of  whici& 
supplied  the  house,  and  ran  through  the  stone  dairy, 
whose  coolness  and  cleanliness  were  equally  ad- 
mirable. To  the  south,  the  view  on  one  side  of 
ite  river  presented  a  succession  of  lofty  banks,  in 
some  places  rocky  and  precipitous,  in  others  par« 
celled  into  fields  to  the  very  summit,  the  enclo^ 
sures  of  which  could  be  distinguished  a  distance 
of  many  miles.  On  the  other  side,  the  river  swel« 
led  into  a  magnificent  curve,  which  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  country  completely,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Here  the  shore  was  at 
first  somewhat  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  grad- 
ually tapered  away  into  a  charming  picturesque 
country,  gently  rising  from  the  river's  bank,  and 
swelling  into  inec^ualities  of  every  form  and  hue. 
Towards  the  north,  the  eye,  after  passing  over  a 
number  of  wooded  points  jutting  out  into  the  river, 
with  little  coves  between  them,  at  length  rested 
upon  the  blue  and  distant  peaks  of  the  lofty  faighr 
lands.  Westward,  across  the  river,  at  a  consider* 
able  distance,  was  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
bounded  the  view  in  this  direction,  whose  tops,  when 
gilded  with ,  the  setting  sun,  and  capped  with 
clouds  of  infinite  forms  ,and  ever  changing  hue, 
presented  a  scene  of  heavenly  splendour. 

Here  my  fiiend  passed  his  time  in  useful  and 
wholesome  employment,  cultivating  his  lands,  and 
improving  both  his  mind  and  his  heart,  by  the  (poi^ 
templation  of  nature,  and  the  practice  of  the  domeistit 
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tirhies.  His  days  Were  passed  in  attending  to 
bis  rural  kingdom,  over  which  he  was  sole  legisla^ 
tor — in  the  pleasant  indulgence  of  a  literary  taste^ 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  endearments,  of  his  ht* 
tie  family.  There  was,  in  truth,  an  air  of  sprightly 
happiness  in  eyery  thing  around^  Scarcely  an 
hour  passed  that  the^  vessels  were  not  seen  gliding 
close  by  the  point,  giring  an  appearance  of  Ufe  and 
action  to  the  scene,  and  their  white  sails  appearied 
through  almost  every  opening  of  the  trees4  I  often 
counted  sixty  in  sight  at  one  time^    " 

But  the  evening  and  the  night  was  the  season 
of  luxury ;  the  one  was  so  cheerful,  yet  so  quiet^ 
the  other  so  deUghtfuUy  cooL  The  air^  passing 
over  the  salt  water  on  either  hand,  acquired  a  re« 
freshing  coolness,  that  was  still  increased  by  hear" 
ing  the  waves  dashing  against  the  shores  on  all 
sides^  and  communicating  to  the  imagination  the 
same  feeling  which  the  senses  realiased.  In  the 
morning,  every  one  awaked  refreshed  and  invigo« 
rated,  and  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  view 
through  the  window  was  the  distant  mountain,, 
clothed  with  its  nightcap  of  mist^  or  shining  in  the 
warm  beams  of  a  glorious  sun. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  my  young  friend'i^ 
greatest  treasures^  reserving  them  for  the  last — Ida 
wife  and  children*  The  former  was  a  great  belle 
in  her  day,  and,  what  is  somewhat  reiB[arkable,was^ 
not  spoiled  by  admiration  and  pleasure.  She  pos-' 
sessed  good  sen^e,  which  sooner  or  iater^  I  believe^ 
^ ,  VOL.  n.— K  ig 


always  retrieves  the  effects  of  early  temptation  and 
indulgence.  Hence  it  happens,  that  we  often  see 
those  very  persons  whose  habits  and  education 
have  least  led  us  to  expect  it,  become  the  best  of 
wiveS).  or  the  most  exemplary  of  husbands^  Per-, 
haps  the  best  security  against  expensive  folUes,  is 
that  of  having  become  satiated  in  their  indulgence. 
Such  persons  have  experienced  what  a.  life  of 
pleasure  can  bestow,,  and  there  is  little  danger  ia 
presenting  a  picture  to  the  imagination,  yirhich  the 
senses  have  already  realized.  I  would  not  advise 
either  a  man  or  a  woman  to  select  a  belle,  or  a 
gay  town-bred  gentleman,  as  a  companion  for  life 
in  the  country,  but  still  it  is  quite  certain  their 
chance  of  happiness  would  not  be  altogether  des- 
perate^ as  the  example  of  my  young  friend  demon- 
strates. 

A  number  of  little  embeUifihmentJS,  lliat  cost 
nothing,  about  the  house,  indicate  liiat  she  still  pie^ 
serves  a  portion  of  that  refinement  and  taste  for 
whielv  she  was  once  so  distinguished,  while  her 
own  manners,  and  especially  those  of  her  children, 
give  evidence  that  she  has  not  thought  it  less  worth 
her^  while  to  be  wellbred  in  the  country,  than  in 
town..  She  has  the  art  of  attending  to  her  house- 
hold affairs  without  disturbing  her  company,  or 
robbing  her  husband  of  her  society,  at  those  mo* 
ments  of  leisure  when  a  man  wishes^  to  see  around 
him  diose  he  most  loves. .  That  she  used  some- 
times to  visit  her  kitchen  I  am  fully  assured,  bul 
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I  never  could  find  out  when,  during  all  the  time  of 
my  visit,  which  was  prolonged  several  days.  The 
&ree  children  are  always  clean ;  and  the  youngest, 
though  not  quite  a  year  old,  has  already  the  air  of 
a  gentleman*  •  They  are  neither  trained  to  astonish 
visiters  by  asking  or  answering  premature  ques- 
tions, nor  is  there  any  thing  remarkable  about 
&em,  other  than  an  air  of  simple  gentility,  joined  to 
a  habit  of  noiseless  gayety,  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  an  old  bachelor  like  myself,  who  delights  in 
company,  without  being  able  to  endure  noise.  But 
the  youngest  is  my  favourite.  He  seldom  or  ever 
laughs ;  but  when  pleased,  will  drop  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  and  smile  with  an  expression  half 
gay,  half  melancholy,  that  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  mother  denies  it,  but  I  can  perceive  she  loves 
this  little  fellow  a  little  better  than  the  rest,  for  ever* 
since  she  observed  my  liking  to  him,  I  have  re- 
ceived several  additional  proofs  of  her  attention. 
In  going  away,  I  complimented  my  iriend  on  the 
mode  of  life  he  had  chosen,  and  asked  him  to  teli 
me  sincerely  whether  he  did  not  sometimes,  at 
least  in  winter,  long  for  the  pleasures  of  the  town. . 
He  answered  me  with  a  clear  eye  and  unembar- 
rassed  countenance — "  It  would  be  folly,  my  dear 
old  friend^  for  me  to  say  that  there  are  not  draw- 
backs on  my  happiness,  which  none  know  but 
those  in  my  situation.  But  I  am  so  satisfied  with 
my  lot,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other ;  and 
BO  far  from  fe^ieling  the  cold  season  iiksomue,  or 
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longing  for  the  pleasures  of  a  winter  in  town,  | 
then,  more  than  ever,  enjoy  the  delights  of  do^ 
mestic  happiness,  when  they  are  all  concentrated 
around  a  happy  ^side," 


Letter  from  Cornelius  Taykaontat  King  of  tA# 
Oneidasy  4^.  4<^.,  who  can  do  no  wrongs  tQ  Red 
Jacket^ 

**  Cousin, 

*^  I  find  this  coontxy  of  France  in  some  things 
more  to  my  liking  than  England,  and  I  can  un-> 
derstand  thejr  language  better,  having  heen  somo 
time  prisoner  in  Canada,  The  women  yrork  in  th^ 
fields  here,  a  custom  I  suppose  they  learned  froni 
vs  Indians,  Son>e  of  them  wear  cocked  bats.  Oil 
our  first  coming  asibore,  the  people  stared  at  me  i 
but  as  soon  as  they  heard  I  was  a  king,  they 
ahouted  vive  le  Roi,  which  I  toote  very  kindly. 
Others  shouted  vive  PEmpereur,  and  not  being  able 
to  agree  about  my  rank^  they^  wer^  S^ipS  together 
by  the  ears,  but  were  prevented  by  the  soldierSi 
who  pricked  some  with  bayonets,  and  knocked 
plherv  down,  Finally^  the  vive  le  Roi  party  pre-i 
railed,-    . 

'Oust  then  a  very  polite  man  came  up,  and 
making  six  bows,  each  one  lower  thaa  the  other, 
inyited  mf^  to  ^^V^'^  Wi  ?ta^  &t  Ms  house,  bping 


▼ery  desirous  of  the-  honour  of  a  visit  from  me 
and  my  suite.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and'we  had  an 
excellent  dinner.  What  I  particularly  noticed  was, 
tbat  he  gave  us  not  a  single  frog,  nor  have  I  seen 
one  eaten  since  I  came  here,'  whence  I  conclude 
the  English  are  great  liars.  I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you  that  this  is  the  country  of  brandy,  and 
that  I  saw  a  vast  many  great  casks  rolling  about 
the  streets,  as  if  they  were  quite  (^nk.  For  my 
part,  I  wonder  the  people  don't  all  take  to  drinking 
it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  care  little 
albout  this  liquor,  preferring  wine,  which  in  my 
opinion  shows  a  great  want  of  taste. 
-  **  After  being  here  some  days,  not  wishing  to 
trespass  on  the  hospitality  of  my  good  friend  who 
had  invited  me  to  stay  with  him,  I  was  going  away 
one  morning  early  with  very  little  ceremony,  as  is 
our  custom,  when  he  handed  me  a  bill,  and  with  a 
very  low  bow,  exclaimed  vive  le  Roi.  I  was  a 
little  mortified  to  find,  on  thia  being  explained,  that 
he  expected  me  to  pay  him  for  his  hospitality,  and 
had  charged  me  three  times  as.tnuch  as  common 
persons,  to  show  his  respect  for  royalty.  On 
my  telling  him  I  would  willingly  dispenses  with 
this  proof  of  his  attachment,  he  shook  his  head, 
bowed  lower  than  before,  and  cried  out  vive  le  Roi 
three  times,  a»  loud  as  he  could  bawl.-  As  the  pay- 
ment of  this  bill  would  have  nearty  emptied  the 
royal  treasury,  I  thought  I  wouli  try  whether  the 

king  could  do  no  wrong  iiv  France  as  well  as  in 
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Engl&ndy  and  was  going  to  get  into  tho  cairiage 
that  was  waiting  fcis  me.  Upon  diis  an  officer  step* 
ped  up,  and  making  a  low  bow,  cried  out  vive.le  Roi, 
After  which,  he  told  me  I  must  pay  the  biilor  goto 
prison.  It  was  in  yain  I  insisted  that  the  king  could 
do  no  wrong,  aiid  that  I  was  their  king's  brother.  I 
waaforced  to  pay  die  disloyal  knave,  to  prevent  worse 
consequences.  I  am  determined  to  take  royal 
vengeance  for  tbis^  insult,  and  have  sent  orders  to 
my  oldest  son,  his  royal  highness  the  prince  xe* 
gent  of  all  the  Oneidas,  to  hang  up  Obed  Peabody, 
who  keeps  a  tavern  at  the  cross-roads,  near  my 
royal  castle,  as^  an  example  to  all  others.  I  have 
also  issued  a  decree,  directing  his  royal  highness  to 
raze  Peabody's  house  to  the  ground,  and  not  leave 
one  log  upon  another,  by  which  means  I  shall  not 
only  complete  my  vengeance,  but  also  liquidate  an 
old  score  chalked  up  behind  his  door  against  me 
since  two  years  past.  This  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  my  royal  and  legitimate  brother 
kings  in  this  civilized  portion  j^f  ^e  globe. 

"Being,  in  consequence  of  this  infamous  disloy« 
alty  and  treason,  left  with  an  empty  treasury,  I 
called  upon  my  committee  of  ways  aiid  means,  and 
propounded  to  them  this  difficulty  in  my  depart<> 
ment  of  finance.  They  accordingly  reported  a 
bill  recommending  me  to  turn  my  dignity  to  ac« 
toxLiiXy  by  exhibiting  myself  publicly  to  these  bar«> 
barians,  as  their  own  monarchs  were  accustomed 
to  do  at  the  theatres,  before  they  grew  afraid  to 


Tentute  oat  ki  night.  I  was  rather  loath  to  lower 
my  dignity  by  thua  making  myself,  as  it  were,  an 
elephant  or  a  catamount;  but  on  ^recond  thoughts, 
it  struck  me^  there  was  little  difference  between 
showing  myself  off 'for  money,  and  making  the  peo- 
ple pay  the  expenses  of  my  exhibition,  like  my 
brother  and  cousin  kings  in  Europe. 

"  Public  notice  being  given,  w6  accordifigly  ap* 
peeked  at  the  theatre^  beforo  a  vast  crowd  of  peo* 
pie,  who  received  us  with  a  great  deal  more  ap- 
plause than  was  bestowed  on  my  brother  of  Eng- 
land when  he  exhibited  himself  at  London,  as  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter.  I  was  dressed  in 
grand  costume,  and  carried  on  my  back  all  the 
presents  I  had  received  from  the  various  sovereigns 
imd  people  of  distinction  during  my  travels.  1 
wore  a  superb  chints  morning  gown,  which  I  tried 
to  get  trinuned  with  fur  in  London,  but  my  brother 
the  King  of  England  had  bought  it  all  up  for  his 
coronation,  and  would  not  spare  me'  an  inch,  though 
I  offered  to  pay  him  a  good  advance  for  a  small 
quantity.  Over  this,  I  had  a  red  military  coat, 
trimmed  with  copper  lace,  which  I  bought  of  an 
officer  of  my  brother  the  King  of  England's  guards, 
for  ten  beaver-skins.  Besides  these,  I  had  six  tin 
bracelets  on  each  arm,  three  copper  rings  in  my 
nose,  and  a  dozen  in  each  of"  my  ears.  About  my 
ankles  I  wore  tin  bands,  and  on  my  feet  a  pair  of 
xnoccasins  embroidered  with  porcupine  qtiilk,  over 
Vhich  was  Hastened  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  with 
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gilt  spars  behind.  Z  was  much  ctt  a  loss  for  my 
crown,  globe,  and  sceptre,  but  I  made  the  leg  of  a 
gilt  chair  answer  for  a  sceptre,  I  hired  a  glass  globe^ 
of  an  apothecary,  and  instead  of  a  crown,  I  wore 
the  skin  of  a  buffalo's  head  with  the  honis  on. 
They  offered  me  the  regalia  of  the  playhouse,  but 
I  was  determihed  not  to  demean  myself  by  wear- 
ing any  of  their  frippery.  I  put  every  thing  I  had 
upon  me,  in  imitation  of  my  ^brother  kings  here^ 
who,  whenever  they  come  out  for  a  show,  almost 
.smother  themselves  with  finery. 

'^  When  the  curtain  ;drew  up  and  discovered  me 
sitting  on  my  throne  in  the  midst*  of  my  courtiers, 
who  were  also  dressed  in  their  best  blankets,  the 
shouts  of  vive  le  Roi  were  incredible.  Such  in« 
deed  were  the  enthusiastic  bursts  of  loyalty  with 
which  I  was  greeted,  that  it  was  observed,  there 
was  no  instance  within  the  last  hundred  years  of 
a  monarch  being  received  iii  this  country  with  such 
demonstrations  of  attachment.  Being  rather  elated 
at  this  receptiefn,  I  unluckily  overturned  my  globe, 
which  broke  itito  pieces,  and  lost  my  crown  in 
stooping  to  remedy  this  misfortune,  which  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  danger  of  being  too  much  ela- 
ted with  prosperity.  The  moment  nay  globe  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  the  apothecary  demanded. pay- 
ment as  loud  as  he  could  bawl.  Having  no  money 
left,  and  having  often  heard  of  paying  debts  with  a 
song,  I  got  up  and  gave  them  the  war-dance  and 
•ong  of  the  Oneidas,  upon  which  they  decreed  the 
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tpothecary  should  be  satisfied.  So  ivell  pleased 
were  they  with  our  performance^that  a  great  num- 
ber of  oranges  were  sent  to  us  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  theatre,  where  the  principal  persons  sit. 
Indeed,  the  immense  crowd  that  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  me  was  so  well  satisfied)  that  my  share 
of  their  contributions  came  to  a  good  sum  of  mo* 
tusj,  I  proposed  a  few  days  afterward  to  gratify 
this  loyal  people  again  with  the  sight  of  me,  but 
my  offer  was  declined,  I  have  since  had  good 
reason  to  believe  there  was  an  apprehension  that 
my  brother,  King  Louis,  was  a  little  jealous  of  my 
reception,  mid  rather  suspected  me  of  designs 
against  his  crown.  Indeed,  I  find  that  thrones 
are  almost  as  easily  overturned  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  empty  bottles,  and  kings  upset  like  nine* 
pins.  It  i^  fo)r  this  reason  they  are  so  cowardly, 
that  they  think  every  gun  they  hear  is  fired  at 
them,  and  are  continually  findipg  dut  plots  of  old 
ipen  and  women,  who  manufecture  pikes  tmd  bat* 
fle-axes  to  overturn  their  puissant  and  happy  king-r 
doms.  ' 

^*  After  receiving  these  proofs  of  respect  and  loy-^ 
ftlty  I  set  out  for  the  great  city  of  Paris,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  cousin  the  king,  He  is'  an  old  man, 
remarkably  fond  of  capons,  and  so  feeble  that  they 
say^he  could  not  sit  on  his  throne,  unless  he  was 
held  up  by  his  priest  on  one  side  and  his  prime 
minister  on  the  other.  I  called  to  see  him,  and 
X^t  with  a  good  reception,  only  he  never  asked  mil 
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to  Stay  and  eat  capons  wiih  hinl,  which  I  thought 
rather  mean.  As  all  courts  are  alike,  and  all  equally 
dully  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  description  of 
this. 

'*  This  is  a  pleasant  place,  much  more  so  than 
London,  full  of  pr,etty  sights  and  pretty  women. 
They  don't  go  iron-shod  like  the  English  horses 
and  women,  which  I  like.  But  neither  do  they 
wear  moccasins,  which  I  don't  like.  '  One  of  the 
first  places  they  took  me  to  see  w^s  the  grand 
national  op^ra,  a  plac^  (or  music  and  dancing. 
Their  music  I  could  not  judge  of^  on  account  of 
the  noise  x)f  fiddles  and  what  not.  I  was  much  di^ 
Terted  with  a  person  standing  up  at.  one  end  of  the 
orchestra,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  commander- 
ixi*chief  of  the  fiddlers.  He  did  nothing  but  flourish 
a  roll  of  paper  furiously,  ordering  his  people  about 
like  militia  naen  at  a.training.  Whenever  the  fiddlers 
made  a  great  npise,  the  people  cried  out  bravo, 
which  made  the  4:ommander  look  round  with  much 
dignity,  as  if  he  had  gained  a  grea(  victory.  Their 
dancing,  I  dare  say,  is  fine,  but  some  of  the  women 
dancers  made  me  quite  ashamed.  I  was  told  this 
was  because  I  was  not  yet  civilized,  so  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  said  no  more  about  it.  ^\ 

"  I  should  like  this  place,  and  England  too,  much  * 
better,  if  it  was  not  for  the  trouble  I  have  with  the 
wise  men,  who  are  c<n)tinually  coming  to  instruct 
me  in  every  thiQg.    One  comes  to  teach  me  reli* 
1^^  anpth^t  \9LW$  and  ^  third  |he  art  of  civil  goT» 


efhtn^ht ;  which  last,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  consists 
in  governing  by  military  force.  I  have  had  divers 
arguments  with  these  people  respecting  the  com^ 
purative  excellence  of  their  customs,  opinit>ni9=,  and 
government  and  ours,  the  substance  of  which  I 
vnll  now  give  you,  to  show  what  foolish  people 
these  wise  men  are, 

"  Soon  after  I  came  here,  a  little  fat  man  in  petti- 
coats, they  call  my  brother  the  king's  confessor, 
came  to  convert  me.  I  told  hini  I  had  been  con- 
verted twice  akeadyj  which  was  quite  often  enough 
for  a  king  who  could  do  no  v\nrong.  As  he  seemed 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  I  produceid  my  Bible. 
Upon  this  he  fell  into  a  passion,  and  wanted  to  take 
it  away  from  me,  because  it  was  a  dangerous  book, 
that  would  lead  me  astray.  But  I  would  not  let 
him  have  it,  telling  him  the  Ehglisb  bishop,  who 
converted  me  the  last  time,  had  given  it  me  as^  a 
good  book.  He  told  me  th6  Engliish  bishops  were 
no  bishops';  because  they  were  not  chosen  by  the 
pope,  and  that  their  religion  was  worse  than  pagan- 
ism. I  asked  him  who  this  pope  was,  about*  whom 
'I  heard  so  much  in  Canada,  and  so  little  to  his 
credit  in  England.  Upon  this  the  little  fkt  man 
began  a  long  discourse  that  ftisted  twa  hours,  of 
which  I  did  not  comprehend  one  word.  It  was  in 
vain  for  me  to  attempt  answering  it,  therefore,  and 
he  looked  about  hiin  as  though  he  had  gained  a 
great  victory.  He  boasts  of  having  converted  me, 
by  this  mode  of  silbncing  all  objections  vnAi  argiF> 
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mento  which  nobody  can  comprehend.  1  recollect 
however,  one  of  his  arguments,  that  I  understood 
well  enough.  When  I  complained  of  the  ctuelty 
of  the  white  men  who  first  came  to  convert  the 
Indians,  he  very  gravely  assured  m^  that  Heaven 
had  permitted  the  destruction  of  so  many  hundred 
thousand  Indians^  in  order  that  the  souls  of  the  few 
remaining  ones  might  be  saved }  one  single  soul 
being  worth  all  the  Uves  in  the  woild^ .  Finally,  he 
went  away  in  a  great  passion,  on  my  telling  him 
that  in  England,  where  I  was  lately^  they  always 
put  tha  pope  and  the  d — ^1  together,  as  if  they  con-' 
sidered  them  old  friends  and  associates. 

**  Scarcely  had  he  gppe  away,  when  a  great  phi-' 
losophegr  came- to  teach  me  how  ta^civilize  and  golr-» 
ern  my  people.  1  liked  some  parts  ol  his  system 
well  enough,  and  shall  not  fail  to  bring  home  ser' 
eral  of  the  improvement^  he  talked  about.  The 
notion  of  the  whole  people  being  bom  for  the  good 
of  one,  and  living  under  him  as  slaves,  without  his 
being  obliged  to  feed  and  clothe  them  like  4he 
owners  of  negroes,  is  good^  So  is  that  of  his 
being  master  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  source 
of  all  power,  and  the  fountain  of  all  bonotir.  Being 
myself  a  king,  I  say  I  like  all  this,  because  the 
philosopher  assured  me  I  was  fairly  entitled  to  these 
privileges.  He  convinced  me  it  was  quite  intoler-' 
able  that  an  Indian  should  be  master  of  his  own 
body,  hunt,  fish,  smoke,  and  go  to  sleep  just  when 
he  pleases ;  fear  &o  man,  apknowledge  a  depend- 
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luioe  on  no  living  being,  and  speak  just  what  he 
lUnka  without  being  hanged  for  .treason.  Sueh 
notions,  he  maintained,  were  impious  and  blasphe** 
mous,  aiid  led  to  the  downfall  of  religion. 

"But  there  were  other  matters  he  tbld  me  of 
that*  I  don't  altogether  admired  The  kings,  who 
enjoy  all  these  prerogatives,  «gre  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  royal  palaces,  and  to.  sacri'- 
fice  the  sweets  of  liberty  entirely.  The  delights 
of  the  fields^  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, -are  in 
a  great  measure  denied  them  ^  and  the  consequence 
of  being  thus  shut  out  from  these  innocent  recrea^ 
tions  is,  that  they  wallow  in  gluttony  and  luxuries 
of  every  kind,  and  indulge  in  the.  greatest  latitude 
of  licentiousness, ;  only  to  pass  away  the  time. 
The  philosopher  explained  to  me  the  reasons  for 
this  confinement,  and  how  it  came  that  the  king 
was  shut  up  like  a  bird  in  his  cage.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  people  should  see  his.  sacred 
majesty  but  seldom,  and  be  kept  at  a  distance,  be- 
cause familiarity  produced  cootempt,  and  they^ 
might  find  out,  if  they  came  too  near,  what  was 
yery  often  the  case,  that  their  royal  master  was  an 
ass.  This  was  the  perfection  of  the  system,  be- 
cause it  enabled  a  person  who,  in  common  situa- 
tions, couM  not  govern  a  pig-sty,  to  reign  over 
millions  of  Subjects  with  greatgiory.  He  instanced 
several  kingsf  who  lived  a  great  while  ago,  who^ 
although  called  madmen,  were  the  most  famous  in 

-the  world ;  and  concluded  by  referring  me  for  the 

20 
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truth  of  this  to  a^ieighbouring  kingdcmi,  which  WW 
said  to  have  arriyed  at  a  pitch  of  unparalleled^ 
glory,  under  a  king  who  lost  his  wits  m^ny  years 
ago.  But  I  will  not  disguise  from'  youy  diat  I  have 
since  had  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  true  rea- 
son why  these  legitimate  kings  are  kept  out  of 
sight  is,  that  the  people  are  apt  to  shoot  them  when 
they  come  abroad,  because  they  begia  to  be  tired 
of  thi9  excellent .  syst^oi  of  things.  It  seei&s  the 
people  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  our  Indian 
system  of  freedom  is  best ;  and  1  suspect  very 
much  that  the  jealousy  of  my  brother  the  king 
arises  from  a  fear  that  they  will  depose  him,  and 
put  me  in  his  place.  Upon  the  whol^,-  L  confess 
to  you,  though  I  Uke  some  parts  of  their  govern^ 
ment,  I  prefer  my  own.  It  is  true  I  have  but  little 
ipevenue,  except  now  and  then  a  present  of  a  piece 
of  deer,  or  a  f6x-«skin ;  but  then  I  have  very  little 
trouble  in  being  a  king.  I  cati't  pick  the  pockets 
of  my  faithful  subjects,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
them  ;  but  if  I  have  little  money,  I  have  as  little 
use  for  it.  I  can't  put  any  of  my  subjects  to  death, 
or  send  them  to  prison,  nor  get  laws  enacted  for 
that  purpose  whenever  I  please;  but  I  can'  go 
abroad  as  often  as  I  choose,  and  wander  alone  in 
t^e  woods  a  hun^ng,  without  fearing  any  of  my 
faithful  subjects  will  shoot  me.  Finally,*  I  canH 
force  my  people  to  make  wair  when  ^ej  have  no 
injuries  to  revenge,,  or  fight  when  they  are  not 
angry ;  but  then  I  am^  not  afriaid  of  a*  rebellion^  ami 
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tieep  soundly  at  night  in  my  royal  palace  that  has 
no  loek  or  bolt  to  the  door,  without  ^dreaming  of 
plots  and  treasons. 

"  The  philosopher  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
I  was  set  upon  by  a  physician,  who  presented  me 
with  a  great  book  containing  cures  for  all  diseases.  * 
I  informed  him  most  of  these  were  entirely  un- 
known among  us,  as  we  had  neither  books  nor 
places  where  a  blockhead  could  in  a  year  or  two 
learn  to  cure  all  disorders,  without  the  assistance 
of  common  seiise.  At  all  events,  we  did  not  want 
his  aid,  as  we  had  among  us  people  the  wh|te 
men  choose  to  call  jugglers,  because  they  had  not 
a  degree,  but  who  answered  quite  as  well,  being 
pretty  expert  at  killing.  When  we  were  strong 
and  well,  these  people  were  useful  to  be  laughed 
at;  but  the  moment  we  got  sick  and  our  minds  be-^ 
came  weak,  we  sent  for  them.  Then  we  gave 
away  our  most  precious  articles,  in  return  for  which 
they  told  us  all  the  news,  talked  about  all  the  old 
women  in  the  village,  and  concluded  by  making  . 
wry  faces,  and  chattering  an  unintelligible  jargon 
which  nobody  understood.  A  proof  ^  that  these 
were  most  excellent  physicians^  was,  that  until  the 
white  men  brought  us  brandy  and  whiskey,  we  en- 
joyed much  better  health,  were  more  hardy  and 
active,  and  lived  quite  as  long  as  their  own  doctors, 
without  getting  bled  and  taking  pills.  I  then  asked 
bim  if  he  could  cute  the  disease  of  whiskey «  Ha^ 
•hook  hip  he^d  and  looked  wise;  upon  which  I 
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lold  him  I  looked  upon  his  book  as  good  for  noth« 
ing ;  f<»  in  truth,  I  began  to  be  tired  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  were  good  enough  to  take  so  much  trouble 
for  our  benefit.  On  going  away  he  shook  hands, 
and  observing  that  I  was  a  litde  feverish,  insisted 
I  on  bleeding  me,  whereupon  I  thrust  him  out  of 

doors. 

^'The  next  attempt  upon  me  was  by  a  man, 
whose  business,  I  was  told,  was  to  mend  old  sys- 
tems and  make  new  ones,  a  trade  followed  by  a 
▼ast  many  persons  at  present  in  this  part^of  the 
world.  He  brought  a  system  of  laws,  which  he 
begged  me  to  get  adopted  in  my  kingdom.  He 
assured  me  that  most  of  my  brother  kings  highly 
approved,  though  not  one  had  put  them  in  practice, 
which!  thought  rather  remarkable.  He  then 
began  to  read  them  without  being  asked,  and  at  the 
second  chapter  I  fell  asleep.  I  believe  he  did  not 
observe  it,  for  he  was  still  reading  when  I  awoke. 
Luckily,  he  was  just  finishing,  or  most  likely  I 
should  have  gone  to  sleep  again.  When  he  had 
done,  he  asked  how  I  liked  his  codification,  as, he 
called  it,  I,  told  him  I  heartily  agreed  with  my 
brother  kings  in  thinking  it  excellent,  but  I  doubted 
whether  my  people  would  be  able  to'  comprehend 
it,  as  they  could  not  read.  He  replied,  very  briskly, 
he  had  an  infallible  remedy  for  that,  by  teaching 
them  to  read ;  at  all  events,  if  I  would  only  give  it 
a  fair  t^ial,  I  should  in  a  short  time  see  a  wonddr* 
Jul  improvement  in  my  people.    I  told  him  I  wookl 
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consider  of  it ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  i^  plan 
of  my  own,  which  was  nothing  more  than  to  per- 
suade them  to  Uve^  honestly,  and  do  no  harm  to 
their  neighbours,  by  which  means  they  might  do 
without  laws  altogether.  ^  Upon  this  he  put  up  his 
codification,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  hi^ried 
down  staijcs,  muttering  '  savage !  savage !'  till  he 
was  quite  out  of  hearing.     - 

"  Being  gone,  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  thought  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  hour  before  dinner,  which  I  was  en- 
gaged to  take  with  one  of  the  royal  dukes,  when  a 
person,  palled  a  philanthropist,  came  to  teach  me 
humanity.  He  began  with  great  fury  against  our 
cruel  and  barbarous,  custom  of  killing  our  prisoners 
of  war.;  and  concluded  without  sparing  a  single 
hair  of  our  heads.  He  spoke  a  long  while  of  the 
great  pains  he  had  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  widows 
burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  de- 
ceased husbands — to  the  infamous  slave  system — 
^nd  finally  concluded  by  calling  us  all  barbarians. 
I  began  to  get  into  a  passion,  for  though  I  don't 
mind  being  called  an  Indian,  I  despise  the  epithet 
of  barbarian,  and  so  resolved  to  give  this  gentleman 
a  piece  of  my  mind. 

"  I  began  by  telling  him  that  I  never,  in  the  whole 

course  of  my  reign,  knew  of  a  widow  attempting 

to  burn  herself  in  the  manner  he  mentioned  among 

the  Oheidas.     Upon  this  he  assured  me  he  did  not 

mean  the  Oneidas,  but  certain  Indians  about  thir« 

teen  thousand  miles  off.    I  told  him,  as  my  authori^ 

20* 
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did  not  extend  quite  so  far,  he  had  better  talk  to 
some  one  else  about  this  matter,  and  not  abuse  me 
for  it.  If  the  widows  in  those  parts  chose  to 
burn  themselves,  that  was  their  own  business.  I 
had  heard  say  it  was  because  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  marry  again  ;  but  at  all  events  it  was  better 
they  should  die  at  once,  than  live  to  be  wished 
dead,  as  I  had  heard  young  fellows  do*  the  old 
women  who  had  larg6  jointiures.  Besides,  it  was 
not  4nuch  worse  than  shutting  up  beautiful  young 
girls  in  glbomy  prisons,  under  pretence  of  devoting 
them  to  God,  when  it  was  well  known  it  was  only 
that  they  might  enrich  the  eldest  sister,  and  marry 
her  to  some  nobleman  who  woidd  take  her  for  her 
money.  '  We  Indians  held  the  loiss  of  liberty  as 
much  more  painful  than  burning  at  the  stake. 

"  Then  as  to  the  great  noise  he  made  about  black 
people  being  tnade  slaves  by  us  Indians,  I  did  not 
find  much  difference  betweeil  black  negroes  and 
white  negroes.  They  all  worked  equally  hard, 
and  we  Indians  held  them  equally  Enslaved,"  For 
aught  I  knew,  civUization  was  nothing  more  than 
working  all  day,  and  taking  great  pains  to  get  rid 
of  very  small  inconveniences.  Hard  work  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a,  civilized  man. 
To  be  sure,  among  a  free  people  like  the  Indians, 
it  would  be  a  stretch  of  humanity  to  abolish  negro 
slavery  if  it  subsisted  there ;  but  really,  where 
ninety-nine  in  a  .hundred  of  the  white  men  were 


«!ayes,  black  slaves  werequite  unnecessary^  as  they 
would  only  interfere  with  white  ones. 

"  As  to  our  inhumanity  to  prisoners  of  war,  we 
only  killed  such  as  were  necessary  to  appease  the 
Spirits  of  our  kindred  that  had  fallen  in  battle ;  and 
in  this  we  acted  in  conformity  to  their  own  religion, 
which  gives  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
We  adopted  as  many  as  would  supply  the  numbers 
we  had  lost,  and  instead  of  keeping  the  others  for 
yeais  in  jails,  crowded  together  without  air  or  food, 
or  space  to  lie  down  in,  where- they  perished  slowly 
and  miserably,  we  were  merciful,  and  put  them  to 
death.  By  this  means  we  rendered  our  wars  less 
fatal  than  theirs,  for  all  the  prisoners  sacrificed  by 
us  Indians  since  they  first  had  intercourse  with 
white  men,  would  not  amount  to  one  half  of  those 
who  had  perished  virithin  the  last  few  years  in  the 
manner.  I  had  stated.  If  we  did  sometimes  sacri- 
fice a  victim  at  the  stake  as  an  offering  to  our  god 
of  war,  it  was  only  in  imitation  of  their  old  custom 
of  sacrificing  a  poor  creature  who  differed  from 
them  in  religion,  to  their  prince  of  peace. 

"  *  But,'  continued  I,  *  your  inhumanity  does  not 
gtop  here.  When  we  kill  a  tear,  a  deer,  or  a  buf- 
falo, we  destroy  an  enemy,  or  at  least  an  animarthat 
has.  no  claim  upon  us  for  past  favours,  or  on  the 
score  of  old  acquaintance.  But  it  is  not  thus  with 
the  race  of  philanthropic  white  men.  When  a  dog 
that  has  been  your  companion  for  years,  and  fol- 
lowed you  all  his  life  in  your  walking  and  hunting-— 
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who  has  looked  to  you  for  the  supply  of  his  waiil5^ 
and  repaid  you  by  protecting  you  against  thieves 
and  vermin  at  night,  grows  old  and  decrepit,  you 
order  your  servants  to  shoot  him,  or  tie  a  stone 
about  his  neck  and  throw  him  into  a  pond.  When 
your  favourite  horse,  who  has  been  your  pride  for 
a  long  while,  and  carried  you  thousands  of  noiles 
on  his  back,  prancing  all  the  while  as  if  he  thought 
it  a  favour  to  bear  his  master,  loses  his  beauty,  or 
becomes  maimed  in  your  service,  what  do  you  do  ? 
You  shoot  hiip,  and  feed  your  hounds  with  his 
flesh ;  or  you  turn  him  loose  to  starve  upon  some 
barren  common,  where  a  grasshopper  never  chirps 
in  suminer ;  or  if  you  aiject  humanity,  you  i^ell  him 
to  some  inhuman  master,  who  turns  him  over  to 
some  inhuman  slave,  that  drives  or  whips  him  to 
•death.  The  ox  that  has  tilled  your  fields,  raised 
your  grain,  and  done  your  bidding  patiently  and 
mildly  all  his  life,  is.  at  last  knocked  in  the  head ; 
nay,  the  very  cow  whose  milk  has  nourished  your 
children  when  the  mother's  breast  was  dry,  is  eaten 
up  at  last,  or  made  into  mince-pies  for  rejoicings 
on  the  birthday  of  your  God/ 

"  When  I  had  done^  he  replied,  with  a  conceited 
air  and  without  blushing,  that  all  these  things  of 
which  I  complained  were  the  natural  results  of 
that  state  of  society  in  which  the  white  people 
were  placed.  It  was  not  just,  therefore,  for  us,  who 
were  iij  a  situation  altogether  diiferent,  to  test  their 
humaijity  by  our  rules,    *Away — away — then/ 
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cried  I,  *  and  practise  the  rules  of  your  faith— do 
as  you  would  be  done  by ;  judge  not,  that  ye  may 
not  be  judged;  Remember,  vain  and  presumptu- 
ous white  man,  while  you  denounce  us  as  inhuman 
barbadians,  that  as  little  can  you  judge  what  is  ne** 
cessary  to  our  state  of  society  and  our  peculiar 
situation.' 

"Thine, 

"  CoRNELnrs/* 


THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

I  LATELY  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  a  very 
worthy  and  well-meaning  gentleman,  who  being 
in  possession  of  an  easy  c(»npetency,  which  he 
neither  wishes  to  diminish  by  prodigality,  nor  in- 
crease by  shaving,  was  for  a  long  time  greatly  at  a 
loss  how  to  spend  his  time.  Chance,  however,  or 
perhaps  an  innate  kindness  of  heart,  which  he  really 
possesses,  at  length  settled  the  question,  and  he 
became  a  philanthropist.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  almost  ilicessantly  employed  in  schemes  for 
the  encouragement  of  idleness,  improvidence,  and 
profligacy.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  insatiable  benevo* 
lence  of  his  disposition,  aided  by  the  influence  of 
fashion  and  example,  that  he  has  actually  become 
a  sort  of  amateur  of  worthlessness  and  crime. 
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Nothing  in  the  shape  of  viiiuous  competency,  m* 
well-eamed  prosperity,  excites  tha  least  pleasure 
in  his  heart ;  and  I  verily  believe,  if  he  had  hi^  will, 
jhe  would  repeal  every  law  enacted  for  the  security 
of  honest  men,  and  bend  the  whole  power  ^f  leg- 
islation to  the  sole  object  of  affording  impunity  to 
rogues. 

Without  sufficient  observation  of  human  life  to 
be  awajne  that  the  very  existence  of  society  depends 
on  these  barriers  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  des- 
titute of  that  power  of  abstract  reasoning  which 
in  some  measure  supplies  the  place  of  experience, 
he  is  altogether  influenced  by  a  narrow,  side-view 
of  his  subjex^t.  JJe  forgets  thnf.  laws  were  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  just  men,  and  a  single  instance 
of  incidental  oppression  or  hardship  under  the 
operation  of  a  particular  law  which  is  indispensai- 
ble,  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  his  most  strenuous 
exertions  for  its  repeal. 

He  is  an  active  encourager,  as  well  as  a  munifi? 
cen^  benefactor,  to  all  societies  for  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  idleness,  and  its  natural  concomitant, 
poverty,  not  considering  that  the  indiscriminate 
relief  of  apparent  want,  without  ascertaining  its 
reality  or  its  origin,  must  necessarily  operate  to  the 
destruction  of  all  habits  of  industry,  as  well  as 
every  feeling  of  manly  pride  and  independence, 
among  the  l^ouring  classes.  He  is  totally  unar 
ware  that  this  proud  feeling  of  independence,  and 
Ifais  habit  of  self-reliance,  is  the  ba^is  of  all  nalion^I 


viffue,  and  that  in  prbportion  asr  you  ^icourage  a 
departure  frofti  thes^e,  or  a  reliance  upon  other 
means,  you  undermine  and  destroy  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  solid  worth  of  th6 
national  character. 

After  pursuing  this  career  of  relieving  poverty 
until  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise  a:s  wiell  as* 
mortification,  that  it  seetned  to  grow  worse  in  pro-* 
portion  to  the  pains  taken  to  cure  the  disease,  he 
coticcited  the  idea  of  a*  society  for  the  prevention' 
of  pauperism,  having  somiewhere  tead  that  one 
ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  a  pound  of  cure^ 
The  object  of  this  association  t^as  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  find 
it  thetnselves.  It  never  struck  him  that  this,  neW 
species  of  charity  operated  almost  equdly  to  the 
eticouragement  of  that  dependance  which  isf  fatal 
to  the  freedom  of  the  people.  The  Want  of  em-* 
ployment,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must  have  originated 
either  m  the  absence  of  a  disposition  to  seek,  or  a 
difliculty  in  finding  work,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  public  demand.  In  the  first  case,  to 
seek  otit  and  offer  additional  iilducements  to  these 
lagging  inactive  spirits  to  refrain  from  salutary  ex* 
ertion,  was  calculated  to  make  them  Took  upon  it 
as  a  great  favour  to  work  at  all.  In  the  second 
case,  supposing  a  deficiency  of  the  public  stock  of 
work,  to  se6k  out  and  give  employment  to  a  few  in 
preference  to  a  great  many  others,  was  taking 
away  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  active  enter- 
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pirite,  by  destroying  ihe  strong  stimulus  ansixig 
out  of  a  general  struggle  of  talent  and  skill  for  n 
prize  equally  open  to  all.  In  both  points  of  view 
it  must  necessarily  produce  the  pernicious  habit  of 
dependance,  since  in  place  of  relying  upon  the. 
general  patronage  of  society  at  large,  which  arises 
out  of  the  general  wants  of  the  people,  and  there" 
fore  carries  with  it  no  idea  of  charity,  but  is  sim-^ 
jiy  an  exchange  of  labour  for  money,  they  must 
depend  for  employment  upon  the  caprices,  the 
weaknesses,  and  the  thousand  other  apparently 
immaterial  circumstances  that  bias  our  preference^ 
The  truth  is,  the  philanthropy  of  my  acquaints 
ance  is  altogether  copied  from  that  of  Great  Britain^ 
If  he  hears  of  a  new  society  for  eating  charitable 
dinners,  and  drinking  tiie  health  of  some  royal 
patron  or  president,  established  in  that  ^country,  he 
never  rests  till  he  has  got  up  something  on  the 
same  plan,  without  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
same  necessity  exists  here.  Not  taking  into  view 
the  wide  difference  between  the  state  of  the  two 
countries,  he^  like  our  advertising,  quacks,^  ctires  all 
constitutions  with  the  same  specific,  which  is  alike 
infallible,  in  every  climate  and  with  aQ'  ages.  He 
never  reflects  that  the  necessaries  of  our  labouring 
people  are  the  luxuries  of  the  English ;  nor  does 
it  erer  cross  his  mind  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
privileged  orders,  and  the  exactions  of  an  insatiable 
gOTemment,  having  made  millions  of  paupers,  it  is 
ihe  doty  of  both  to  relieve  these  miseries  of  their 
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tiwn  creatiott.  Th6  taxes  they  are  obliged  to  pay, 
the  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  and  the  con- 
seouent  deduction  from  their  wages,  make  that  in* 
evitable  in  England  which  is  here  for  the  most  pari 
the  result  of  idleness  and  extravagance,  encouraged 
in  the  neglect  of  every  species  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, by  the  injudicious  disthbution .  of  public 
charity. 

A  similar,  and  as  I  conceive  mistaken,  as  well 
as  mischievous  philanthropy,  influences  him  incases 
of  criminality.  It  is  not  a  general  and  enlarged 
benevolence,  arising  out  of  a  rational  sympathy  for 
all  mankind,  but  a  mlere  weakness,  originating  in  a 
long  habit  of  indulgence.  He  regularly  attends 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  never  sees  a  debased  and 
profligate  creature  of  either  sex  committed  to  bride- 
Well,  for  outraging  the  peace  or  decorums  of  so- 
ciety, without  dechiming  against  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code.  He  never  fails  to  sign  every  peti- 
tion for  the  pardon  of  the  most  desperate  criminal,v 
and  iis  a  most  strenuous  believer  in  the  doctriae 
that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  progress  of  moral 
feeling  for  the  prevention  of  mail  robberies  and 
murders,  than  to  guard  the  <me  or  punish  the 
other. 

But  in  nothing  is  his  persevering  zeal  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  the  case  of  insolvent  laws.  Were 
it  not  that  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  regularity 
of  hii  habits,  and  the  independence  oif  his  fortune 
forbid  it,  Tiriiould  riiii^fl^  b6  incUiied  to  suqiect 
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Um  of  looking  forward  to  a  period  when  the  rel 
ation  of  these  laws  would  be  convenient  to  him* 
self.  But  he  is  too  rich  and  temperate  for  such  an 
accident;  and  such  is  his  inflexible  prudence^  that 
not  long  ago  he  absolutely  refused  to  pay  Ae  debts 
of  an  only  son  wha  had  failed  in  business.-  I  will 
however  do  hinr  the  justice  to  say  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  the  creditors,  and  subscribed  liberally  to 
the  relief  of  one  of  them,  whose  case  was  ^  pecu- 
liarly hard. 

Much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  going  about 
the  city,  listening  to  stories  of  distress,  arising  either 
fromf  unmerited  misfortunes  or  hard-hearted  cred- 
itors.- It  is  Ukewise  one  of  his  chiefest  recreations 
to  visit  the  city  prison,  where  he  becomes  ac*, 
((uainted  with  additional,  insti&nees  of  the  inexo- 
rable cruelty  of  creditors^  who,-  after  having  been 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  imprudence  of  extrava- 
gance of  their  debtorsv  refuse  tQ  support  them  any 
longer.  And  here  1  would  observe^  that  the  least 
experience  in  the  world  must  convince  us  of  the 
necessity  of  some  restraint  against  wantonly  run- 
ning in  debty  and  some  punishment  for  not  paying 
our  debts.  The  mere  disgrace  attending  an  unwil- 
lingness or-  inability  to .  comply  with  our  engage- 
ments, is  not  sufficient  either  to  deter  or  to  punish, 
because,  those  who  are  the  noost  prone  to  such  of- 
fonces^  arei  the  lieast  susceptible  to  shame.  Dis- 
grace is  no  longer  a  pimi&hment  when  the  viituooe 
sense  of  shame  is  seared  or  annihilated; 
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it  has  ofte^  likewise  been  mged  ti^at  ^^^bt  is  no 
cnme,  and  therefore  it  is  unjust  to  punish  it  with 
ibe  loss  of  personal  liberty.  But  let  us  reflect, 
^  that  this  liability  of  the  perscm  for  debt  is  the  only 
consideration  which  prevents  an  unprincipled  man 
from  running  in  debt  when  he  knows  he  cannot 
pay.  Haying  nothing  to  lose,  such  a  perspn  would 
become  the  scourge  of  the  unwary  innocents  of 
the  world,  and  occasion  in  the  end  ten  times  tlie 
misery  and  hardship  which,  under  the  most  rigid 
systetQ  of  laws,  could  result  to  himself  from  their 
most  inflexible  administration.  If,  then,  in  the 
course  of  the  operation  of  these  laws  it  so  hap-^ 
pens,  as  I  grieve  to  say  I  believe  it  sometimes  does 
happen,  that  the  punishment  &lls  heaviest  upon  the 
guikless,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  even  in  these  instances  4he  evil  may  be  traced 
to  careless  or  unprincipled  debtors,  whose  want  of 
prudence  or  honesty  entailed  the  punishment  of 
their  own  guilt  upon  these  innocent  persons.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  philanthropists,  that 
if  the  dishonest  were  to  pay  their  debts,  there  would 
be  few  honest  men  in  prison  to  call  forth  t)ieir  symr 
pathy.  But  if  the  reader  will  bear  with  me,  I  will 
illustrate  this  position  by  a  case  in  point. 

One  day  the  gentleman  whose  character  liiavo 
been  sketching  begged  me  to  accompany  him  in  a 
visit  to.  an  unfortunate  debtor,  confined  to  the  lim* 
its  of  about  one  fourth  of  the  city,  in  order  that  we 
n^ght  settle  some  disputed  point  in  our  respective 
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theories  (tf  philanthropy.  Accordingly  we  pro- 
ceeded to  one  of  the  most  pleasant  «^eets,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  handsome-  three^story 
bouse,  bearing  all  the  indications  of  competency, 
not  to  say  splendour.  Seeing  a  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  a  lady  just  on  the  point  of  stepping  into 
it,  I  pulled  the  sleeve  oi  my  companion,  supposing 
he  had  mistaken  the  house.  On  coming  up  to  the 
uteps,  however,  the  lady  insisted  upon  returning  into 
the  house  with  us>  as  her  husband  was  not  at  home, 
and  we  must  be  tired.  I  was  scHnewhat  surprised, 
I  confess,  at  seeing  the  carriage  and  horses,  as  well 
as  to  observe  the  floor,  the  entry,  and  staircase  cov- 
ered with  rich  carpets— the  sideboard  glittering 
with  silver  and  cut  glass,  and  the  mantelpiece  or- 
namented with  splendid  lamps.  There  was  like- 
wise a  grand  piano,  with  a  music-book  open  before 
it,  on  which  we  heard  some  one  playing  as  we 
came  in.  In  short,  sudh  was  the  appearance  of 
every  thing  around  me,  that  I  coukl  not  be  brought 
to  believe  we  were  in  the  house  of  a  bankrupt. 

The  lady  received  us  in  this  superb  abode  with 
perfect  good  breeding;  talked  on  the  most  fash- 
ionable topics,  and  lamented  her  husband  was  ab- 
sent, as  she  was  sure  he  would  be  delighted  to  have 
us  stay  to  dinner,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  Ins  Bur-' 
gundy.  She  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  dress,  just 
come  home,  which  her  daughter  was  to  wear  at  a 
great  ball  to  be  given  in  a  few  days.  At  this  I 
looked  rather  significantly  at  my  <^ompani(Hi^  who 


humed  me  away  under  some  pretence  g^  other* 
On  taking  leave,  the  lady  gave  us  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  a  little  party  her  youngest  daughter 
was  to  give  the  next  evening  but  one,  on  occasion 
of  her  birthday. 

From  thence  we  strolled  up  the  street  some  dis-* 
tance,  and  finding  it  grow  warm^  it  was  proposed 
to  enter  one  -of  the  public  gardens, .  and  take  a 
glass  of  ice-cream  or  lemonade.  Here  the  first 
person  we  saw  proved  the  very  unfortunate  bank- 
rupt whom  we  had  just  visited,  and  of  whose  un- 
merited misfortunes  my  companion  had  more  than 
once  ff^ven  me  a  most  melancholy  picture.  He 
was  sitting  at  a  table  in  a  little  arbour,  playing  at 
domino,  with  a  brisk,  dark-complexioned  French- 
man, and  vehemently  discussing  the  military  talr 
^nts  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 

My  companion  introduced  me  as  soon  as  the 
game  was  finished,  Oiu*^  friend  lost  it,  and  I  ob- 
served  him  hand  his  antagonist  a  bank  note,  which 
he  put  into  his  pocket  and  departed.  My  compaur 
ion  then  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  imfortunate 
bankrupt's  affiiirs,  and  received  in  return  a  full  de- 
tail of  all  bis  misfortunes ;  which,  even  according 
to  his  own  statement,  originated  in  extravagance, 
founded  upon  a  gross,  if  not  wilful  nuscalculation 
of  his.  means  and  prospects. 

It  seems  he  bad  anmssed  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  the  capacity  of  supercargo  pf  a  ship  belonging 
to  one  of  his  fe^r'?  old  fri^ndft.    With  this  sum 
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he  entexed  into  merchandise,  when  money  came 
begging  at  the  doors  of  our  city  counting-iooms. 
The  same  old  friend  became  his  endorser  for  large 
additional  sums,  from  time  to  time,  with  which  he 
plunged  into  the  most  wild  speculations  and  ex*, 
trayagances.  He  built  a  splendid  town  and  country 
house,  and  revelled  in  all  the  luxuries  of  eastern 
magnificence.  But  imprudence  and  prodigality 
will  exhaust  mines  of^gold  and  banks  of  paper. 
He  at  length  fell  into  difficulties ;  his  credit  began 
to  lean  a  little,  and  the  more  it  leaned,  the  heavier 
was  the  pressure  it  had  to  sustain.  He  went  on 
from  shift  to  shift,  each  one  more  desperate  and 
ruinous  than  the  other,  and  finally  became  openly 
insolvent.  But  from  what  I  saw,  his  situation  was 
little  changed  by  this  reverse  of  fortune.  He  ap- 
peared to  live  as  well,  and  to  indulge  in  as  many 
extravagances,  as  ever.  However,  he  ended  his 
detail  by  complaining  bitterly  of  his  creditors, 
whom  he  denounced  as  a  set  of  iUib^al,  heartless 
scoundrels. 

Having  accompanied  my  friend  in  his  visit,  I 
liow  requested  Him  to  go  with.me  to  the  city  prison, 
for  a  purpose  I  did  not  explain.  There  is  some- 
thing so  revolting  in  the  aspect  of  a  jail,  its  double- 
riVeted  doors,  and  grated  windows,  between  the 
bars  of  which  we  sometimes  see  a  pale  and  with- 
ered face  gazing  at  the  World  from  which  it  is  shut 
out — ^something  so  sad  and  melancholy  in  the  idea 
of  htlman  beings  debarred  from  that  fireedom  which 


the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  en* 
joy,  for  a  folly  or  an  imprudence,  or  if  you  will  a 
crime,  which  the  very  mBans  of  punishment  for  ever 
debar  them  from  repairing,  that  i  do  not  wonder 
philanthropists  should  declaim  against  the  obduracy 
of  the  laws.  For  my  part,  a  churchyard  is  to  me 
not  half  so  melancholy  as  a  prison.  The  grave 
severs  all  ties,  and  ^hiits  out  the  cares  of  this  world 
— "  there  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest."  Nor  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor 
anxieties  for  the  future,  nor  regrets  for  the  past, 
ever  molest  these  silent  mansions ;.  nor  do  their 
peaceful  tenants  conisume  the  weary,  endless  hours 
in  listless  ennui  or  consuming  cares.  They  have 
paid  their  last  debt,  and  even  the  inexorable  ored- 
itor  death  is  satisfied. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  I  conducted  my  com- 
panion into  a  small  room,  miserably  furnished,  and 
occupied  by  a  miserable  tenant,  As  we  entered, 
an  old  man  slowly  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
languidly  asked — "Is  that  you,  Jane?" — "SheVi 
gone,"  answered  a  voice  from  the  dark  side  of  the 
apartment-^"  she's  gone  to  get  something  to  eat." 
The  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  low 
half  whisper,  as  if  the  truth  was  suppressed  by  a 
feeling  of  pride,  which  is  always  sure  to  linger  in 
the  bosom  of  virtuous  poverty.  Every  noise  wc 
heard,  and  every  footstep  that  passed  through  the 
outer  hall,  the  old  man  raised  himself  as  before, 
asked  for  his  daughter,  and  receiving  the  san)0 
answer,  sunk  down  again  perfectly  quiet. 
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I  delight  not  in  pictures  of  distress,  nor  can  I 
banquet  on  details  of  ri&al  and  substantial  miseries. 
My  object  m  this  relation  of  matters  of  fact  is 
neither  to  steel  the  heart  to  pity,  nor  to  increase 
the  prejudices  of  well-meaning  people  against  thos^ 
institutions  which  have  stood  the  test  of  human 
experience  in  all  times,  and  are  held  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  social  compact.  That 
the  confinement  of  debtors  may  sometimes  operate 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  innocent,  the  history  of  this 
poor,  perishing  old  man  will  afford  ample  proof. 
That  some  punishment  is  necessary  to  deter  the 
imprudent  and  unprincipled  froni  ruining  their  gen- 
erous, trusting  friends  by  their  wild  extraTagance, 
is  equally  clear  from  the  same  example. 

This  gray-headed  and  emaciated  prisoned:  was 
the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  ruined  himself 
by  bis  sacrifices  during  the  war  of  independence. 
The  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  which  gave  liberty 
to  his  countrymen,  brought  with  it  the  loss  of  his 
own.  He  was  sent  to  prison  at  the  suit  of  a  friend; 
who  had  been  his  guest  for  several  nqionths  before, 
during  which  a  fine  house  on  u  fine  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  preparing  for  his  reception. 
The  very  day  he  took  posses8it)n  of  it  he  sent  an 
officer  to  carry  his  host  to  jail,  for  a  debt  he  had 
made  himself  responsible  for,  on  account  of  some 
supplies  absolutely  necessa^  to  the  subisistence  of 
our  army  during  th^  ntiost  gloomy  wint^  of  Ht^ 
whole  war. 
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The  subject  of  our  story  was  then  a  lad,  the 
oldest  of  six  children  now  left  to  the  care  <rf  the 
mother,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  right  noble  woman, 
I  remember  having  often  met  the  poor  boy  of  a 
Saturday  aftelmoon,  on  a  borrowed  horse,  carrying 
the  weekly  supply  of  food  to  his  father,  a  distance 
of  foui^en  miles,  and.  have  more  than  once  seen 
the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  hung  his  head 
in  passing  on  his  melancholy  errand.     * 

In  this  situation  the  family  remained  between 
three  and  four  years,  dmirig  which  period  this  youth 
was  gradually  strengthening  his  mind,  and  disci- 
plining his  habits  in  the  rough  school  of  adversity, 
under  the  care,  and  inspired  by  the  example,  of  his 
excellent  mother:  Many  years  after  her  death,  I 
.have  heard  him  relate  little  anecdotes  which  ex- 
hibited the  mingled  strength  and  tenderness  of  mind 
possessed  by  this  admirable  woman,  that  seemed 
to  my  mind  exquisitely  aifecting.  But  they  are  too 
homely  and  simple  to  please  the  splendid  taste  of 
the  times,  and  so  I  pass  them  by. 

The  inanner  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  lib- 
erty of  this  old  man's  father  have  escaped  my 
recollection,  if  I  ever  knew  them.  Not  long  after 
his  return  home,  however,  the  son  was  sent  to  a 
distant  relation  in  the  city,  who  took  him  to  his 
house,  and  employed  him  as  his  clerks  Schooled 
in  adve^rsity,  strengthened  by  a  habit  df  patient 
endurance,  and  moral  from  practiccr  and  example, 

he  soon  became  a  favourite  by  being  useful    HiA 
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hours  of  leisure  and  repreatibn  ware  speiit^  in 
learning  French  and  ipusic,  and  in  nuking  himself 
acquainted  with  that  l^ind  of  literature,  whiph, 
^ough  it  does  not  pQnstitute  a  f^cbolar,  is  the  inr 
(dispensable  ornament,  of  a  gentlen^i^,  Wi^ou( 
meanness,  he  was  prudent*;  by  some  of  his  assor 
pi^^s  he  was  called  avaricious,  while  others  thou^t 
))ji^  extray^ant  ^  for  though  he  often  declined 
going  to  a  place  of  amusement,  he  would  lay  out 
p^n  times  the  cos^  in  boojis,  prints,  or  scientific  in- 
struments. But  he  had  one  of  thp  inyariable  charr 
ncteristics  of  ^  wpll-reguUted  n^ipd,  /^hether.  der 
rived  from  inpa^  good  spnsp  or  early  experience  | 
pannot  say,  He  l^new  Ipw  to  o^int^i)  his  inder 
pendence,  by  the  infallible  mode  of  squiM^ing.  hi9 
means  to  his  ends^ 

Two  things  seem  equally  certain  in  this  world ; 
one,  that  imprudence,  and  prodigality  will  lead  to 
ruin ;  the  othef ,  that  a  perseverance  in  a  rational, 
){^du|t(}ou§,  and  prudent  pponqiny>  W^U  ^^  certainly 
ensure  a  permanent  prqsperity.  This  last  truUi 
was  espepial}y  exemplified  in  the  subj/spt  pf  our 
stpry. 

Without  debarring  himself  from  ^  single  enjoyt 
inent  essential  to  fas^ppiness ;  witl^put  subnqittizig 
to  any  privation,  ordeipe^i^ng  hipiself  by  any  subr 
serviency  unbecoming, a^  independent  mind,  he 
gradually  rose  to  a  most  respectable  rank  among 
the  most  respectable  people.  He  enjoyed  all  th^ 
gpmfor^  of  we$4|b,  honestly  and  usefully  acqjaire^^ 
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the  liberal  employment  of  these  honourable  acquis 
sitions.  He  allied  himself  to  the.  best  and  wor* 
thiest ;  and  he  associated  with  the  first  men  of  the 
nation  without  feehng  any  fsense  of  inf^ority,  be- 
cause he  possessed  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  steady^ 
Well-regulated  mind. 

About  this  period  the  son  of  his  old  master  and 
benefactor  entered  into  business  under  his  par« 
ticular  patronage,  which  was  given  with  &  degree 
of  Uberaiity  that  might  almost  be  called  impru« 
dence,  did  we  not  recollect  what  he  owed  to  the 
father  of  the  young  man.  The  new  trader,  led 
away  by  the  torrent  of  the  times,  having  the  mean^ 
of  speculating  afforded  him  by  the  liberality  of  bis 
father's  friend,  plunged  into  every  kind  of  extrava^ 
gance^  and  resorted  to  the  n^ost  desperate  expe- 
dients ta  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties 
brought  onf  in  consequence.  By  degrees,  he  dreW' 
die  unsuspecting  benefactor  to  become  responsible 
for  the  amount  of  a  large  portion  of  his  debts,  and 
finally  became  a  bankrupt,  leaving  him  to  be  strips 
ped  of  the  earnings  of  a  whole  life  of  virtuous  inr- 
dustry.  * 

Although  this  worthy  and  abused  old  mati  wis 
too  tf^rrght  to  become  responsible  for  more  than  he 
was  worth,  yet  in  consequence  of  those  sai^rifices 
of  pifopetty  which  so  generally  result  from  the  im- 
patience or  necessities  of  creditors,  his  possessions 
did  not  Enable,  him  to  pay  his  obligations.    A  cvedh 
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itcw  who,  by-the-way,  had  been  mined  by  this  de^ 
ficiency  in  my  old  friend's  property,  and  by  a  re- 
liance on  his  ability  to  nuJte  good  all  bis  engage- 
ments, in  a  fit  of  bitter  spleen,  threw  him  into  jail. 

If  %ny  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  the  com- 
bined effect  of  misfortune  accompanied  by  disgrace 
on  a  proud  spirit,  they  will  scarce  need  to  be  told 
what  was  the  consequence  of  this  procedure.  His 
energies  of  spirit,  his  early  habits  of  endurance, 
all  failed  at  once.  He  sunk  into  a  proud  listless- 
ness,  an  insensible  apathy,  tha$  on  the  one  hand 
shrunk  from  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  on  the 
other  rendered  all  their  good  offices  unavailing. 
FVom  the  moment  the  sheriff  touched  his  shoulder 
he  never  hield  up  his  head  more,  or  made  a  single 
effort  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  He  ate  and  drank  in- 
stinctively, without  seeming  to  know  or  care  who 
fwiministered  to  his  wants;  and  never  spoke  except 
he  heaord  a  footstep,  when  he  would  ask,  "  Is  that 
you,  Jane  ?"  Finally,  he  became  a  perfecf  wreck, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  about  three  weeks  after 
our  visit. 

As  I  related  the  principal  events  of  this  story  to 
the  philanthropist,  his  heart  melted  as  he  contem- 
plated the  dying  prisoner  and  his  withered  com- 
forter who  sat  at  the  bedside.  He  indignantly  in- 
quired the  name  of  that  unprincipled  ingrate  who 
bad  thus  vrickedly  abused  hia  confidence.  "  It  is 
he,"  replied  I,  "  we  saw  playing  at  domino — ^who  , 
liirea  sdll  iathe  splendouis  df  iBusfai<Aable  luxury. 


lo^eftf  M§  ctMMsh^  aMI  gir«s  paities  on  faiii  decughter^^ 
llixtfad&y,*  thoagh  A  banlonqpt.  And  liow,  let  thia^ 
be  a  waTBtng  tp  you  against  pitykig  and  relieving 
•v^body,  even  the  jMroffigate  eztrafvagant  spend* 
ihrift  who  peoples  om  jails  with  trusting  fidrendsr 
and  }mpaid  ^adosmeni.  Whik  thus  wasting  your 
best  iympaihies  in  lamenting  the  hanlships  of  thi^ 
^cies  of  unfortmiate  debtors,  and  venting  foxa 
indignation  upon  &e  severity  of  lawtf  whieh  are' 
d>soluteIy  necessary  to^  testrahi  the  fm^hineipled 
gambols  of  wanton  WorthleerineBS,  do  not  fail  some- 
times to  call  to  ntind  the  fate  of  thiif  pocnr  old  man/ 
Remember  diat  at  least  onei  hillf  the  prisoners^ 
herid'  are'  die  victims  of  those  very  m^  whose 
#icked  extravagance,  in  a  great  degree,  originated! 
in  the  lenity  of  those  very  laws  of  which  you  conK 
|dmn^n  the  prospect  of  -  imptinity  lliey  hold  cmi 
io  those  Wlao  never  mean  to  pay  Aeit  just  debts.^y 


.  CORRESPONDENCE. 

"We  taive  lately  received  a!  nitobet  of  letfcrs  icatii 
various  quart^ersy  from'  ambng  which  we  have* 
selected  the  following  for  the  instruction  andf 
amusement  of  the  rebder. 

.    TO  iAUNCBLOt  tJ^KOSTAJ^Fy   SlTQy; 

^  I  AM  airiiiif oKtoiuM  gfesdeman,  whose  ehaitcf er 


26i  uAJ^aujfnmm^ 

my  fnends,  who  undertook  on  all  occtsioiiB  tor 
praise  me  behind  my  back.  The  consequeoce  waa, 
that  all  the  illBatured  and  envious  people  of  the 
town  set  their  faces  against  me»  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  could  ever  discover  than  simply  because  I 
was  praised  by  the  others..  As  usual,  the  scanda- 
lous party,  having  most  zeal  and  industry,  got  the 
better,  and  I  am  now  left  almost  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  The  object  of  thi9  letter  is  to  beseech  all 
my  friends,  without  exception,  to  refrain  from  prais^ 
ing  me  in  future  on  any  occasion  whatever.  Nay, 
sir,  I  give  t^m  full  liberty  to  run  me  down  in, all 
conapanies,  as  I  am  in  hopes  in  that  case  the  other 
party,  from  a  pure  spirit  of  opposition,  will  also 
change  sides  and  talk  me  in^  a  good  reputalioii 
again.  I  have  observed  that  a  great  many  people 
never  say  a  good-^natured  thing  except  from  this 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  thatmankind  in  general 
never  praise  their  friends  with  so  much  warmth  as 
when  their'hearers  are- incredulous. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant, 

"  Waltbr  Wabdilovb." 


TO  J^AUNCELOT   LANGSTAPF,   ESQ. 
"SiK, 

''I  AM  the  younger  son  of  a  worthy  citizen  who, 
before  he  grew  rich  and  turned  gentleman,  un« 
luckHy,  as:  he  thought,  had  given  my  elder  brother 
a. trade,  and  instilled  certain  vulgar  bal^ts  of  in- 
diiitry  and  economy  into  his  ddest  daa^ter,  that 
for  e^rertixifittedlMar  frit  a  fine  lady.  Howiev«r,  being- 
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Tesolved  to  remedy  these  blunders  as  far  as  posst- 
1>le,  lie  brought  up  myself  and  my  youngest  sister 
in  a'^ manner  altogether  ^suitable  to  his  wealth  and 
our  expectations.  When  we  grew  up  I  was  con- 
sidered a  very  genteel  young  man,  being  ^ntirel^^ 
ignorant  of  every  thing  useful,  and  an  expert  tan- 
dem-driver. My  sister  vvas  the  model  of  a  belle, 
everybody  allowed ;  for  she  went  to  a  vast  expense 
in  finery,  and  t)nce  purchased  a  dress  which  sev- 
eral rich '  brokers'  wives  declined  on  account  of 
the  price.  We  were  both  of  us  heartily  ashamed 
of  our  vulgar  parents,  and  always  affected  to  look 
another  way  when  we  met  our  brother  the  trades- 
man. I  took  infinite  pains,  as  well  a«  my  sister,  tb 
instil  some  notioi^s  of  gentility  into  the  old  folks, 
but  we  could  never  cure  the  old  cit  of  telling  his 
favourite  story,  beginning  with  *  When  Iwas^rst 
put  apprentice  to  a  leather  breeches  maker,'  nor 
his  wife  from  telling  the  price  of  every  thing  on 
the  table,  when  we  gave  a  dinner-party.  On  this 
account  we  always  obliged  the  old  people  to  take 
sick,  and  retire  into  the  garret,  whenever  we  had 
company. 

"  We  were  gradually  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
fashion,  vvhen  unluckily  my  father  was  tempted  to 
invest  nearly  all  his  fortune  in  a  new  bank,  which 
in  a  good  time  wound  up  its  affairs,  as  the  phrase 
is,  by  failing,  and  paying  nothing  either  to  the  hold- 
ers of  its  notes  or  its  stock.  This  blow  put  us 
upon  our  respective  resources.     My  father  died,  I 


fmt  with  age  and  axutiiety,  j90<m  followed.  My 
eldest  sister,  by  habits  cf^  industry  and  'economy, 
jnakes  oi^t  to  support  ]mf^U  and  the  yoi:^g  lady, 
who  lies  in  bed  moist  part  of  the  day  ref^ling  noTr 
els.  As  for  myself,  t^aving  neithejr  skill  or  indee4 
inclvQation  to  do  any  ^ing,  I  at  last  condescended 
|o  make  advances  ^o  my  brother  th^  tradesman, 
^he  is  daily  growing  more  independent.  He  o& 
lered  fp  take  pur  sisters  hi^me  with  (lim  ^  ll>ut  th« 
elder  pr^f^rs  inaintaining  herself,  and  the  younge^ 
will  by  nq  me^^  associate  wi^  such  low  persons, 
though  s{ie  has  brought  herself  tp  accept  ^  i^umjbeir 
pf  presents  from  himself  aiid  his  wife. 

^*  I  have  npw  liyed  upon,  the  tradeaixm;^  about  i| 
year  and  a  ^alf,  during  which  time  I  have  enioye4 
jiU  the  luxurifss  of  idl^fiesa,  and  suffered  all  the 
inortific^tions  of  uiSignifipanpe  and  depi&ndance. 
}^y  )}upkish  asscycimtes,  who  us^  to  borrow  my 
fnoiipy  n^itho^t  fsvey  thin^ng  of  pay^,  don't  knPVF 
ifap  any  more;  the  young  ladies mrho  oncp  ppurte4 
iny  ^ientions,  quiz  the  leather  breeches  m^er's 
son ;  while  the|r  mothers,  lyho  neve^r  let  me  rest  fof 
fbei^  tearparties,  s^re  af  vae  when  I  bow  to  their 
^^ng  pquipages  |ls  if  j  y^mp  a  monster.  } 
^m  ziov^  drivpii  for  amus^mpnt  tp  %}fie  billiani-tables, 
lirherp  I  loungie  away  the  morning  without  playing, 
^s  the  ;|narkers  yifm^t  trgsf  i^^  ^4  ^  ^YP  ^^  bio? 
pey  tp  pay  for  the  g^mes.  In  thp  afternoons,  whea 
I  \xiprp  money  tp  pay  the  fer^age,  I  Tisit  Hdbokmi 


6r  Long  Island,  where  I  keep  game  forllie  ninepin 
players,  by  which  mean^  I  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  milk*panch ;  and- in  the  evening  I  go  to  all  the 
public  meetings,  or  places  of  resort,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  pay. 

.'  **  Thus^  sir,  do  I  pass  my  life,  neglected  by  my 
old  friends,  and  despised  by  my  new  acquaintances^ 
whom  I  often  hear  ma)dnggremarks  on  my  idleness 
and  dependanCe.  Pray,  sir.  My  something  in 
favour  of  persons  in  my  situation,  and  be  particu- 
liudy  severe  on  the  world  for  turning  its  back  upon 
unfortunate  gentlenfien  like^ 

"  Your  humble  servant,  . 

**  CHAiaEs  AvopsTvs  Mbaobr.^ 

■    -  ' 

to  launcslot  langstaff,  esq^  > 

"Sir, 

'  "  Bbino  a  person  pf  easy  fortune,  I  have  never 

plagued  myself  with  business,>but  live  an  idle  sort 

of  life,  having  tittle  to  do,  and  not  much  to  make 

me'  miserable.     However,^  having  rather  a  large 

family,  I  miss  no  opportunity  of  providing  for  tl»m 

in  a  comfortable  manner,  as  I  have  not  sufficient 

fortune  of  my  own  to  leave  them  all 'independent 

when  I  die.     As  they  grew  up,  I  have  managed  to 

marry  them   one  after  another  to  the  sons  and 

daughters  of  some*  of  the  snug,  wealthy  old  fellows 

in  the  Bowery,  and  "about- Corlaer's  Hook,  whose 

estates  cut  *up  amazingly  well,  as  I  have  found  by 

experience.    To  b9  sore,  thes^  are  not  people  of  the 

22* 


Ai|»  tehiOB,  Ht  with  a  littlr  diiSing  ^  do  reiy 
urej};  and  if  th^y  sbmld  happen  to  be  past  all  pol- 
tijli  why  I  e'«n  setUe  ^m  upon  some  of  t)i^ 
yappipt  lot»,  and  only  inyite  tbem  to  dinner  op  ^nife 
days,  when  ihere  is  np  other  company. 

^'  In  this  way  I  have  estaUished  all  my  pfaildren 
^e  afiw  <iQotber»  e»;ept  my  eldert  son,  whom  I 
leserred  (or  a  more  briUisnt  destiny.  Wo  hisd 
formed  an  intimfu^y  with  a  rich  old  Jady,  who,  no^ 
withstanding  the  most  minute  inquiries  of  a  gveat 
wimberof  atudous  friends,  could  never' be  detected 
in  having  sny  relations  in  the  woild.  As  we  natp 
urally  calculated  thet  she  must  leave  her  money  to 
somebody*  we  paid  her  the  most  unremitting  ^^tteur 
tions.  Pur  hopse  was  a)wa3r8  open  to  her,  and  our 
caniage  wt^s  ^ent  every  day  to  take  her  on  airings 
or  to  pay  visits.  She  spent  her  summers  at  our 
country-house,  and  in  fact  waii  more  mistress  of 
the  establisbmenti  both  in  town  and  country,  thayi 
my  wife  herself.  As  there  were  many  od^  per? 
mmf$  particularly  attentive  to  ber,  we  tried  our  best 
to  4^t  them  aU  out,  and  bX  length  had  the  satis&c* 
tion  of  perceiving  that  phe  preferred  our  house 
and  dinneraio  any  others, 

''  Our  son  was  directed  to  lay  close  siege  to  the 
old  lady — ^to  be  always  ready  to  take  her  empty 
fDUp,  ta^and  her  across  the  ro<Hn  or  to  the  car*? 
vage^  imd  to  listen  with  great  atlentioD  whenever 
she  opened  her  mouth.  Whenever  she  expressed 
)m  ifipUmition  fm:  asy  thhig,  «k«  matter  what,  it  was 


9lfmyB  procured  for  her ;  uid  when  ehe  waft  sick, 
nothing  could  eq^al*  the  kindness  and  attention 
with  which  «he  was  treated  by  us  all.  I  insisted 
i;^n  paying  her  physician^  biUs,  and  it  would 
amaze  you  to  see  the  sums  I  have  charged  against 
her  for  these  matters,  intending  to  .make  my  son 
refund  when  be  came  into  possesnion  of  the  old 
lady's  property. 

"  In  /(horty  sir,  I  hare  heard^  of  women  being 
killed  with  kindness;  and  ^ure  I  am,  if  kindness 
<»uld  have  killed  anybody,  the  old  lady  would  not 
have  lived  long.  But  for  twenty  years  and  more 
#he  continued  to  receive  our  attentions,  and  to  en- 
joy appiM^ently  better  health'  than  ever,  keeping  us 
on  the  tenter-hooks  of  expeclation  all  that  time, 
until  at  length  I  begah  to  think  she  virould  actually 
live  to  see  us  lA  under  the  sod,  She  died  at  last, 
however,  and  the  curiosity  of  all  hen  most  atten- 
tive fnends  was  indescribable,  concerning  the  dis>- 
tribution  of  her  property.  As  for  us,  we  laughed 
in  our  sleeves,  being  assured^  from  several  myste- 
rious hints  of  the  old  lady,  that  my  son  would  be 
the  sole  heir.  My  son  and  1»  together  with  several 
more  of  her  dearest  friends,  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  will,  when  it  appeared  that  she  had 
left  all  her  estates  to  a  parcel  of  poor  relations  no- 
body had  ever  heard  of  ^before.  They  lived  in 
England,  it  seexns ;  and  the  old  lady,  not  wishing 
either  to  go  to  them  or  have  them  oome  to  her, 
hadthi^s  slyly  managed  to  secure  lo  herseK  among 


ftrangeiv,  ^1  those  ftttentions  and  kindnesses  only 
to  be  expected  from  near  and  dear  relatives,  by 
keeping  her  secret  to  the  last.  The  nmherous  ex- 
pectants looked  at  each  other  with  ludicrous  aston- 
ishment, while  the  executor  was  observed  to  be 
somewhat  diveited  Witli  our  disappointment.  The 
only  notice  she  took  of  my  son,  who  had  been  for 
twenty  years  a  martyr  to  his  expectations,  was  be- 
queathing him  her  blessing,  and  thanks  foK  his  dis- 
interested attention  to  an  infiitn  and  helpless  widow. 
Now,  sir,  don't  you  think  this  was  ill  treatment? 
I  have  written  this  letter  on  purpose  that  our  wrongs 
may  be  made  public,  and  to  caution  your  readers 
agi^nst  being  the  dupes  of  rich  old  ladies  who 
don't  choose  to  acknowledge  their  relations  except 
in  their  wills, 

'' Your  disappointed-^ 

/''ZOROBABEL  CrOUCH.'* 

I 

TO  LAITNCBLOT  LAN08TAFF,  ES^. 

»*SlR,  -  ' 

"I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  man 
who,  in  the  main,  makes  a  tolerable  husband,  and 
whom  I  have  every  disposition  to  obey  in  all  rea- 
sonable things.  But  he  has  a  disagreeable  habit 
t>f  uttering  his  wishes  as  commands,  by  which 
means  he  deprives  me  of  all  the  merit  of  volun- 
tarily complying  with  them.^  I  have  more  than 
once  been  tempted  to  act  contrary  to  what  I  wished^ 
merely  to  assert  my  independence.    As  it  is,  I  atn 


^ifiti|d  I  cMaply  widi  falli«r  9^  b^d  grace*    Pray 
&?our  me  wijth  your  advice  in.tUs  delicate  affidr. 

"Your«, 

"  LwcY  Waywabb.** 

Tbfi  pvfyj^in/admehvre  to  give  Mrs.  Waywaid, 
19  ito,coip{rfy^with  her  husband's  wishes  with  per- 
iefit  good-humour,  proVided  they  are  not  altogether 
unreasonable.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  feel- 
ing, such  a  course  will  soon  make  him  ashamed  of 
playing  jth^  b^haw.. 

TO  MlFNCISLOT  JiANGSTAFF,  ESQ. 

^^  J/Ly  husband  and  I,  after  living  together  aeon- 
aideraUe  time  in  rather  an  uncomfortably  manner^ 
lately  hit  upoj^  k  diBcovery  which  has  enabled  us 
fo  pass  our  time  in  the  most  perfect  hanwmy. 
With  his  i^probation,  I  lose  no  time  in  communi* 
^eating  it  to  yoni  foi  the  beniefi^  pf  the  public,  The 
f^hole  secriet  cimsists  in  our  never  getting  angry 
l^th  a^  the  same  time. 

^-  Your  |Bulmiiipr» 

N 

TO  UlUNCBLOT  LANOSTAFF,  MBQ, 

^I  AM  an  <M  bachelor  like  yourself,  and  used  to 
read  your  paper  with  great  pleasure  till  you  under? 
fpc^  to  recommend  matrinaony-  to  yout  rea4W| 
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•ince  when  I  have  given  it  up  entirely.  ^  TSie  ofc- 
ject  of  this  tetter  is'  to- desire  you  will  dp  me  the 
favour  to  reprobate  the  impertinent  practice  of  call- 
ing in  continually  to  inquire  how  a-man  does,  when 
he  happens  to  be  a  little  indisposed.  -I  reside 
among  a  parcfslof  idle  people^  in  a  village  w&ere 
they  do  little  or  nothing,  and  Hve  upon  bank  dis- 
counts.  It  often  happens  that  I  am'  troubled  wiUi 
litde  infirmities,  for. which,  hiilf  the  time,  I  cai/t 
tfind  the  right  name.  .  Oth  these  occasions, .  my 
neighbours^  are  sUre  to  come  in^  shoals  to  inquite 
about  my  health,  and  puzzle  me  with  a  thousand 
impertinent  questions,  besides  Tecommending  an 
infinite  number  of  remedies,  not  one  of  which  is 
•  ivortha  rush»  '        < 

^*  I  have  turned  away  my  servants  several  times, 
for  having  the  impudence  to  trouble  me  with  their 
'bxiuiries ;  discharged  my  physietah  for  a  similar 
reason,  and  quanrelled  with ihe  parson  ^f  the  parish. 
Nay,  Z  made  an  example  of  two  of  my  pensioners, 
who,  notwithstanding  my  express  prohibition,  pet- 
sisted  in  coming  twice  a  day  to  ask  how  I  did, 
during  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

"  I  have  come  to  terms  witk  most  gf  those  who 
exchange  dinners  with  me  occasionally,  or  some* 
times  call  of  evenings  to  take  a  hand  at.^ist.  The 
parson  is  admitted  into  fellowship  ^g^^,  wi.  con- 
dition of  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  my  com- 
plaints,; and  n)y  present  physician  is  never  allowed 
|0  go  beyood  a  sh^ke  of  t^e  head,  or  %  nod  yfh&i 


he  visits  me.  The  pM  c^ok,  who  is  a  sort^of  priv- 
ii^ed  person,*  sometimes  yentures  a  kiiid  pf  iiiler* 
n^atjon,  as,  ^' Master  don't , seem  %uite  welt  to- 
day ?" '  but  I  iihould  certaioly  turn  my  back  on  these 
occasions  tf  I  was  not  a&aid'  she  would  spoil  my 
dinner. 

"But  for  all  this,  sir,  I  can't  keep  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  same  order,  and  am  par- 
ticularly pestered  by«  an  old  widoy  lady  over  the 
wiayi  who  never  sees  the  doctor's  chair  at  my  door 
without  sallying  forth,  and  prescribing  a  hundred 
abofninatiohs.  All  this  she  does  because  she  was 
well  acquainted  with  my  fadier,  who  I  think  was 
very  much  to  be  pitied  on  that  account. 

"  If  you  have  not  lost  all  fellow^fecling^  with  our 
fraternity,  be  good  enough  to  publish  this  letter, 
with  my  solemn  resolution,  that  although  I  have 
no  relations  that  I  know  of,  I  aln  .determined  never 
to  leave  a  shilling  to  kny  perBon.  who .  inquires  into 
the  state  of  my  health.  Between  ourselves^  I  have 
struck  several  namei^  from  f^y  will  solely  on  this 
act^ouht.* 

"  Your  persecuted  friend,  . 

.       Titus  Wormwood.* 

^         ■  #•  .      .  -  - 

i        ■  .  ' 

TO   LAUNCELOT   LAKOSTAFF,  ESQ. 

"  I  AM  an  unfortwiate  young  lady,'who  was  pur 
chased  in  marriage  by  an  old  bachelor  of  fifty-five, 
with  a  new  bottnet^  a  cashmere  shawl,  dt  pearl  neck- 
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laee,  and  a  fine  house,  with  dftmaskcuitaint  to  tbir 
windows.  But  unfortunately,  before  I  had  went 
my  fine  bonnet  half  a  dozen  timea,  or  exhibited  it 
to  half  the  town,  my  aunt  diedy  and  obliged  ine  to* 
put  on  mourning,  so  that  my  hat  iir  no#  quite  outi 
of  fashion,  and  I  shall  not  probably  soon  get  an- 
other. This  however  is  not  likely  to  be'  of  mucllf 
consequence,  for  my  husband'  keeps  me  AxA  up  ii^ 
my  fine  house,  so  that  I  never  get  an*  oj^ortunity 
of  wearing  my  shawl  or  netklkce,  and  am  so  tii^' 
of  the  sight  of  damask  curtains,  that  I  wish  nevet 
to  see  them  more.  What  renders  my  situation  the' 
more  deplorable,  is  the  comparisons  i  draw  while 
sitting  at  the  window  of  my  prison,-  Between  my 
own  situation  and  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  lives' 
in  a  small  wooden  two-story  house  over  the  way, 
and  who,  though  she  hM  neitiiei^  damt^  curtains,- 
of  peai^l  necklace,  or  cashmere'  shawl,  cav  go  out 
when  'die  pleases.  li  »  ail  my  mother's  fiiult^ 
who  was  for  ever  tellihg  me  thatf  ^  it  was  better  to 
be  an  old  man'is  diurling  diaii  a<  young  man's  dave,' 
a  maxim  against  which'  I  take  this  opportiinity  to^ 
warn  my  whole  sex. 

**'Yoiirs,  &c. 

"  Louisa- liOCKiTp.^ 
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NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

It  hai  been  often  observed  by  such  as  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  scarci^  of  romantic 
fiction  among  our  native  writers,  that  the  history  of 
the  country  affords  few  materials  for  such  works, 
aadoffera  little  in  its  traditionary  lore  to  warm  th^ 
heart  or  elevate  the  imagination*  The  remark  has 
been  90  often  repeated  that  it  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally received  with  perfect  docility,  as  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  though  it  seems  tome  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation.  It  is  in  fact  an  observa- 
tion that  never  did  nor  ever  will  apply  to  any  na- 
tion, ancient  or  modem. 

Wherever  there  are  men,  there  will  be  materials 
for  romantic  adventure.  In  the  naisfortunes  that 
befall  them ;  in  the  sufferings  and  vicissitudes  which 
are  everywhere  the  lot  of  hum^  beings ;  in  the 
struggles  to  counteract  fortune,  and  in  the  conflict^ 
of  the  passions^  in  every  situation  of  life,  he  who 
studies  nature  and  draws  his  pictures  from  her  rich 
and  inexhaustible  sources  of  variety,  will  always 
find  enough  of  those  characters  and  incidents  which 
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give  a  relish  to  works  of  fancy.  The  aid  of  su* 
peratition,  the  agency  of  ghosts,  fairies,  goblins, 
and  all  that  antiquated  machim^  which  till  lately 
was  confined  to  the  nursery,  is  not  necessary  to 
excite  our  wonder  or  interest  our  feelings ;  although 
it  is  not  the  least  of  incongruities,  that  in  an  age 
which  boasts  of  having  by  its  scientific  discoyeiies 
dissipated  almost  all  the  materials  of  superstition, 
some  of  the  most  popular  fictions  should  be  founded 
upon  a  superstition  which  is  now  become  entirely 
ridiculous,  e?en  among  the  ignorant. 

The  best  and  most  perfect  works  of  imagiiiation 
appear  to  me  to  be  those  which  are  founded  upon  a 
combination  of  such  characters  as  eyery  genera- 
tion of  men  exhibits,  and  such  events  as  have  often 
taken  place  in  the  world,  and  will  again.  Such 
works  are  only  fictions,  because  the  tissue  of  events 
which  they  record  never  perhaps  happened  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  train,  and  to  the  same  number  of 
persons,  as  are  exhibited  and  associated  in  the  re- 
lation. Real  life  is  fraught  with  adventures,  to 
which  the  wildest  fictions  scarcely  afibrd  ^  parallel ; 
and  it  has  this  special  advantage  over  its  rival,  that 
these  events,  however  extraordinary,  can  always  be 
traced  to  motives,  actions,  and  passions,  arising  out 
of  circumstances  no  way  unnatural,  and  partaking 
of  no  impossible  or  supernatural  agency. 

Hence  it  is,  that  die  judgment  and  tl»  fancy  are 
both  equally  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  this  ckss 
of  fictions,  if  tliey  are  skilfiodly  conducted;  whfle 
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in  those  vvhich  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  appeals  to  the  agency  of  beings  in  whose  exist- 
ence nobody  belieTes,  and  whose  actions  of  course 
Clin  have  no  alliance  either  -with  nature  or  proba- 
bility, it  is  the  imagination  alone  that,  is  satisfied^ 
and  that  only  by  the  total  subjection  of  every  other 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  these 
probable  and  consistent,  fictions  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  manage.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
bring  about  the  most  improbable,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible catastrophe,  by  the  aid  of  beings  whose 
power  is  without  limit,  and  whose  motives  are  in- 
scrutable, though  in  my  opinion  it  is  always  a  proof 
of  want  of  power  in  the  writer  when  he  is  thus 
compelled  to  call  upon  Hercules  to  do  what  he 
cannot  perform  himself.  It  is  either  an  indication 
that  his  judgment  is  inadequate  to  the  arrangement 
of  his  materials  and  the  adjustment  of  his  plans, 
or  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  invention  of  rational 
means  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties. 

On^e  contrary,  nothing  is  more  ^asy  than  the 
management  of  this  machinery  of  ghosts,  goblins, 
and  fairies,  i?fdio  are  subject  neither  to  Longinus, 
Quinctilian,  or  Dryden  (whom  I  look  upon  as  the 
best  critic  of  modem  times);  who  are.  always 
within  call,  and  can  be  made  active  or  passive, 
without  the  trouble  of  putting  them  or  the  author 
to  the  inconvenience  of  being  governed  by  any  ra- 
tional motive  whatever.    Events  that  would  be  ex« 

■     M  2      '  ■ 
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tfaordinftiy,  if  they  were  not  impossible,  &re  tbos 

brought  about  in  a  trice,  without  any  preparatory 

and  laborious  arrangements  of  causes  and  effecis,' 

and  the  fiction  becomes  thus  coihplefte  m  its  kind, 

by  being  equally  elevated  beyond  our  comprehen* 

sion  sind' belief.  ^ 

The  rare  and  happy  combinaticm  of  inyentioo^ 
judgment,  and  experience^  requisite  'to  produce 
such  a  work  as  Tom  Jone^y  is  "seldom  twice  found 
in  the  same  country  while;  thousands  of  mere 
romance-writeris  flourish  and,  are  forgolten  in  every 
age.  '  ^ 

In  the  raw  material  for  the  latter  species  of  fie* 
tion,  it  must  be  acknowledged  this  country  is  quite 
deficient.  Fairies,  giants,  and  goblins  are  not  in- 
digenous here,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
witches  that  were  soon  exterminated,  our  worthy 
ancestors  brought  over  with  them  not  a  single  spe- 
cimen of  Gothic  or  Grecian  mythology. 

The  oidy  second-sight  they  possessed  was  found- 
ed on  the  solid  basis  of  a  keen  recollection  of  the 
past,  a  rational  anticipation  of  the  future.  They  ac- 
knowledged no  agency  aboTe  that  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  man,  except  that  of  the  Being  that 
created  him ;  and  they  relied  for  protedtkm  and  sup- 
port ontheir  own  resolute  perseverance,  aided  by  the 
blessings  of  God.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is 
that  in  the  pecidiarities  of  their  character ;  m  the 
jhotires  wl^ich  produced  the  resolution  to  emigrate 
to  the  wilderness ;  in  the  courage  and  persemmce 


with  which  they  consummated  this  gallant  enter- 
prise ;  and  in  the  wild  and  terrible  peculiarities  of 
their  intercourse,  their  adventures,  and  their  con* 
tests  with. the  savages,  amply  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  those  higher  works  of  imagination^ 
which  may  be  called  Rational  Fictions. 

That  these  materials  have  as  yet  been  little 
more  than,  partially  interwoven  into  the  few  fictions, 
which  this  country  has  given  bkrth  to,  is  not  owing 
to  their  being  inapplicable  to  that  purpose,  but  to 
another  cauise  entirely.  We  have  been  misled 
by  bad  models,  or  the  sufiBrages  of  docile-  crit- 
ics, who  have  bowed  to  the,  influence  of  rank  and 
fashion,  and  given  testimony  in.  favour  of  works 
which  their  better  judgment  must  have  condemn- 
ed. We  have  cherished  a  habit  of  looking  to 
other  nations  for  examples  of  every  kind,  and  de- 
based the  genius  of  this  new  world  by  making  it 
the  ape  and  the  tributary  of  that  of  the  old.  We 
have  imitated  where  we  might  often  have  excelled ; 
we  have  overlooked  our  owii  rich  resources,  and 
sponged  upon  the  exhausted  treasury  of  our  em- 
poverished  neighbours ;  we  were  bom  rich,  and  yet 
have  all  our  lives  subsisted  by  borrowing.  Hence 
it  has  continually  occurred,  that  those  who  might 
have  gone,  before  had  they  chosen  a  new  path, 
have  been  content  to  come  lasH  merely  by  follow- 
ing the  old  track.  Many  a  genius  that  could  and 
would  have  attained  an  equal  height,  in  some  ^ew 

and  unexplored  region  of  fancy,  has  dwindled  into 
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tungnificance  and  centeinpt  by  stooping  to  tradL 
some  inferior  spirit,  to  whom  fashion  had  assigned 
a  temporary  eleyation.  They  ought  to  be  tdd, 
that  though  fashion  may  give  a  momentary  popa* 
larity  to  works  that  neither  appeal  to  national  at- 
tachments, domestic  habits,  or  those  feelings  which 
are  the  same  yesterday^  to-day,  forever,  and  every- 
where, still  it  is  not.  by  imitation  they  can  hope 
to  equal  any  thing  great.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  young  candidate  for  the  prize  of  genius,  in 
the  regions  of  invention  and  fancy,  has  but  one 
path  open  to  fame.  He  ^cannot  hope  to  vfring  Ins 
way  above  those  immortal  works  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  ages,  and  are  now  with  one  consent  rec- 
ognised as  specimens  beyond  which  the  intellect 
of  mui  is  not  permitted  to  soar.  But  a  noble  prize 
is  yet  within  his  grasp,  and  worthy  of  the  inost 
aspiring  ambition. 

t  By  freeing  himself  from  a  habit  of  servile  im- 
itation; by  daring  to  think  and  feel,  and. express 
his  feelings ;  by  dwelling  on  scenes  and  events 
connected  with  our  pride  and  our  affections ;  by 
mdulging  in  those  litde  peculiarities.  g(  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression  which  belong  to  every  na- 
tion ;  by  boitowing  from  nature,  and  not  from  those 
who  diufigure  Or  burlesque  her — he  may  and  witt 
in  time  destroy  the  ascendency  of  foreign  taste 
4lid  opinions,  and  elevate  bis  own  in  the  place 
0f  them.  These  causes  lead  to  the  final  esti^lish- 
liieiit  of  a  national  literatm«,and  give  thai  air  aid 
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cfattrjacter  of  originality  which  it  is  suretoacqpxira, 
.  unless  it  is  debased  and  expatriated  by  a  habit  of 
servile  tiiiitation. 

The  favourite;  yet  almost  hopeless  object  ^f  my 
old  age,  is  to  see  this  tttempt  consmnmated.  For 
this  purpose,. it  is  my  delight  to  furnish  occasion- 
ally such  hints  as  may  turn  the  attentiop  of  those 
who  have  leisure,  health,  youdi^  genius,  and  oppor* 
tonities,  to  domfestic  snblects  on  which  to  exercise 
their  powers.  Let  them  not  be  disheartened,  even 
should  t)iey  sink  into  a  temporary  oblivion  in  the 
outset.  This  country  is  not  destined  to  be  always 
behind  in  the  race  of  literary  glory.  The  time  will 
assuie^Qy  come,  when  thatsame  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  has  given  -  such  a  spur  to  our 
genius  in  other  respects,  will  achieve  similar  won- 
ders in  literature.  It  is  then^  that  onr  early  speci- 
mens will  be  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  that 
those  who  led  the  way  in  the  ragged  discouraging 
path  will  be  honoured,  as  we  begin  to  honoiu:  the 
adventurous  spirits  who  first  sought,  explored,  and 
cleared  this  western  wilderness. 

These  remarks  will,  we  think,  most  especially 
apply  to  the  fictions  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown,  which  are  among  the  mo^t  vigorous  and 
original  efforts  of  our  native  literatijfre^  Indeed,  it 
appears,  to  us  that  lew  if  any  writers  of  the  present 
day  exceed,  or  even  approach  him  in  richness  of 
ima^rination,  depdi  of  feeling,  command  of  lan« 
gua^  and  the  faculty  .of  exdtiBg  a  power&l  aiod 
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peimanmit  interest  in  the  reader.  They  constitate- 
a  class  of  fictions  atanding  alone  by  themselves ; 
they  are  the  product  of  our  soil,  the  efforts  of  one  ol 
our  most  blameless  and  esteemed  fellow-citizens, 
and  they  would  do  honour  to  ai^y  country.  Yet 
they  want  the  stamp  of  fashion  and  notoriety ;  they 
have  never  been  consecrated  by  the  approbation  of 
foreign  criticism ;  and,  in  all  probabiUty,  a  large 
portion  of  our  reader*  are  ignorant  that  they  were 
ever  written. 

Yet  we  hazard  little  in  predicting  that  the  period 
is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  hand  of  some  kindred  spirit,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  become  sufficiently 
independent  to  dare  to  admire  and  to  express  their 
admiration  of  a  writer  who  will  leave  inany  follow- 
ers, but  few  equals  ;  and  whose  future  fame  will 
furnish  a  bright  contrast,  to  the  darkness  in  which 
he  is  now  enveloped. 


Letter  from  Cornelius  Tayhwntay  King  of  the 
OneidaSy  <^c.  ^c.^  to  Ayaontakay  his  Ctueen. 

"Madah,. 
^'FiNDiNQ  the  holy  alliance  demurred  to  my 
claim  to  a  small  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  being 
somewhat  tired  of  French  (Rookery,  I  resolved  to 
return  to  England  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
sir  my  brother,  George  H«    I  arrived  at  Daves^ 
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just  at  the  time  the  Queen  of  England  landed,  and 
by  tiiat  meanft  missed  the  customary  honours  paid 
to  jdyalty  by  this  loyal  people,  who  one  day  rafl 
sgaiBst  th€ir  lord  arid  master,  and  the  next  draw 
his  carriage,  shouting  as  lotid  as  they  can  bawl. 
Not  being  allorwed  to  pray  for  her  majesty,  they 
turned  in  and  diiag^  her  through  the  streets,  with- 
out tidting  the  least  notice  of  me.  However,  every 
dog  has  his  day.         ^ 

''Being  determined  to  be  in ^ood' company,  I 
joined  the  queen's  suite,  and  accompanied  h^ 
majesty  all  the  way  Up  to  London ;  that  is,  kept  as 
close  behind  her  as  pbsisible^  a^  by  that  means 
came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  dust  smd  glory. 
Wh^  we  got  near  to  the  capital  the  people  turned 
out  ui  crowds  to  meet  us,  and  charitably  relieved 
the  queen'^s  horses,  .wbidi  was  a  very  Christian- 
like  aict,  for  by  this  time  they  ^ere  very  tired. 
The  queen  made  several  bows  and  speeches  by' 
the  way,  but  I  thoughi  the .  bows  better  than  the 
sp^eches^  for  my  past.  I  attempted  to  make  a 
sqpeech  also,  which  was  tolerably  well  i^cieived, 
and  greeted  with  considerrable  hMing.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  had  seen  me  before,  and  the  eecond 
view  of  a  Intimate  king  is  not  half  so  imposing 
as  the  first.  People  get  soon  utfed  to  the  sight  of 
great  persons,  and  it  is  good  policy,  I  find,  to  keep 
ttom  at  a  distaiice,  as  well  as  to  let  them  see  you 
al(  litde  as  jpotsible^  for  even  a  ily  may  get  accus* 

tl^med  10  ladunglibeicfeieil  with  a  legitimate  moae. 
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^  The.  queen  went  ta  take  lodgiiigs  with  an  alder- 
man, for  the  sake  of  the  godd^fare,  I  suppose,  as 
these  people  are  famous  for  good  eating.  I  fol- 
lowed in  her  train,  and  desired  the  serrant  to  show 
me  one  of  the  b^st  rooms ;  but  he  only  went  into 
the  house,  and  shordy  retaining,  tdd  me  to  get 
about  my  business*  1  suppose  the  queen  was 
ashamed  of  my  company,  or  perhaps  was  fearful 
my  brother  George  K.,  who  is  a  Utile  inclined  that 
way,  might  be  jealom  of  her  having  a  crowned  head 
in  her  suite.  So  I  was  e'en  obliged  to  go  back 
again  to  the  hoteil,  where  they  make  ainaii  pay  for 
being  shaved  without  a  beard,  and  for  cleaning 
boots  that  he  never  wore.  ^-  i 

*i  I  cannot  help  again  congratulating  you,  madam, 
my  queen,  upon  the  happiness  you  enjoy  in  being 
the  wife  of  a  civilized  humane  monarch  like  my^ 
self.  Had  you  the  misfortune  to  be  united  to  my 
brother  George  R.,  who  acknowledges  no  wives 
but  those  of  other  men,  ypu  would  have  enough  to 
do  to  defend  your  reputation  against  him  and  his 
friends,  whp  have  been  trying  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  to  make  the  present  queen  out  tp  be  a  trol- 
lop. It  seems  my  brother  George  has  kept  watdi 
uppn  her  all  the  time,  in  the  hope  that  after  having 
thrown  her  in  the  way  of  temptation,  she  might  be 
tempted  to  commit  some  indiscretion.  Npw  I 
think  such  conduct  quite  contemptible.  I  ami  told 
he  has  never  called  to  see  her  since  her  arrival^ 
though  she  has  been  nway  fourteei^  year9,  which  I 
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think  is  quite  long  enough  to  exdte  a  man's  cu- 
riosity to  «ee  how  his  Wife  looks.  For  my  part, 
though  I  have  only  be^n  absent  a  year  and  a  half,  I 
desire  much  to  see  you,  and  their  royal  highnesses 
Prince  Pap  and  the  Princess  Lazybones. 

"My  brother  George  has  taken  various  other 
iHethcxis  of  showing  his  indifference  and  dislike  to 
the  queen.  He  has  forbid  all  his  priests  praying 
for  her,  which  appears  to  me  the  extreme  of  malice. 
If  she  is  a  good  .woihan,  their  prayers  will  cer- 
tainly do  her  no  harm ;  and  if  bad,  she  requires  their 
prayers  the  more.  When  a  maii  is  going  to  be 
hanged  for  murder  here,  they  allow  the  priest  to 
pray  for  his  i§oul;  though  they  don't  give  him  a 
public  funeral,  and  bury  him  dmong  honest  people, 
as  begins  to  be  practised  in  sonie  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilised world.  Then  he  refuses  to  furnish  her  with 
pocket-money,  unless  she  will  keep  out  of  his 
sight;  and  she  was  obliged  to  sponge  upon  an  alder- 
man for  a  dinner  and  night's  lodging.  Besides 
this,  he  has  insisted  that  all  the  members  of  his 
great  council  who  come  up  to  town  from  the  rotten 
boroughs  to  sell  themselves,  and  who,  from  what  I 
can  learn,  axe  a  sort  of  redemptioners,  shall  vote 
for  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  her  private 
affairs.  This  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  old 
men  instead  of  old  ^omen,  who  are  the  best  hands 
for  finding  out  secrets.  They  are  to  inquire  into 
every  thing  the  queen  has  «aid,  d(nie,r  or  thought 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more.    This  is  done. 


not  with  a  view  to  pcore  her  ionocent,  but  to  coa^ 
net  her  of  what  in  this  country  dishonouis  the 
husband  more  than  the  wife.  The  lady,  howeyer, 
seems  a  bit  of  a  yiragOy  and  gives,  the  husband  m 
good  as  he  sends ;  so  that  there  is  no  saying  whidli 
will  wear  the  breeches  in  the  end*  For  my  part,  I 
can't  help  laughing  to  see  my  brother.  George  mabe 
such  a  rout  about  the  mere  suspicion  of  what  is 
here  so  common,  that  it  is  pretty  notorious  the  nick* 
name  of  John  Bull  was  given  to  this  nation  from 
there  being  so  many  homed  beasts  among  them.* 
"  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  bustle  this  business, 
joined  to  the  coronation,  create^.  Every  one  seems 
to  have  forgot  private  affairs  and  public  grievancesy 
to  talk  of  the  coronation.'  The  ladies  of  quality 
do  nothing  but  go  a  shopping — ^the  milliners  run 
about  the.streets  from  morning  till  night  with  band*' 
boxes — ^the  rich  forget  they  are  over  head. and  ears 
in  debt,  and  the  poor  that  they  are  starving.  The 
whole  city  is  mad  for  finery  and  places  to  see  the 
coronation,  and  people  give  as  much  for  a  square 
foot  of  space,  as  would  support  a  poor  family  for  a 

*  From  this,  and  other  deep  observations  of  King  Cornelias, 
some  of  the  critics  have  expressed  doubts  of  these  letters  being 
genuine.  Bnt  when  it  is  recoUeeted  that  his  majestj  had  nixed 
with  the  whites  a  good  deal  bieibre  he  went  ahnyad,  and  that  ha  htf 
kept  the  best  company  since,  both  in  England  and  France,  h^ 
remarks  wilt  appiear  perfectly  natural.  The  gentlemen,  howeTer* 
who  so  laboriously  discussed  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Foems, 
.tiiigF.tako  the  field  on  ^  occaaipn,']f  they  hare  net  abeniy  es- 
neadad  lAjthfhr  leanui^. 
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udiole  year*    Being  a  sort  of  brother,  as  it  were,  to 

ike  king  and  queexii  and  n^  Hkisg  to  be  idle  while 

edien  were  so  busy  about  me,  it  came  into  my 

head  that  I  would  try  and  make  peace  between 

Ihia  qiUfflM»lBoiBe  coaple,  in  oider  thi^  the  people 

ought  kafe  the  aatisfrcticm  of  paying  some  forty 

er  ifty  thousand  pounds  move  on  this  jofful  occa- 

«toa.  ^  Aocordiagly,  I  waited  on  my  Lord  Castle- 

ntagh;  who^  manages  this  afiair  for  my  brother 

<shBQtget  and  opened  die  negotiation.    I  proposed 

the  good  old  methodl  practised  en  these  occasions, 

to  forget  and  foirgive-r-at  which  he  shook  his-head. 

Then  I  suggested  the  fiery  cnrdeal  of  red  hot  plough- 

«hi|re's,  orer  ndiich  honest  women  were  accustomed 

to  walk  Uindfolded  without  the;  least  injury — at 

which'^he  looked  pleased,  but  said  nothing.     lastly, 

I  saggested  the  idea  of  seQing  her  at  auction  witib 

a  rope  round  her  neck,  as  is  commonly  practised 

here;  and  hinted  that  I  would  ^  as  high  as  half  a 

crown  for  her.  -  At  this  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not 

know  what  to  say  fcnr  some  time.    At  last,,  how- 

erer,  he  entered  upon  a  long  eiqplanation,  which  I 

could  not  understand— *so  I  took  my  leave,  and 

went  to  the  pcime  minister  to  know  what  his  lord* 

ship  m'eaQt.    I  proposed  the  same  plans,  one  alter 

the  other— at  which  the  prime  minister  did  nothing 

Iwt  pick  his  nos6,  a  sign  of  his  being  a  person  of 

deep  reflection. 

''  Finding  I  could  make  nothitig  of  the  business 

in  this  quarter,  I  Waited  upon  her  majesty,  in  ord« 
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to  see  .if  she  bad  reason  in  her.  .^e  receired  me 
very  graoioasly,  as  An  old  traTeIliiig«cqviaiDtancei 
and  listened  attentiT^ly  to  my  adyice,  which  was,  lo 
accept  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  offered  to 
her.  With  such  a  fortune,  there  would  be  no  dif** 
:  ficulty  in  her  getting  plenty  of  husbands ;  to  which 
I  added,  merely  to  encourage. the  poor  thing,  thai 
if  the  money  was  properly  secured,  I  would  e'en 
marry  her  myself,  in  whick  case  she  would  still  be 
a  queen,  fiut,  betw^n  ourselres,  n^y  dear,  Iwa9 
only  jesting,  for  I  will  ncTer  trust  this  government 
again,  renaembering  as  I  do  how  iU  they  paid  the 
Indians  for  scaljnng  the  Americana  last  war.  Her 
majesty,  who  really^  se^ms  abnost  as  genteel  and 
weU*bred  as  some  of  the  second«>rate  Amezkan  Ia« 
dies,  receiyed  all  this  yery  good*-humouredly,  but 
declined  the  adyice;  and  siiappii^  her  fingers,, 
solemnly  assured  me  she  would  bring  my  l^othei 
George  to  his  marrowbones. 

"How  it  will  end  I  can't  say;  but  for  my  part  I 
am  inclined  to  belieye  that  in  th^  end  the  gray  mare 
will  turn  'OUt  the  better  l^orse.  My  love  to  this 
people,  who  enjoy  spending  money  exceedingly, 
but  grumble  like  bears  when  they  come  to  pay  the 
billy^^  inclines  me  strongly  to  hope  the  queen  will 
also  be  crowned  on  this  occasion,  as  they  will  then 
haye  the  satisfaction  not  only  qf  seeing  two  people 
crowned  instead  of  one,  but  of  paying  douUe  fca 
their  pleasure. .  Thus  the  coronation  of  hjer  oaajesty 
will,  increase  their  happiness  grsatiy.    In  ftct,' 


nothing  has  ^quajled  the  loyalty  ^of  the  citizeiui 
.since  they  heard  hoi¥  much^it  would  .oost to  put  the 
crown  on  my  brother  Oeorge's  head,  and  they 
have  done  little  else  ever  sihee  but  break  windows, 
a  sure  sign  they  are  in  a  humour  for  jesting.  How> 
those  who  Uve  at  atlistance,  and  pay  the  piper 
without  hearing  the  music>  or  joining  in.the  dance, 
will  feel  on  the  occasion^  is  more  .than  I  know;  for 
it  has  become  dangerous  of  late  for  people  to  ex* 
press  their  feelings  in  this,  kingdom.  After  all, 
though,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  king  amcmg  a  po- 
lite, civilized,  moral,  and  religious  people,  for  he 
can  not  only  be  as  immoral  and  irreligious  as  he 
m^es,  but  it  takes  nearly  a  milfion  of  .money  to 
fasten  on  his '  crown,  and  five  millions  a  year  to 
keep  it  there.  All  which  proves  very  clearly  that 
a  king  can  do  no  wrong,  or  the  people  would  cer« 
tainly  never  put  up  vnth  such  matters. 


**  I  have  been  so  busy  for  some  time  past  in  pre- 
paring'for  the  coronation,  that  I  thought  best  to 
leave  the  finishing  of  this  letter  until  the  important 
affair  was  over,  as  well  to  do  it  at  more  leisure,  as 
to  give  you  some  account  of  the  ceremony.  You 
can't  iniagine,  madam,  what  difficulties  I  had  in 
completing  my  o^stume,  on  account  of  my  brother 
George  having  bought  up  all  the  finery  in  the  king- 
dean  for  his  ovim  use.    Not  being  able .  to  procure 


M  robe  of  ermine  as  I  wished,  I  selected  the  Am 
of  a  larife  bear  from  anoongmy  baggage,  and  had 
the  horns  of  my  buffalo  t^ap  splendidly  new  gilt 
for  the  occasion,  for  I  was  resolred  my  brother 
George  should  not  be  the  only  punch  of  the  pup- 
pet-show. In  addition  to  this,  L  procured  tf  star  to 
flare  in  front  of  my  beurskin,'as  is  the  custom  with 
people  of  high  rank.  It  was  m^e  of  glass  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  was  assured  I  should  not  be  disgraced 
on  that  account,  as  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
paste  abroad  that  day.  My  svrite  was  equipped  in 
a  splendid  manner,  and  we  all  waited  with  great 
anxiety  for  the  happy  day*  I.  never  thought  that  a 
mere  show  would  agitate  my  mind  in  this  mcmner ; 
but  when  all  around  do  nothing  but  talk  about  one 
thing,  and  are  agitated  by  <»ie  feeling,  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  falhng  into  the  current  of  general  en- 
thusiasm, and  being  swept  away. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  there  have  been 
great  struggles  among  the  nobility  here  for  the  hon- 
our of  performing  certain  offices  about  the  person  of 
my  brodier  George,  which  in  America  are  princi- 
pidly  done  by  the  negroes.  I  mewi  potting  on  the 
king's  shirt,  handing  a  cUp  of  wine  at  dinner,  or  a 
basin  and  towel  to  wash  himself  after  eating.  It 
seems  the  people  whado  tibese  menial  offices  are 
entitled  to  his  majesty's  shirt  afteirwaid,  as  well  as 
to  the  cup  out  of  which  he  drinks,  and  the  towel 
with  which  he  wipes  his  royal  beard*  Two  things 
•truck  me  cm  this  occasion-^roney  that  kings  mnsl 


oerMusly  be  reiy  lofty  persons,  to  make  great  no- 
bl^sten  dispute  the  honour  of  doiog  for  them  what, 
among  republicans,  a  common  white  man  is  de- 
graded for  submittix^  to — ^the  other,  that  they  must 
be  very  much  in  want  of,  shirts  and  toweis.^ 

"  These  axe  objects  of  ambition  qnly  to  the  yery 
highest  and  most  andent  orders  of  nobility,  who 
are  cidled  high  and  mighty  princes,  ^ut  there  are 
smaller  matters,  which  the  little  folk^  are  just  as 
anxious  :to.ob]tain  as  their  betters.  ']^he  priests  of 
the  temple  where  the  crown  is  to  be  put.upon^the 
head  of  my  brother  George,  insist  Upon  having,  a 
finger  in  the  pie,,  for  which  they  claim  six  yards  o£ 
velvet  a-piece.  One  is  to  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  while  another  holds  up  the  tail  of  his  robe. 
One  is  to  carry  his  gilt  spurs,  and  another  claims 
the  privilege  of  whipping  all  the  naughty  boys  of 
the  parii^  on  this  special  occasion.  In  shorty 
madam,  they  all  seem  to  be  anxious  to  figure  in 
the  show,  and  to  get  a  remnant  of  velvet,  a  shirt, 
or  a  towel,  on  this  memorable  occasion.  It  is  so 
long  since  the  last  coronaticm,  that  I  suppose  the 
old  ones  must  be  worn  out  a  great  while  ago,  which 
accounts  for  their  eagerness  to  get  new.  i 

"  A  ve)y*  distinguished  personage  has  put  in  a 
claim  to  the  leavings  of  the  great  cognation  feast, 
ivhich  he  maintains  have  been  enjoyed  by  bis  fore- 
fathers from  time  out  of  mind,  and  which  I  should 
suppose  ought  to  be  givep  to  the  waiters  anj 
poor  people.    Indeed,  madam,  if  every  on^  is  al- 
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hmed  his  claim,  theie  is  teanon  to  fear  that  my 
brother.  George  will  not  have  a  afairt  to  his  back, 
a  silver  spoon,  or  a  moiithful  of  cold,  victuals  for 
a  luncheon  left.  In  return  for  these,  however,  il 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  highest  noblemen  in 
the  kingdom  will  perform  menial  offices,  which  one 
of  the  lowest  of  my  faithful  subjects  would  scorn 
to  do  for  me,  on  any  occasion.  But  the  4lrollest 
thing^  of  all  is,  that  ike  ladies  have  petitioned  to 
appear  at  the  drawing-^room  withoiit  their  petti- 
coats, and  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grsxit 
their  request,  in  order  to  add  to  the  brilliant  display 
on  this  occasion  *  Tis  a  line  thing  to  be  a  king  in 
these  parts. 

*'  To  speak  truth,  I  felt  rather  inclined  to  laugh 
kt  all  this  nonsense,  as  I  thought  it,  until  a  person 
who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  4)ains  to  civilize  me, 
assured  me  thiat  it  would  be  a  very  solemn  cere- 
mony, and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  a  king  without  it.  His  b^t  ar- 
gument, I  thought,  was,  that  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  had  little  or  no  understanding,  it  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  eyes.  .  They  would  not 
be  able  properly  to  estimate  the  dignity  of  a  kin^ 
without  the  finery  and  show,  which  i8*in  fact  the 
prindpal  agent  of  his  power.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  a  private  person,  Who  passes  with  ihe  vul- 

*  King  Cornelius  has  made  a  blunder  here,  which  is  somewhat 
Ificusable.  The  permission  is  to  appear  at  court  without  hoop 
petticoatK       .  ^ 


gar  £ar  m  gentleman  solely  oa  the  credit  of  hia 
eqoipoge  and  fine  dotbea* 

''  On  expressing  my  wonder  that  so  many  great 
aoUes  and  chtefe  should  dispute  the  honour  of 
putting  on  my  brother  George's  shirt,  carrying  oj9f 
his  dirty  towels,  and  CMuing  in  for  the  leavings  of 
his  table,  be  assured  me  that  all  these  things  i^^ 
awered  an  excellent  end.  When  the  vulgar  Cam& 
to  see  €ven  their  ntasters  strugj^g  for  the  honour 
ci  perforiQiBg  these  menial  offices  for  his  majestyy 
it  not  only  taught  them  that  he  was  elevated  a 
tiiousand  degrees  over  those  who  were  raised  a 
thiNSsand  de  j^es  over  them,  but  that  it  was  no  deg-* 
radation  to  be  slaves  to  the  masters^  who  thought 
it  none  to  be  slaves  to  theirs.  But  the  most  excel- 
lent resuh  of  all  was,  that  the  people  were,  by  these 
examines,  taught  their  own  insignificance  and  deg^ 
radation  in  comparison  with  their  royal  master,  and 
thus  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  bearing  their  bur« 
dens  with  decency,  instead  of  grumbling  in  an  impi« 
ousand  treasonable  maimer,  as  they  were  apt  to  do. 
Upc«i  thi$  I  wan  perfectly  satisfied,  and  thought  it  a 
very  sensible  a&ir ;  although  I  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  that  a  system,  held  togetJier  by 
these  puppet-wires,  was  hot  likely  to  last  long. 
Upon  this  he  told  me,  that  when  a  house  or  a  ship 
grew<»ld,  rickety,  and  decayed,  it  was  ei^pecially  re- 
quisite to  be  patticularly  careful  of  the  rotten  parts, 
which  were  absolutely^  essential  to  keep  the  frame 
together.    Upod  my  si^ggesting  the  taking  out  these 
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rotten  parts  and  replacing  them  with  sound,  ho 
left  me  in  it  passion,  swearing  I  was  a  radiqali  and 
wanted  to  take  away  his  pension. 

''  As  the  time  appointed  for  this  solemn  cere« 
mony  approaches,  everybody  seems  to  prepare  for 
it  with  an  ardour  and  impatienpe  that  increases 
every  day.  The  ladies  are  marshalling  their  finery 
— ^the  nobles  are  brushing  up  their  old  rusty  coro- 
nets— the  lower  orders  are  pureparing  their  throats 
for  the  most  sonorous  acclamations  by  a  regular 
system  of  stanration,  such  as  our  people  practice 
Ibefore  setting  out  on  a^hunting  expedition — and  the 
soldiers  are  scouring  their  guns,  and  sharpening 
their  bayonets;  to  be  ^e  better  able  to  keep  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  in  good  order,  by  pricking 
them  occasionally  when  they  approach  too  near  his 
sacred  majesty  my  brother  George.  All  this  is 
natural  enough  among  a  people  whose  reverence 
for  kings  is  a  pan  of  their  religion,  and  whose 
habits,  as  well  as  education,  have  fitted  them  for 
every  species  of  obedie;ice ;  but  what  particularly 
surprises  me  is  to  find  this  spirit  actually  pervading 
the  people  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  if 
I  may  judge  from  their  newspapers,  which  are  read 
to  me  every  day. 

'^  I  find  them  filled  with  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  progress  of  these  preparations,  as  well  as 
of  the  quarrel  between  these  worthy  people,  my 
brother  George  and  his  vnfe.  Despising  us  pot  en* 
tates,  as  they  affect  to  do,  it  is  quite  ridiculoua  to 


tee  tbe  inlerest  diey  take  iji  the  concerns  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  trife.  One  would  be  in-* 
clihed  to  suspect,  that  in  spite  of  their  boastings, 
they  have  not  yet  entirely  conquered  their  rever- 
ence f(Nr  the  blood  royal,  seeing,  as  we  do,  how  a 
private  citizen  of  that  country  may  advertise  his 
wife  as  a  runaway,  or  forbid  every  one  from  trusting 
her,  widiout  one  soul  caring  a  fig  about  it  except 
the  neighbouring  gossips.  After  all,  judging  from 
these  appearances,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  with  all 
their  pretences,  they  think  a  great  deal  more  of  us 
legitimates  than  they  are  willing  to  allow,  or  they 
would  scarcely  feel  such  an  interest  in  the  squab* 
bleir  of  two  people  three  thousand  miles  t)ff,  and,  as 
I  verily  am  inclined  to  suspect,  neither  of  them  any 
better  than  they  should  be-^both  in  all  probability 
much  to  blame,  and  both  unworthy  the  sympathy 
even  of  their  evm  subjects,  much  less  the  free  peo* 
pie  of  anodier  hemisphere.  n 

*^  But  after  all  the  magnificent  preparations  of 
myself  and  my  brother  George,  it  seems,  from  what 
I  have .  lately  learned,  the  coronation  is  to  be  put 
off  until  next  year.  I  should  be  as  much  mortified 
at  this  as  are  several  of  the  nobility,  who  seem  to 
think  themselves  in  danger  of  losiiig  the  shirts, 
towels,  renmants  of  velvet,  and  cold  victuals, 
were  it  not  that,  owing  tpan  unlucky  affair,  I  should 
iiot  have  been  permitted  to  be  present  if  it  had 
taken  place  at  the  time  first  iqppointed.  . 

*'  Your  roysd  noajesty  ikmst  know,  that  in  order 
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that  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  puppet-show 
might  be  perfect  in  their  pans  when  the  exhibition 
came  before  the  public,  they  have  for  some  months 
past  been  regularly  drilled  in-  the  great  church 
where  the  coronation  is  to  take  place.  Now  being, 
as.  I  before  stated,  determined  to  .make'  a  good 
figure,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion,  I 
bribed  the  sexton  of  the  church  with  a  beaver-skin 
to  give  me  entrance  in  complete  MC^ostiune^  at  a  time 
when  the  king  my  brother  George  and  his  court 
were  going  through  the  rehearsal,  so  that  I  ^m  hap* 
pily  able  to  give  your  majesty  some  idea  of.  part 
of  this  vast  ceremony. 

"  I  entered  the  great  aisle  of  the  building  just 
as  my  brother  Gecnrge  was  iii  all  his  glory-— that  is, 
covered  with  all  the  finery  he  had  got  together  Cur 
the  purpose,  and  strutting  about  under  a  canopy 
carried  by  eight  great  nobles,  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  little  jingling  bells.  I  could  not  help 
observing,  however,  that  the  cap  which  usually  ac- 
companies the  bells  at  Bartholomew  fair,  and  other 
like  places,  vras  wanting  on  this  occasion.  The 
moment  I  entered  in  my  buffalo-skin  and  gilded 
horns,  every  eye  was  turned  upon  me ;  alUiough,  I 
must  confess^  I  thought  my  brother  the  king  in 
every  respect  finer  dressed  than  myself,  except 
that  liis  horns  were  hot  gilded.  He  looked  rather 
angry  at  me,  I  thought,  but  I  kept  my  place,  and 
was  determined  not  to  be  daunted. . 

**  When  my  brother  George  had  gone  through 
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his  part  with  the  cap  and  bells,  a  man  entered  on 
horseback,  himself  and  steed  clothed  in  complete 
armour,  and  richly  caparisoned.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  this  was  the  king's  great  chamjnon, 
come  thither-  to  maintain  Idu  right  to  the  crown, 
and  that  whoiever  answered  his  challenge,  and  over^ 
came  him,  would  be  fully  entitled  to  be  crowned  in 
my  brother  George's  place. 

**  Thinking  this  a  good  opportunity  df  supplying 
the  omission  of  the  holy  alliance  in  not  granting 
me  a  small  kingdom  in  Europe,  where  kings  are 
somebodies,  I  resolved  to  have  a  bout  with  the 
champion.  The  moment,  therefore,  he  challenged 
the  world  to  contest  my  brother's  right,  and  threw 
down  his  glore  in  defiance,  1  brandished  my  war- 
club,  and  gave  sir  champicm  a  blow  that  brought 
him  down  with  a  clang  somewhat  like  the  tumbling 
in  of  a  ten  plate  stoye.  Upon  this  I  demanded 
of  him  to  own  himself  vanquished ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  my  brother  George  to  receive  the  crown 
which  I  had  fairiy  won,  when  I  was  treacherously 
overpowered  by  his  guards,  and  carried  ta  prison; 
although  I  insisted  on  the  laws  of  battle,  and  that 
I  had  become  thbir  liege  lord  by  right  of  conquest. 

"But  for  all  this  the  disloyal  knaves  hurried  me 
aWay,  so  that  I  not  only  lost  my  crown  and  king- 
dotn,  which  I  had  won  in  fair  battle,  but  also  missed 
the  rest  of  the  show.  Upon  demanding  an  expla- 
nation, they  told  me  that  the  whole  i^air  was  a 
mere  sham ;  and  that  the  poor  champion  was  nothing 
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more  than  a  quiet,  peaceable  country  dergymaiif 
who  never  IxNre  anna  in  his  life  t^fore,  excepi 
againat  Satan.  I  waa  sorry  for  my  mistake  ^  but 
after  all,  it  was  their  own  fault,  to  put  such  tricka 
upon  tniTellers.  These  preachers  had  better  stay 
at  home  attending  their  floc)LS,  instead  of  swag* 
gertng  about  in  armour  on  horseback,  and  chal* 
longing  people  to  turn  out  and  fight  for  the- crown, 
like  the  lion  and  the  unic<»m  on  my  brother  George's 
coat  of  arms. 

*'  On  my  explaining  the  mistake  which  cfaused 
me  to  unhorse  the  great  champion,  and  making  the 
necessary  apology,  I  was  released  from  pris<m; 
with  a  hint  that  the  so<mer  I  left  the  countiy  the 
more  agreeable  would  be  my  ^mpany  while  I 
staid.  It  is  therefwe  my  intention  to  leate  this  in* 
hospitable  land  by  the  first  opportunity,  after  con* 
eluding  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  my 
brother  George,  who  has  promised  to  make  me  a 
major-general  if  I  will  only  now  and  then  order 
my  faithful  subjects  to  murder  a  few  American 
women  and  children.  On  my  arrival  I  shall  order 
a  coronation  of  my  own,  as  I  don't  wish  4o  lose 
the  benefit  of  all  my  preparations.  If  I  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  you  have  supported  the  honour  of 
my  crown  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  with  dm 
discretion,  your  majesty  shall  partake  in  the  solem* 
nity ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  shallcertainly  order  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  marry  my  brother. 
George's  wife,  provided  he  allows  her  a  good  main- 
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tenance  on  their  separatioiu  I  desire  your  royal 
majesty,  therefore,  to  be  ready,  and  to  notify  my 
faithful  subjects  the  Oneidas^  to  prepare  for  this 
scdenm  and  imposing  celebration.  If  they  don't, 
every  soul  of  theip,  man,  woman,  and  child,  turn 
out  on  the  Occasion,  shout  like  a  flock  of  wolves  in 
a  frosty  ni^t,  break  Obed  Peabody's  windows  if 
apy  remain,  and  drag  me  to  my  royal  palace,  I  shall 
not^fail  to  hang  some  dozien  or  two  for  treason, 
fmd  as  many  more  for  impiety,  in  order  io  teach 
them  what,  is  due  the  Lord's  anointed. 

'*  I,  the  king, 

"  COENSLIVS  R." 


HIC  FINIS  FANDL    , 

The  reader  who/  with  a  patience  worthy  of  a 
greater  reward  than  any  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
has  thus  far  resolutely  accompanied  us  to  the  pres* 
ent  issue  of  our  labours,  must  hare  noticed  that  al- 
most all  the  fatigues  of  conducting  the  work  have 
fallen  cipon  our  worthy  principal,  Launcelot  Lang* 
$XdS,  Although  the  secret  has  hitherto  been  care* 
fully  concealed,  lest  it  might  throw  a  gloom  over 
the  public  mind,  and  increase  the  depression  of 
tbe  )imes,  it  can  now  no  longer  be  concealed.    The 
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health  of  the  old  gentleman  sunk  under  the  task^ 
and  for  some  time  he  .had  been  gradually  decli* 
mng  into  a  state  that  called  forth  all  the  anxieties 
of  his  friends,  who  foresaw  that  his  course  was 
soon  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 

In  conducting  the  second  series  of  this  wprk^  he 
fared  indeed  like  the'  undertakers  of  most  of  <^ur 
periodical  papers,  who  set  out  with  the  promise  of 
assistance  from  a  vast  many  literary  gentlemen, 
who  never  contribute  a  single  line.  He  was  wont 
to  observe,  that  from  the  increasing  indoldnce  of 
his  worthy  copesmates,  many  people  began  to  sus- 
pect, that  notwithstanding  the  great  show  of  men 
he  affected  tp  nmster  in  his  outset,  he  was  in  reality 
pretty  mucK  in  the  predicament  of  some  of  our  ex- 
cellent brevet  officers,  who  scamper  about  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  their  heels, 
and  make  a  great  figure,  without  having  so  much 
lis  a  little  foaady-legg^d  drummer  under  their  com- 
mand. 

In  justice  to  myself  and  honest  William:  Wizard, 
I  will  endeavour,  now  that  we  are  about  to  bid  a 
final  farewell  to  the  public,  to  account  for  the  little 
agency  we  two  have  had  in  conducting  the  latter 
part  of  this  work.  However  careless  men  may 
be  in  preserving  a  good  name  during  their  lives, 
all  are  ambitious  of  a  little  praise  after  deaths  and 
aspire  ,at  least  to  the  honours  of  an  epitaph. 

For  myself,  I  confess  to  the  world  that  I  have 
lately  discovered  I  begin  to  grow  old,  which  is  gen- 
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erally  one  of  the  last  lessons  of  a  bachelor's  life, 
and,  like. the  recovery  of  a  madman's  ^its,  indi« 
Gates  that  he  haanot  long  to  live.  I  have  therefore 
been  lately  endeavouring  to  niake  preparations  for 
the  final  catastrophe  by  looking  out  for  a^wife,  that 
I  may  have  somebody  to  close  my  eyes  when  I 
am  dead,  and  to  hold  me  up  as  an  example  to  her 
second  husband. .  Should  I  succeed  in  my  at- 
tempts, I  mean  to -behave  so  kindly  to  my  vtrife, 
that  though  an  old  man  (I  confess  it),  she  shall  not 
fail  to  remember  xae  with  gratitude,  if  not  with 
love.  For  this  deserticm  of  the  most  ancient  order 
of  bachelors  I  have  no  other  apology  to  make  than 
that,  although  the  single  state  may  be  pleasant 
enough  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  life,  the 
autumn  and  the  winter  are  melancholy  seasons, 
.when  there  is  none  near  and  dear  to  us  to  make  the 
fireside  look  cheerful. 

The  occasion  of  Will  WizarSs  obstinate  si- 
lence is  also  a  love  afiair,  which  has  for  a  long 
while  past  occasioned  infinite  merriment  to  those 
in  the  secret.  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since 
he  began  to  exhibit  demonstrations  of  a  preference 
for  Miss  Barbara  Cockloft.  This  predilection  he 
displayed  in  various  ways  altogether  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  most  especially  by  sitting  with  his 
chin  resting  on  one  end  of  the  sofa,  gazing  at  her 
as  she  sat  at  the  other,  for  whole  hours  together, 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  At  other  times  he 
would  sit  beside  her,  snipping  little  bits  of  riband 
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or  muslin  with  her  scissors ;  and  when  he  fdt  him« 
self  sufficiently  imboldened,  would  insist  \lpoh 
threading  her  needle,  with  a  wink  which»  though 
nobody  could  comprehend,  he  considered  particu- 
larly signiicant.  Having  pursued  this  method  of 
courtship  some  six  or  eight  years,  he  began  to  look 
upon  her  as  actually  engaged  to  marry  him,  al- 
though he  had  never  talked  of  love  in  her  presence ; 
and  grew  intolerably  jealous  of  several  spruce  old 
bachelors  who  visited  at  the  house  occasionally^ 
none  of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  had  a  tliought  of  in- 
terfering with  his  happy  prospects.  I  remember 
some  years  since  presenting  her  with  a  rose,  a 
piece  of  oldfashioned  gallantry  I  hold  in  great 
respect,  which  so  afironted  Will  that  he  called  me 
Mr*  Evergreen  for  a  week  afterward,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  gallantries  of 
old  bachelors. 

About  six  months  ago  he  vn'ought  himself  up 
to  a  declaration,  heing  thereunto  stimulated  by  the 
late  almost  total  stagnation  of  commerce,  which 
left  him  entirely  out  of  employment.  Being  too 
modest  either  to  declare  himself  viva  vocey  or  even 
to  deliver  the  letter  in  which  he  had  poured  forth 
his  whole  soul  with  genuine  eastern  pathos,  he 
concluded  to  send  it  by  one  of  the  carrier  pigecms 
which  belonged  to  the  old  gentleman  whose  sys- 
tem of  rural  economy  we  commemorated  in  a 
former  number.  Accordingly  he  tied  the  letter 
round  the  bird^s  neck  after  the  manner  he  hadseen 
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practised  in  the  east,  and  sent  her  on  this  important 
errand  of  love. 

The  pigeon,  unconscious  of  the  dignity  of  her 
enibassy,  instead  of,  bending  her  course  directly  to 
Cockloft  Hall,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  gambolled 
about  in  airy  circles  for  a  while,  and  at  length  drop- 
ped  the  letter  where  it  was  found  by  an  old  lady 
walking  in  her  garden,  who  forthwith  called  a  tea* 
party  on  the  occasion.  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
but  though  every  one  presient  disclaimed  opening 
the  letter  or  knowing  any  thing  of  its  contents,  the 
secret  transpired,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  came  to  the  ears  oi  Mr^.  Cockloft.  The 
old  lady  forthwith  categorically  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  her  daughter,  who  first  fainted  away, 
and  then  confessed  her  secret.  Will  was  imme* 
diately  sent  for;  and  after  receiving  a  severe 
reprimand  for  thus  secretly  tampering  with  the 
affections  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl, 
was  formally  acknowledged  as  the  future  son- 
in-law. 

Never  was  there  such  a  bustle  at  the  hall  as  the 
disclosure  and  the  preparations  for  this  mairiage 
occasioned.  Such  an  event  had  not  taken  place 
in  the  family  of  Cockloft  in  all  its  branches  for 
thirty  years,  and  it  was  determined  that  it  should 
be  remembered  at  least  thirty  years  more.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  in  a  style  of  si:^ty  years  ago, 
before  the  fashion  came  up  of  crying  at  weddings 
and  laughing  at  funerals.  The  old  demijohn  of  wine, 
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^hich  had  been  set  aside  on  Miss  Barbara's  birth* 
day  to  be  drunk  at  her  wedding,  and  which  every- 
body had  long  despaired  of  tasting,  was  now 
drained  of  its  sparkling  freight,  and  every  thing 
above  stairs,  as  well  as  every  thing  below,  shared 
in  the  liberal  festivity.  Limbs  that  had  not  ca- 
pered, and  hearts  that  had  not  leaped  with  joy,  for 
many  a  year,  now  waxed  merry  in  the  sprightly  rev- 
elry ;  nor  did  the  bride  faint,  or  the  bridegroom  look 
as  if  he  was  just  going  to  be  hanged,  ds  is  usual 
on  such  occasions. '  One  thing  I  must  not  omit  to 
notice  on  this  occasion,  as  it  viras  considered  as  a 
clear  indication  that  Miss  Cockloft  the  elder  would 
never  be  married.  The  demijohn  of  wine  which 
had  in  like  manner  been  set  apart  for  her  wedding- 
day  was  discovered  to  be  entirely  empty,  without 
any  person  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
matter. 

But  alas !  reader,  the  toe  of  the  grave-digger  is 
on  the  heel  of  the  dancing-man !  That  very  night, 
when  the  sound  of  gayety  had  ceased  in  the  old 
hall,  and  sleep  hovered  over  all  the  house,  the 
good  Launcelot,  having  perhaps  tasked  his  almost 
worn-out  spirits  loo  hardly  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  the  nuptials,  was  smitten  with  the  arrow  of  death ; 
which,  after  rankling  about  his  heart  a  few  days, 
carried  him  at  last  to  his  long  home.  His  death 
was  such  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
from  the  innocence  of  his  life,  and  the  mingled 
ftrength  and  careless  ecceiltricity  of  his  character. 


He  gave  Httte  keepsakes  to  all  bis  old  friends,  and 
devised  every  thing  away  that  he  had  in  the  world 
but  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  he  had  worn  erer  since 
I  first  knew  hiiii>  and  which  he  desired  might  go  with 
him  to  his  grave.  At  his  death  the  newspapers  for- 
got to  recordi  the  old  story,  that  "  a  great  man  had 
faUen  in  Israel,"  neither  did  the  whole  world  weep 
for  his  loss.  But  there  were  left  behind  him  a  few 
old  firiends  who  must  soon  follow,  but  who^  while 
they  live,  will  not  forget  their  ancient  comrade. 

Should  any  stranger  ever  be  inclined  to  visit  his 
grave,  he  may  find  it  by  the  description  which  fol- 
lows. He  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  a  neigh- 
bouring church,*  which  would  hardly  be  perceived 
through  the  groves  of  old  locust-trees  which  shadow 
it  on  every  side,  were  it  not  for  the  little  white 
steeple  that  peeps  over  the  tops.  On  the  right,  at 
a  little  distance,  and  near  enough  to  be  associated 
with  the  church,  is  a  forest  of  silver  pines  ;  to  the 
left,  and  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  graveyard, 
runs  a  brawling  brook,  whostie  high  rocky  sides  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  hemlock-trees,  that  would 
make  a  stranger  totally  unconscious  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stream,  were  hot  its^murmurings 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  below.    The  brook 

*  The  reader  niay  perhaps  see  somq  resemblance  between  the 
■e0ne  and  character  here  described,  and  a  sketch  by  our  did  aa- 
soeiate  Qeofirey  Crayon,  in  »  late  number.  It  is  hardly  worth 
whUe  to  alter  it  now,  as  it  was  done  some  time  before  the  pobli- 
cation  of  the  other.  It  may  remain  as  a  memorial  that  our  early 
flceoBS  of  life  and  early  recollections  were  associated  together. 
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is  crossed  by  a  dam  a  little  way  below,  which  makes 
a  beautiful  little  lake  directly  in  front  of, the  church, 
whose  waters  are  like  crystal,  reflecting  the  rocks 
and  jtrees  that  hang  over  its  steep  and  rugged 
baulks. 

A  number  of  old  trees  half  decayed,  fit  emblems 
of  man,  and  all  the  productions  of  nature  over 
which  his  beneficent  Maker  gave  him  dominion, 
are  dispersed  at  random  among  the  tomb-stones, 
where  are  recorded  the  virtues  of  half  a  dozen 
generations  of- men,  whose  faults,  if  they  had  any, 
are  long  since  forgotten.  Some  of  these  memo- 
rials  are  carved  in  wood;  others  engraved  on  free- 
stone ;  while  here  and  there  a  stately^  white  marble 
rears  its  head  high  above  the  humble  things  arqund, 
often  mistaken  for  a  sheeted  ghost  by  the  skittish 
,  rustic  whose  hard  fate  it  is  to  pass  by  the  church* 
yard  at  night.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
tenants  of  these  silent  mansions  sleep  without  any 
inemorisd,  and  nothing  marks  the  spot  where  they 
rest  but  a  little  mound,  covered  with  grass  and 
briers,  or  a  little  hollow  in  the  earth,  where  it  has 
sunk  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  their  "narrow 
bouse."  I  remember  the  last  time  Launcelot  and 
I  visited  this  spot  together,  one  mild  summer,  twi* 
light.  He  stopped  at  one  of  these  undistinguished 
mounds,  and  planting  his  cane  upon  the  ground, 
addressed  me  with  a  smile  half  serious,  half  gay, 
as  follows  : 
^   "  Would  you  believe  it,  my  old  fiiend,  in  this 
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wpci  repose  the  remains  of  the  first  man — ^I  don't 
mean  Adam — but  the  first  man  that  ever  infhcted 
upon  me  the  discipline  of  the  birchen  twig.  I^  is 
ahnost  sixty  years  since  I  saw  him  deposited  in  this 
very  grave.  I  remember  it  almost  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  wit- 
nessed this  last  scene  of  life'^  drama,  and  it  made 
a  lasting  impression.  His  name  was  Tobit,  and  he 
was  reckoned  the  most  expert  flogger  for  fifty  miles 
round.  That  he  deserved  the  character  he  had  ob- 
tained I  can  bear  testimony.  I  remember  I  wore 
a  red  coat  at  that  day,  which  not  only  occasioned 
me  many  a  severe  battle  with  the  turkey-cocks,  but 
likewise  cost  me  many  a  sound  flagellation  from 
the  professor  of  birch.  :I  never  robbed  an  orchard, 
or  made  one  in  a  moss-trooping  expedition,  that  my 
red  coat  did  not  betray  and  bring  me  to  condign 
punishment.  Tobit  used  once  or  twice  a  day  to 
leave  his  school,  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  pretty  black- 
eyed  widow  that  lived  at  no  great  distance,  at  which 
times  he  would  delegate  the  charge  of  keeping  or- 
der upon  one  of  his  flock.  If  the  regent  did  his 
duty  to  his  master  by  telling  tales,  he  of  course  got 
the  illTwill  of  his  playmates ;  if  he  played  the 
honest  fellow,  and  said  nothing,  he  got  well  flogged 
for  his  pains ;  for  the  secret  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
discovered  one  way  or  another.  It  was  by  acting 
eccasionally  in  this  responsible  situation  that  I 
first  took  a  distaste  to  places  of  honour,  wliich  I 

still  preserve.    He  had  been  pinned  to  this  same 
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•pot  mote  than  forty  years ;  and  wits  heard  to  boasty 
not  long  before  bis  death,  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  whole  parish  that  he  had  not  flogged  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times.  Yet  here  he  lies»  at  least  all 
that  is  left  of  him,  without  a  memorial,  a  pregnant 
ins^nce  of  human  ingratitude.  If  I  live,  I  am  de<* 
termined  to  erect  a  stone  over  his  grave,  if  it  be 
only  that  the  memory  of  his  dexterity  in  flourishing 
the  birch  may  not  be  lost  to  posterity. 

"  But  see  here" — continued  he,  passing  on  a  little 
farther  to  a  high  grave-stone,  purporting  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  many  titles — 
^'  Here  lies  a  most  notable  hero,  who  commanded  a 
company  of  militia  during  the  old  war,  and,  as  I 
remember,  wore  a  cocked  hat  in  consequence  all 
his  life  afterward.  He  used  to  come  into  the  village 
where  I  boarded  when  at  the  academy,  mounted 
on  his  war-horse,  which  possessed  the  singular  in- 
stinct of  carrying  his  master  home  safe  without  his 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  whole  village  was  in. an  uproar;  for  the 
first  sortie  he  made  was  generally  into  the  tavern 
on  horseback,  as' he  scorned  to  enter  it  in  any  other 
manner.  Her^,  after  carousing  pretty  histily,  tel- 
ling the  story  of  his  having  once  put  a  whole  troop 
of  yagers  to  flight  with  his  own  hand,  and  treating 
every  one  that 'came  in  his  way,  he  would  mount 
his  horse,  and  ride  up,  the  steps  into  the  long  piazza 
of  a  worthy  townsman,  yirho,  as  the  revolutionary 
hero  affirmed,  was  a  great  tory  during  the  war. 
Here  he  would  prance  back  and  forth,  vapouring 
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and  braving,  until  his  antagonist  was  fain  to  turn 
out  and  accompany  faim  to  the  inn,  where  they 
neyer  failed  to  quarrel  dtnring  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. The  warrior  was  a  large,  burly-looking  man, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  who  always  waxed  wroth  in 
proportion  as  his  adversary  grew  cooL  The  other, 
on  die  contrary,  was  a  tall,  rawboned,  shriewd  man, 
who  knew  the  captain's  cue  exactly,  and  had  a  per- 
fect command  of  his  own  temper,  which  gave  him 
great  advantages.  He  would  alternately  irritate 
and  sooth  him,  to  th<e  infinite  amusement  of  the 
village  loungers ;  and  when  tired  of  the  sport,  con- 
clude with  telling  the  story  of  the  captain's  once 
hiding  behind  the  chimney  when  he  thought  the 
British  were  coming.  By  the  time  he  had  got 
fairly  through  the  story  the  captain  was  generally 
on  horseback,  defying  his  adversary  to  mortal  com- 
bat. Here,  after  parading  some  time,  he  generally 
put  himself  under  the  safe  conduct  of  his  horse, 
who  soberly  trotted  home  with  his  valiant  master.'* 
In  this  way  the  old  gentleman  amused  himself 
by  revealing  his  early  rural  recollections,  imtil  we 
came  to  a  tomb  over  which  some  little  shrubbery 
had  been  planted,  which  indicated  something  more 
than  ordinary.  "  Here,"  said  he,  -with  a  counte- 
nance more  sad  than  umial,  '^here  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  a  mother  and  her  little  twins,'  who 
all  diree  died  within  f our-and-twenty  hours  of  each 
other.  The  mother  was  my  only  sister ;  a  noble 
woman,  whose  mind  and  person  were  equally 
lovely.    The  little  twinff  were  so  much  alike  that 
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I  never  covM  distinguish  the  one  from  the  othei^ 
and  even  the  quick  searching  eye  of  an  affectionate 
mother  waa  often  at  a  loss.  One  of  them  wore  a 
pink,  the  other  a  blue  riband,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  known  apart.  One  spark  of  life  seemed 
to  animate  them,  and  it  was  extinguished  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  One  of  those  sore  throats 
which  sometimes  almost  depopulate  little  districts 
of  the  country  swept  away  the  children  and  their 
mother,  who  all  rest  here  together,  their  fate  com'>' 
memorated  in  this  simple  epitaph. 

"  *  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives^ 
and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided  J 

"  I  believe,"  continued  he,  "  I  could  give  the 
uXory  of  all  the  human  race,  their  lives  and  deaths, 
were  I  to  traverse  the  whole  cf  this  little  refuge 
of  mortality,  and  sketch  the  history  of  each  of  the 
tenants  of  these  silent  mansions.  But  the  cowbell 
is  silent,  the  dew  begins  to  fall  heavily,  and  if  Mrs. 
Cockloft  were  to  hear  yon  whippoorwill,  she  would 
think  one  or  other  of  us  would  certainly  die  before 
long.  If  it  should  be  my  lot  to  go  first,"  added 
he,  smiling,  ^' bury  me  beside  those  little  mnocents. 
I  hope  I  may  not  disgrace  their  society,^ither  now 
or  hereafter." 

I  recollected  his  wish,  and  it  vi^as  complied  with. 
His  epitaph  i^  not  yet  wrilten^  The  reader  ma]^ 
nenke  <me  to  pleaae  himself^  provided  he  does  not 
yent\vrQ  to  insinuate  that  the  oU  gentleman  on^ 
to  have  died  some  ten  years  ago. 

AkTEOHY  EvElll^REEN. 
THE   END. 
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